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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


CHAPTER ONE 


BIBLICAL HERMENEUTICS AND THE SCIENCES, 
1700-1900: AN OVERVIEW 


Scott Mandelbrote 


DirrereNT Books Have DIFFERENT READERS 


The Bible is a complex and often difficult collection of books. Attitudes 
to it depend principally on individual religious persuasion, and more 
rarely, on assessment of its literary merit or theological meaning. For 
example, the Bible is available in a number of different English trans- 
lations, as well as to those who can understand its original Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Greek. Many of these translations are used in churches, 
as well as by individuals. In several ways, this position is not unlike that 
of the Bible in early modern England. During the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, the Bible became available in several printed 
English versions, almost all of which were used officially in worship at 
some point.’ Each version had its own particular contexts and merits, 
and the English Bible, which circulated throughout the British Isles, 
was eventually supplemented by Welsh and Irish translations.” Scholarly 
knowledge of the original languages in which the Bible was written 
diversified and increased.’ Individual reading of the Bible, although not 
independent interpretation, was officially encouraged, but appreciation 
of the Bible was inevitably colored by confessional allegiance. Many 


' The principal Protestant versions were those of Miles Coverdale (the whole Bible, 
first published in 1535) and ‘Matthew’ (based on the published and unpublished 
translations of William Tyndale, edited by John Rogers, and first published in 1537); 
the Great Bible (a revision of ‘Matthew’ by Coverdale, first published in 1539); the 
Geneva Bible (published in various forms from 1560); the Bishops’ Bible (a revision of 
the Great Bible, first published in 1568), and the Authorized Version (first published 
in 1611). The Catholic Rheims-Douai version (first published 1610) was designed to 
help counter heretical (Protestant) arguments, which were supported by reference to the 
vernacular Scriptures; it was not for use in worship. See Greenslade 1963; MacKenzie 
2002; Darlow and Moule 1968, numbers 18, 34, 46, 107, 125, 309, 300. 

2 Greenslade 1963, 170-3. 

3 Bentley 1983; Lloyd Jones 1983. 
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people may have remained ignorant of the Bible, or have had only 
the most rudimentary acquaintance with its contents. Few, however, 
questioned its authority and usefulness, even if for Catholics and some 
Protestant sectaries those qualities were modified by the tradition of the 
church or by the operation of God’s spirit on the believer.' 

At this point the attempt at comparison between contemporary and 
early modern attitudes to the Bible breaks down. The criteria by which 
modern readers assess, or ignore, the Bible are very different from those 
applied by early modern readers and hearers. ‘This distinction applies as 
fully to those who remain, or choose to remain, ignorant of the Bible’s 
contents or meanings as it does to those for whom understanding of the 
Bible is most obviously affected by the development of modern criti- 
cal scholarship. Nor should the superficial similarities of early modern 
biblical literalism and modern fundamentalism be allowed to obscure 
their very different intellectual origins and contexts. The interaction of 
reader or hearer with the Bible has been transformed by changes in 
the status of all forms of ‘scripture’ during the development of print 
culture, and following the transformation of that culture by new oral and 
visual technologies of communication. It has been altered by the multi- 
plication of alternative sources of knowledge and intellectual authority, 
including the discovery and creation of new forms of ‘scripture,’ which 
are both a symptom and a cause of such a transformation. Western 
Europe, including the British Isles, is perhaps unusual in the extent to 
which these changes have been assisted by other political and social 
factors which have undermined the power and status of the Christian 
churches, but even in countries in which religious allegiance remains 
strong, it would be false to conclude that the degree of change in the 
understanding of ‘scripture’ has not been as great.” At a scholarly 
level, early modern readers of the Bible were just as ‘critical’ as their 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century equivalents, although the questions 
that they asked and the answers with which they were satisfied were 
substantially different. Instead of seeing modern biblical fundamental- 
ism as an ignorant grandchild of early modern biblical scholarship, 


* For a survey, see Zim 1991, especially 64-76. 

> Graham 1987, especially 1-44, 155-71. Graham tends to assume, however, that 
because these changes are associated with Western secularization, there has not been 
a similar development over time in Muslim and Indian attitudes. For a more nuanced 
approach to cultural difference, cf. Tambiah 1990, esp. 111-39, and Smith 1993, 1-20. 
A critical appreciation of the authority of the Bible in contemporary Christianity is 
provided by Barton 1988. 
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it should be given its true context as one reaction to the intellectual 
circumstances that also produced modern critical scholarship and to 
the directions in which modern critical scholarship, and modern life 
more generally, have led Christian understanding of the Bible. Above 
all, modern fundamentalism shares with modern secularism a denial 
of transcendence, in religious experience and in the biblical text, which 
was completely foreign to early modern interpreters, for whom God 
rather than the text of the Bible itself remained absolute.® 


BIBLICAL INERRANCY AND THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION 


To take an example, in 1922, the Belfast professor of medicine, Member 
of Parliament, and former president of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, Sir William Whitla (1851-1933), published an edition of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Observations upon the Prophecies of Damel and the Apocalypse of St. 
John (1733), in which he commented “when this antique volume was 
written, the destructive German critic had not appeared above the 
horizon.”’ Dedicated to the general of the Salvation Army, William 
Bramwell Booth, this work commended Newton’s “simple childlike faith 
that has never been excelled” and attempted to apply his writings in 
order to demonstrate that contemporary events in Palestine, notably 
the establishment of the British mandate, represented the fulfilment of 
Daniel’s prophecies.” By writing in this way, Whitla was perhaps seek- 
ing to coopt Britain’s most famous scientist to the defense of tradition 
that Bramwell Booth had undertaken in his attacks on the evolutionary 
theory and theological Modernism of Ernest William Barnes, then 
Canon of Westminster, in 1920.° He certainly showed no awareness of 
the complexity that had in fact characterized Newton’s view of Scrip- 
ture nor of the anti-Trinitarian theology that Newton had espoused."” 


® Smith 1993, 228-35. Barr 1981; Numbers 1992, esp. 20-53, discuss the theologi- 
cal and historical modernity of fundamentalism. See also Addinall 1991; Chadwick 
1975; Morgan and Barton 1988, 44-92, on the intellectual factors which contributed 
to the growth of fundamentalism; Popkin 1990 describes some of the uses to which 
seventeenth-century theology has been put by nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
fundamentalists. 

7 Whitla 1922, x. 

8 Whitla 1922, 8 and 121—2; Popkin 1990, 1724. 

° Bowler 1998, 456-61; Bebbington 1989, 208; cf. Whitla 1922, 15-16. 

10 For which see Turnbull 1961, 83-146. The standard biography of Newton at the 
time (Brewster 1855, 301-55) contained extensive discussion of theology and biblical 
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Unlike many contemporary evangelicals, Whitla, who was himself a 
Methodist, displayed a determined conviction not only in the personal 
appeal of Christ to the believer but also in the inerrant truth of the 
Old Testament and in particular of biblical prophecy."! 

In taking this intellectual and religious position, Whitla aligned 
himself with a developing tradition among British and American pre- 
millennialists, who, in addition to expecting the imminent return of 
Christ, formulated a view of the absolute and literal truth of Scripture 
that later came to be known as fundamentalism." The shadow thrown 
by fundamentalism continues to darken our understanding of earlier 
attempts to make sense of Scripture, and it is therefore worth spending 
some time thinking about its impact on histories of the interpretation 
of the Bible. This is a matter of some importance in addressing the 
interaction between the hermeneutics of biblical interpretation and 
ways of interpreting natural knowledge. 

One reason for this is the comparatively recent claim that the pursuit 
of natural knowledge has led to the abandonment of a correct, literal 
understanding of Scripture. Those making this claim, particularly in 
early twentieth-century America, were often motivated by a sense of 
the apparent moral shortcomings of scientific modes of understanding, 
as well as by attachment to a particular, historical reading of the Bible. 
For others, however, the principal threat to a proper understanding 
of human life and by extension, natural knowledge has come from 
the failure of modern theologians to practice biblical hermeneutics 
correctly. For many evangelical Christians, the interpretation of the 
Bible remains the principal field into which error has crept in the 
mainstream churches. Similar feelings may also motivate those who 
wish to uphold literal interpretations of Scripture in the Jewish or 
Islamic traditions. '* The problem from this perspective has been the 


criticism. Newton’s Arianism had largely been concealed, however, in the earlier Brew- 
ster 1831, frequent reprints of which were issued from British and American presses 
throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. See Higgitt 2007. 

" Whida 1922, 13-14, 57-69; cf. Johnson 1999, 109-12, 125-62. For Whitla’s 
Methodism, see Cole 1960, 99, 129, 167; Newmann 1993, 266; Livingstone 2003. 

® Harris 1998, 21-5. See Whitla 1922, 122, for his premillenarianism; for that of 
Newton, see his “The Synchronisms of the Three Parts of the Prophetick Interpreta- 
tion”, printed in Manuel 1974, 126-36. 

'S For an example of this, see Numbers 1992, especially 37-71. 

“ For the modern, secular and often Zionist rejection of traditional, text-centered 
Judaism, see Halbertal 1997, 129-34; on the centrality of Scripture, even when recited 
rather than read, in Islamic teaching and practice, see Graham 1987, 79-115. 
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adaptation of standards taken from outside Scripture, rather than the 
maintenance of the position that Scripture is its own best interpreter. 
In this way, historical and anthropological insights into the growth and 
development of the biblical traditions may be presented as a threat to 
religious understandings of Scripture. Such a threat may also appear 
to derive from the ‘scientific’ principles of modern, scholarly herme- 
neutics, which may privilege data external to the biblical text.” It is 
not necessarily correct, however, to assert that a misunderstanding of 
science or of scientific method lies behind the development of such 
fundamentalist positions with regard to the literal sense of Scripture. 
Theological change has played a positive role in the creation of these 
positions, which are not mere reactions to external circumstance. In 
this respect, the example of Whitla is a typical one. The growing 
educational attainment, intellectual self-confidence, and access to the 
media of late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century biblical literal- 
ists has been the positive face of the development of a theology that 
has focussed increasingly on the particularity and social distinctiveness 
of believers.'® This theology has underpinned the special nature of its 
message by an appeal to an exclusive interpretation of coming divine 
favor at an imminent millennial moment. The perception that the 
correct interpretation of Scripture is both literal and millenarian has 
implications for attitudes to nature that go beyond the rejection of a 
scientific biblical criticism. Such implications are by no means confined 
to creationism, although it is Darwinian and post-Darwinian thinking 
that has posed the greatest challenge to the scientific understanding of 
modern biblical literalists. 

By contrast to Whitla, many modern writers who regard the influ- 
ence of the ‘destructive’ German critic in a positive light, claim that 
the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries marked a turning point 
in scholarship. From this perspective, it is the success with which the 
awkward questions of history and authority that were initially posed by 
the humanists and reformers of the sixteenth century were transformed 
into a new critical freedom that is to be celebrated. Early modern textual 
scholarship and scientific knowledge, triumphing in the Enlightenment, 
cast doubt on the accuracy and historicity of the Bible, undermined its 
claim to present a single, coherent narrative of past, present, and future 


15 See Noll 1986, 142-85. 
16 See Sandeen 1970. 
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events, and suggested that its human scribes might have played a greater 
role in its composition than its divine author.” Recently, this interpreta- 
tion has come under an assault of increasing scholarly sophistication, 
mounted by authors for whom the establishment of a long history for 
current evangelical beliefs about biblical inerrancy provides a doctrinal 
bulwark behind which to shelter from the storm of modern science and 
critical theology. In the words of one of their number: “it is instructive 
to learn that many Christians in centuries far removed from us affirmed 
a belief in the utter truthfulness of God’s Word.”'® As well as arguing 
that most Christians in the past have shared their view of the divine 
inspiration of the Bible, these historians suggest that the key change 
in the eighteenth century was that the number of critics of inerrancy 
increased and that it thus became necessary for the orthodox to stress 
its fundamental importance with greater stridency.'? This approach has 
implications for a historical understanding of the relationship between 
biblical hermeneutics and ways of interpreting nature, since it appears 
to claim that there is a single, doctrinally correct method of reading 
the Bible and that changes to that method have been imported from 
outside the community of the faithful. Such importation may be a 
result of contact with the apologetic arguments of Christians beyond 
the sphere of Protestant reformed orthodoxy, or it may be a conse- 
quence of a clash between evidence-based and faith-based criteria for 
truth. For the most sophisticated defenders of continuity in Protestant 
attitudes to Scripture, the argument that critical interpretation of the 
Bible is in some sense the product of Catholic apologetic has had a 
particularly strong appeal.” 


AT THE Roots or MODERNITY? 


For both proponents and critics of the idea of inerrancy, the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries have now replaced the nineteenth 
century as the crucial period in which attitudes to the Bible changed. 
This is in many ways a surprising development, and one that appears 


' Standard treatments of these themes include Frei 1974; Reventlow 1984; Drury 
1989; Reventlow 2001, 31-78. 

B Woodbridge 1995, 269. 

B Woodbridge 1995, 257; see also Godfrey 1992, 225-43; Muller 1993. 

2 See Woodbridge 1995; Muller 1993, 450-6. 
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to derive, on both sides, from a reluctance to contextualize past opin- 
ions. It is easy enough to understand that someone who believes that a 
particular text has always carried exactly the same meaning should have 
difficulties in contextualizing that meaning. Strictly literalist interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, by definition, attempt to stand outside time, even 
when attempting to construct their own genealogies. But in what ways 
does a parallel anxiety about context affect critics of inerrancy? 
Among modern, critical readers of the Bible, theologians writing the 
history of their discipline have been surprisingly reluctant to engage in 
the kind of reconstruction necessary to understand the real differences 
between their own and early modern attitudes to the Bible. Instead, 
they have preferred to concentrate on tracing a teleological line of 
intellectual development from one strand of late seventeenth-century 
biblical criticism (exemplified in the writings of the French Oratorian, 
Richard Simon, and of John Locke and the deist writer, Anthony 
Collins, in England), to the ideas of David Friedrich Strauss and the 
Tubingen School in the nineteenth century”! Anglican theologians in 
particular are reluctant to show an interest in historical thinking about 
the Bible, unless it is derived from the principal patristic or Reformation 
authorities, or unless it appears to provide a genealogy for their own 
ideas.” The growth of literary and present-centered approaches to the 
text of the Bible among such theologians makes any change of heart 
increasingly unlikely, even if it has been matched by a similar interest 
among literary scholars in the style and influence of the Bible, taken 
as literature. These developments have been particularly important 
in Old Testament scholarship, for which the problems of unfamiliar 
content and genre, and of a lack of alternative sources of knowledge 
about contemporary society, have limited the success of more tradi- 
tional critical approaches, perhaps better suited to the study of the 
New ‘Testament. However, the apparently promising development of 
theories of intratextuality, of the dependence of the biblical message 
on the contemporary reception of the medium of its delivery, and of 


2! The most notable examples of this method are Reventlow 1984, although this omits 
discussion of Simon and other Catholic authors (but see Reventlow 2001, 87-125), and 
Scholder 1990. See also Drury 1989, 1-20, discussing Locke and Simon, and 21-45, 
printing part of Collins 1724. Nineteenth-century critical theologians were aware of the 
work of seventeenth-century deists, skeptics, Socinians, and other critics of the Bible, 
but made use of such work only on their own terms, see Harris 1973, 136-7. 

For example, Swinburne 1992, 163-209, which does however show an interest in 
medieval study of the Bible. See also the categories outlined by Barr 1980, 31—2. 
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a metacritical approach to biblical criticism itself, although leading to 
a partial repudiation of the claims of a historical biblical criticism to 
find a single (perhaps authorial) meaning for the stories of the Bible, 
has not produced a historical interest in the understanding of the Bible 
over time but only a more negative reiteration of the genealogies pro- 
duced by modern critical theologians. The discovery of a text whose 
transparency and meaning are in doubt has not created a desire to seek 
a history of ways of understanding or of meanings of an ambivalent 
text for past generations.” 

This neglect of the history of the understanding and use of the Bible, 
in favor of critical and historical or literary, ethical, and present-centered 
approaches, has much to do with more general perceptions about the 
past and the present, which have been fed by historians themselves. 
There is no reason why theologians should be interested particularly in 
the biblical culture of the early modern period, rather than that of, for 
example, the Middle Ages or the nineteenth century—the intellectual 
benefits of a richer sense of the meanings of the text of the Bible, or 
of a clearer understanding of its emotional and social uses, could be 
derived from the study of almost any historical period, or from a use 
of sociological or anthropological approaches to interpret contemporary 
attitudes. However, theologians interested in the study of the text of 
the Bible, to whom I have referred, represent a more generally typical 
dismissiveness of early modern biblical culture. Whereas others tend 
to express this through silence, they have defined their own modern 
identity through an imagined break with the precritical past at the close 
of the seventeenth century.”* 


3 The problem of finding a compelling meaning for the Bible for today lies behind 
the canonical approach of B.S. Childs, see Brett 1991, especially 116-67; it also lies 
behind the more secular approach outlined in Alter 1992. Frei 1974 pioneered an 
intratextual approach; Barton 1984 develops metacritical ideas. Exceptions to the 
ahistorical nature of these works are Prickett 1986, and a number of books which 
explore Jewish traditions of on-going revelation through biblical exegesis, for example 
Fishbane 1989; Cohen 1989. It is difficult, however, to envisage these works having 
the impact on the study of the Bible as a whole or of the Old Testament that Vermes 
1973 had on historical understanding of the New ‘Testament. 

% For example, Frei 1974, 17. Some theologians who are eager to defend the critical 
method against ‘pluralist’ or ‘conservative’ critics have begun to locate its origins in the 
criticism of the authority of the Church by humanist scholarship at the Reformation, 
even though they continue to stress its character as “a child of the Enlightenment.” 
See Barton 1993, 9-18; Barr 1983, 35-8. Barr 1983 claims that the relationship that 
he describes between biblical criticism and biblical authority applies equally to modern 
Protestant and Catholic positions (45-8), whereas Reventlow 1984, e.g., 1-14, defines 
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Yet, as this essay has already suggested, early modern attitudes to 
the Bible were shaped by circumstances that continue to shape modern 
ones; the differences that have occurred between modern and early 
modern attitudes are not the product of anything so simple as a clean 
break, nor do they show any sign of standing still. Yet historians writ- 
ing about the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have encouraged 
their readers to see this period as the one in which the foundations of 
the modern world (and particularly its intellectual foundations) were 
laid. This process is one in which the transformation of attitudes to 
the Bible, perhaps begun at the Reformation but achieved only much 
later, is a partner to other intellectual and social transformations, such 
as the rise of scientific method or the decline of belief in magic, in 
the creation of modernity. However, just as some historians of science 
have come to have doubts about the timing, nature, and extent of an 
early modern transformation from a medieval (precritical) to a modern 
(critical) understanding of the natural world, which represented the sec- 
ond book of God’s revelation to mankind to many early modern eyes, 
so perhaps it is necessary to scrutinize some of the assumptions which 
intellectual historians have made about new ways of understanding the 
Bible.” In particular, the historiographical categories into which the his- 
tory of biblical knowledge and interpretation has been placed require 
a closer look. By questioning these, it may be possible to open up a 
space within our understanding of the early modern period in which 
the Bible can be seen according to contemporary lights, rather than 
in the backward-looking glance of the guardians of theological (and 
secular) modernity. In the process, it may become clearer which early 
modern themes have been most important in shaping hermeneutics, 
and what changes in interpretation mattered most in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

One easy target for anyone wishing to reexamine the historiography 
of the Bible’s interpretation and reception in the early modern period 
is the extent to which liberal Protestant authors and assumptions have 


the Reformation as “the Starting Point,” from which a specifically Protestant critical 
scholarship developed in late seventeenth- and eighteenth-century England. 

3 Highlights in a vast literature on the ‘scientific revolution’ and its significance 
include Lindberg and Westman 1990; Brooke 1991a. Brooke stresses the interrelatedness 
of scientific and religious ideas at any one time, and hence disposes of old-fashioned 
interpretations of the triumph of science over theology, either in the seventeenth or 
even the nineteenth centuries. Lagrée 1992 provides some introduction to the contem- 
porary theme of the two books. 
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determined the scope of inquiry.’® Although this may explain some 
of the concentration on the growth of critical scholarship from the 
Reformation to the Enlightenment, to which I have referred, it does 
not provide any fresh reasons for wishing to go beyond that interpreta- 
tion. In any case, liberal Protestant theologians and historians have not 
been alone in arguing that the late seventeenth century witnessed the 
birth of modern critical scholarship, out of the intellectual crises of 
the Reformation and the Enlightenment. ‘The authors of several works 
that have helped to establish this position, particularly among modern 
historians, grew up and were educated in Catholic cultures.” Indeed one 
of the effects of late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Catholic 
modernism, especially in France, may have been to revive interest in 
the anti-clerical authors of the Enlightenment. Certainly, modernism 
gave life to a new movement in biblical studies that quickly rediscov- 
ered affinities with earlier Catholic critics, such as Richard Simon.” 
The urge to say something about the growth of modern attitudes is 
unavoidable, even for those writers whose concern with the differing 
traditions and identities of the various churches is strong.” It remains 
remarkable, however, that the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries should have become the focus for such agreement about the 
birth, for good or ill, of our current interests and obsessions.” It is 
surely worth inquiring how this came to be so. 


°° Attacked by Lambe 1988, and particularly clear in the approach of Stuhlmacher 
1979. Arguing from the standpoint of Anglican ecumenism, Evans 1992 (37-69, 
285-92) has instead stressed the ambiguity of the changing approaches to interpreta- 
tion of sixteenth-century humanists and reformers, and the extent of their operation 
within the traditions of the Vulgate and of the medieval idea of the fourfold meaning 
of Scripture. 

27 Most notably, Paul Hazard (1878-1944), see Hazard 1935 (English translation, 
The European Mind 1680-1715, by J. Lewis May, London 1953), and Hazard 1946. 

2 Laplanche 2006, especially 77-84, 361-73. 

2° For example the collaborative Bible de tous les temps, 8 vols, Paris 1984—9: in par- 
ticular Bedouelle and Roussel 1989; Armogathe 1989; Belaval and Bourel 1986. It is 
hard to generalize about these vast and erudite books, except to say that they provide a 
fragmentary kaleidoscope rather than a complete survey, and that within this the treat- 
ment of British topics (particularly as against French ones) is somewhat disjointed. 

3° As I have already suggested, other periods also present interesting possibilities, 
see, for example, Smalley 1952; Evans 1984-5. Reeves 1969 shows how the history 
of the interpretation of the Bible can be combined with the broader intellectual and 
social history of a period. 
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It had always struck me as a surprising fact that Deism, which had been 
the prevailing form of thought among the educated classes in England 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, should have abruptly dis- 
appeared somewhere about 1760, giving place to a revived Puritanism in 
the form of Methodism and Evangelicalism. I saw clearly that the usual 
solution offered by the orthodox, viz. that Deism had been triumphantly 
refuted in argument, did not explain the fact. I attempted an original 
inquiry, of a kind new in this country, into the philosophic causes of the 
sudden rise and as sudden extinction of Deism in the last century”! 


The dilemma that troubled Mark Pattison (1813-84) in the late 1850s, 
when he decided to write the essay on “Tendencies in Religious ‘Thought 
in England, 1688-1750’ that appeared in 1860 in the remarkable and 
explosive volume, Essays and Reviews, was subtly different from the one 
with which this essay has been preoccupied thus far.” Pattison was 
unconcerned with the rise of modern critical attitudes to the Bible in 
England in the first half of the eighteenth century because it was unclear 
to him that his own contemporaries had any knowledge of modern 
critics or their conclusions. In fact, Pattison’s own acquaintance with the 
German scholarship that was reshaping contemporary understanding, 
and that many historians have characterized as the intellectual heir of 
earlier English deism, was recent and relatively limited. It was shaped 
much more closely by his encounter with the historical and biographi- 
cal writing of Jacob Bernays, and by his acceptance of the German 
ideal of scientific research (Wissenschaft), than it was by conversion to 
any school of German biblical criticism. The environment of learn- 
ing in which Pattison had grown up had in fact been resolutely hostile 
to German criticism: those denizens of Oxford in the 1830s, such as 
Edward Bouverie Pusey, who had spent time in Germany generally 
regretted their encounter with what appeared to them to be rationalist 
as well as dull scholarship.” 

From Pattison’s perspective, unlike that of modern writers, the 
problem appeared to be accounting for the failure of deism, rather 
than explaining its success in transforming critical attitudes. Pattison 


31 Pattison 1885, 313. 

32 On Essays and Reviews, see Altholz 1994; Ellis 1980. 

5 See Jones 2007, 43-51; cf. Rothblatt 1997; Rowell 1983, 71-97; Sheehan 2005, 
241-58. 
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realised, however, that mere success in argument had probably not 
been enough to defeat deism: broader and more profound reasons 
also needed to be found. In thinking this, he went beyond those of his 
contemporaries for whom the legacy of eighteenth-century natural 
theology had been the triumphant refutation of the deist argument 
about God’s providence, and thus also the refutation of deist criticism 
of more traditional interpretations of Scripture. Pattison did not simply 
accept that there had been continuity of thinking, in which methods 
of understanding either Scripture or nature had survived deist and 
other criticisms unscathed because they were, in some sense, more 
correct.** For personal as much as for intellectual reasons, Pattison did 
not feel capable of taking so self-satisfied a view of his own time. On 
the contrary, for Pattison, a revolution in method remained essential, 
for the wellbeing of the individual, of scholarship, and of society. This 
made Pattison, the Oxford historian, a more radical advocate of intel- 
lectual change than his contemporaries at Cambridge, ostensibly the 
more advanced of the two English universities in the mid-nineteenth 
century. The moral ideal of scholarship that Pattison represented was 
far removed from the model of mathematical and athletic attainment 
represented by the Cambridge Tripos.*° 

In its sense of the historical development of knowledge and the pro- 
gressive growth of human rationality, Pattison’s treatment of the past 
allowed for major disjunctions, such as that provoked by Copernicus, 
as well as continuities. Like the Cambridge historian of the sciences 
and natural theologian, William Whewell (1794-1866), Pattison at times 
believed that natural evidences might indeed support belief in a deity. 
Pattison was, however, willing to go well beyond Whewell: he was, in 
this sense, a representative of the much broader ‘cultural apostacy’ of 
the 1840s, which was characterized by writers as diverse as Newman, 
Mill, and Darwin.* This was apparent in Pattison’s skepticism about 
traditional assumptions concerning revealed religion. Similarly, Patti- 
son was unusually willing to see the deployment of natural evidences, 
notably by William Paley, as a product of the particular historical cir- 
cumstances of the developing argument over divine providence, rather 
than in the context of an ideal philosophical method, which might 


34 See Clarke 1974, 89-99; Hitchin 1997; Brooke and Cantor 1998, 141-243; 
Thomson 2005. 

3 See Warwick 2003, especially 176-226; cf. Brock and Curthoys 1997. 

% On ‘cultural apostacy,’ see Turner 1993, 38-72. 
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reveal unchanging truths.” Pattison’s sense of the historical was one 
aspect of a more general attack mounted by the authors of Essays and 
Reviews on the continuing regard for the miraculous, especially among 
evangelical Christians. It seemed neither intellectually respectable nor 
emotionally challenging to construct philosophical proofs to demonstrate 
the possibility of what known to be impossible, a product of histori- 
cal and textual misunderstanding rather than of divine activity. For 
Pattison’s collaborators in Essays and Reviews, therefore, the lesson that 
biblical criticism had to learn was taught by the natural sciences, and 
their refusal to build theories on assumptions.”® 

A major concern for Pattison was to overcome what he saw as the 
pernicious effect that church party had on the nation’s intellectual and 
religious life. One aspect of the rhetoric of each of the church parties 
was to establish their own history and heritage, and to deride that of 
others. Differing views of the religious behavior of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries played their part in such rhetoric. On the one hand, 
the eighteenth century was a period of licentious irreligion (to be con- 
trasted with earlier or later periods of purity); on the other, the strength 
of the Anglican church lay in its success in having established the 
rational foundation of religion through arguments which had confuted 
not only the deists but other enemies, such as Catholics and indeed all 
extreme ritualists, or enthusiasts and dissenters in general. ‘The problem 
for Mark Pattison and for others who favored a broad, national church, 
was in part one of finding an alternative history. Within that history, the 
demands of criticism and of scholarship would be heard, just as they 
were in the lives of Pattison, and other advocates of a broad church. 
For Pattison himself, the solution lay in describing the true history of 
the deist movement, and of the criticism of the historical, metaphysical 
and textual evidences for the Christian religion. In doing so, he found 
fault not with the deists, but with the polemic of their opponents. 
Pattison’s deists are themselves Christian authors, though like Pattison 
himself at times they perhaps teetered on the edges of the abyss of 
skepticism. The achievement of the eighteenth century did not lie in 
the work of the rational theologians, who had combated the deists, nor 


37 Temple, Williams, Powell, Wilson, Goodwin, Pattison, Jowett 1860, 254-329, 
especially 254-61; Jones 2007, 219-55; Altholz 1994, 4-8; cf. Brooke 1991b; Vidal 
and Kleeberg 2007, especially 394-6. 

38 Ellis 1980, 48-101; Temple, Williams, Powell, Wilson, Goodwin, Pattison, Jowett 
1860, 330-433. 
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was it to be found in the irrational religion of the evangelicals (from 
which Pattison himself had fled). In as much as Pattison found room 
for grudging praise of the eighteenth century, it lay in the principles 
of toleration established then, and in the spirit of criticism that might 
guard against unhealthy dogmatism. Although Pattison had eventually 
rejected the conclusions on ritual and authority in the church of the 
Tractarians, he remained convinced that religious belief required more 
justification than reason. Because he had rejected the solutions of the 
Oxford Movement, Pattison required also that religious belief, and the 
Bible, be open to criticism and the conclusions of scholarship.” 

The dilemmas with which Mark Pattison found himself presented 
were commonly felt in the intellectual and clerical worlds of the mid- 
nineteenth century, although Pattison’s own position was certainly an 
unusual one. They were especially troubling to those who shared some 
of Pattison’s background or sympathies, either the high-brow evangeli- 
calism in which Pattison had grown up, and into which others who 
reconsidered the intellectual history of the eighteenth century, notably 
Leslie Stephen, had been born, or the concern for the future of the 
national church which writers and clergymen like John ‘Tulloch, Charles 
Abbey, or John Overton had in common with the authors of Essays and 
Reviews, including Pattison himself.*® Our own view of the religious and 
intellectual history of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
has largely been formed by the writings of these men, and it reflects 
their sense of the meaning of that period, one which to them had far 
more immediacy and polemical value, and far more direct importance 
for their own sense of identity, than perhaps it need have to us today. 
The gulf which has opened up between our perceptions and those 
of the nineteenth, let alone the eighteenth, century need not mean that 
the past deeds and thoughts which lie beyond it are irrelevant to us, 
nor that we cannot learn much, including things about ourselves, from 
examining them. But it ought to encourage us to be wary of simply 


3° See Pattison 1885, especially 149-245; Temple, Williams, Powell, Wilson, Good- 
win, Pattison, Jowett 1860, 254-329, especially 254-8, 277-83, 290-4, 300-3, 326-9. 
The essay was reprinted in Pattison 1889, vol. 2, 42-118; see also Pattison’s “Life of 
Bishop Warburton,” Pattison 1889, vol. 2, 119-76. On Pattison’s life and attitudes, see 
Jones 2007 and also Green 1957, esp. 99-119, 217-38; Green 1985, esp. 11-13, 33-4, 
49-50, 227-8; and Sparrow 1967, esp. 62-134. 

See Annan 1986, 1-47, 146-91; Ellis 1980, 1-47; Tulloch 1885, see also Tulloch 
1872 for another attempt to locate in a tolerant past the coincidence of rational phi- 
losophy and latitudinarian divinity. 
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reiterating what our grandfathers decided must have happened, or 
should have happened, before even they were born. 


BIBLICAL HERMENEUTICS AND THE SCIENCES IN 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY BRITAIN 


One cause of the morbid fascination with which mid-Victorian authors 
turned to the intellectual history of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries lay in a wary recognition that the ideas that had 
underpinned the religious world of their early lives were under scrutiny. 
At one level, uncertainty was stoked by the political and ecclesiological 
dilemmas to which I have already referred, but behind these could be 
found a growing sense of unease about the purpose of the church and 
a recognition of its intellectual and pastoral shortcomings. Although 
it was neither provoked by modern biblical scholarship or discoveries 
in science, nor necessarily fuelled by them, this unease was certainly 
worsened, once it was there, by the knowledge that there might be 
monsters out there, particularly in the harsh and unintelligible world 
of the German critic.*! 

It is worth putting such unease in context. The situation in early 
nineteenth-century Britain bore few signs of the vulnerability in biblical 
hermeneutics that the writings of later inerrantist critics might otherwise 
lead one to expect. Certainly, English critics were not immune from 
the influence of the kind of discussion and debate that was taking 
place in Germany. Indeed, had it not been for the frightening events 
of the French Revolution and the new lease of life that they gave to 
conservatism in church and university in Britain, the effects of German 
scholarship on liberal English critics, such as Herbert Marsh, Bishop 
of Peterborough, might have been more public as well as more far- 
reaching. Instead, in the early nineteenth century at least, the cause of 
a philosophical approach to the renewal of Christianity was taken up 
principally by radicals, such as Samuel ‘Taylor Coleridge, or by writers 
whose ideas placed them increasingly on the fringes of Christian ortho- 
doxy. Within English dissent, there was a long tradition of uncertainty 
about the historicity of particular biblical texts, notably those relating 
to the divinity of Christ, that by the late eighteenth or early nineteenth 


* Some justification for these remarks may be found in Chadwick 1975, 21-139; 
Crowther 1970, 40-65; Brent 1987, 150-83. 
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century appeared to provide fertile ground for broader criticism of the 
primacy of the text of the Bible as a route to religious knowledge. ‘The 
dissenting focus on the text of the Bible had the effect of making 
the slope towards uncertainty even more slippery than it would prove for 
orthodox writers in the mid-nineteenth century, as the literary examples 
provided by Edmund Gosse’s Father and Son or The Autobiography of Mark 
Rutherford may make clear.” Yet there was also the legacy within the 
established church of a native school of biblical criticism, developed 
particularly at Oxford in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
which laid particular stress on the literary form of biblical texts and on 
the deployment of historical and anthropological conjecture to make 
sense of problematic passages and phrases.** 

That school, which had its origins in the work of Robert Lowth (1710- 
87) and triumphed in the projects of Benjamin Kennicott (1718-83), 
influenced Catholic scholars, such as Alexander Geddes (1737-1802), 
as well as members of the Church of England.** It played at least as 
important a role in the development of German critical ideas about 
Scripture as English deism did, particularly through its influence at the 
Hanoverian university of Gottingen. The work there of Johann David 
Michaelis (1717-91) built on the ideas of English scholars, although 
Michaelis was sometimes critical of the timidity of their conclusions. 
Michaelis’s writings in turn were positively received in early nineteenth- 
century England. The consensus that the world of the Old Testament 
might be understood in the same way that one might gain knowledge 
of contemporary Arabian or Pacific-island cultures had a parallel in 
contemporary natural theological practice.*® Moreover, it continued to 
be agreed that facts gathered from nature might bear witness to the 
history described in the Bible or provide philosophical demonstration 
of the almighty hand behind their design.“ Awareness of the variety 
of nature did not easily challenge ideas of the bountifulness and provi- 
dence of creation. Similarly, discoveries about the nature of geological 
change or evidence of the extinction of species by no means necessarily 


® Braine 1989; Haakonssen 1996; Turner 1993, 73-100. 

B See Rogerson 1984, 147-96. 

* See Jarick 2007; Kugel 1981; Fuller 1984. 

5 Smend 1991, 43-62. 

16 Smend 1991, 63-73; Sheehan 2005, 182-221; Hess 2002, 51-89; Carhart 2007, 
27-68. 

4 See Rappaport 1997. 
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represented a challenge to traditional forms of natural theology." Sin 
and the changes that it had worked in both human and natural history, 
providential rather than mechanical processes of change, continued to 
provide persuasive explanations for natural phenomena within a biblical 
framework.“ Popular writing in the sciences perpetuated rather than 
undermined such perspectives. The publications of the Religious Tract 
Society maintained a specially provident reading of nature, heightening 
the differences between human and animal habitats and behaviors, even 
if other bestsellers, such as the anonymous Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation (1844), in fact written by the devout Episcopalian, Robert 
Chambers (1802-71), appeared to set out arguments more in keeping 
with a theology of generally provident divine laws that left little room 
for the specifics of the Christian message.” 

The work of Chambers, like that of Charles Lyell in geology, did 
much to pave the way for the debates that followed on the publication 
of Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species (1859). Controversy about the 
nature of the evidence provided by geology remained active at much 
the same time.” Darwin’s work did not, however, represent the end 
for organic natural theologies, especially those of a neo-Lamarckian 
kind. The revival of this kind of thinking in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries should make one pause before attributing 
to Darwinism a change in the form of scientific interpretation that 
straightforwardly wrenched theology and biblical hermeneutics with 
it. Despite this, the debate over evolution certainly did have an effect 
on theology: in part, however, this was to allow theologians who had 
already become unsure of the value of the link between traditional 
natural theology and Christian morality or revealed religion to sever 
unwanted ties.” As the example of Pattison and his fellow contributors 
to Essays and Reviews demonstrates, discussion over biblical hermeneu- 
tics was underway, sparked in part by reflections on scientific method, 


® See the persuasive discussion in Rudwick 2005, esp. 239-91, which suggests some 
of the ways in which new evidence that Earth could not be eternal and new discover- 
ies which cast doubt on the coincidence of human history with the entire history of 
Earth might each be compatible with Christian apologetic. See also Greene 1982, esp. 
19-45; Klaver 1997. Cf. Gillispie 1951. 

+ Rupke 1983, esp. 233-54; Moore 1986. 

5 Fyfe 2004, esp. 60-140; Secord 2000. 

5I See Rudwick 1985, 164-271; Secord 1986. 

5 Burrow 1966; Moore 1979; Gregory 1986; Turner 1993, 101-27; Bowler 2001, 
esp. 122-59. 
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before Darwin had published. The setting for this controversy was 
political and social as well as theological and scientific: at its heart lay 
utilitarian understandings of the individual that were skeptical about 
traditional Christian analyses of human behavior.” Uncertainty about 
the political future of the established church, and concern about the 
role of evangelical ideas within it, also played their part. Nevertheless, 
just as British natural theology was tempered rather than destroyed 
by Darwin, so British biblical theology was not altered overnight. The 
panic with which the pioneers of modern inerrantist biblical criticism 
reacted to the changing hermeneutics of both Scripture and science in 
the late nineteenth century revealed much about their own marginal 
status in British intellectual life.” Even in the Netherlands or America, 
it perhaps said more about the threat posed by modern society to the 
position of evangelicals within the churches than it did about the speed 
with which contemporary theologians and scientists were abandoning 
traditional methods of interpretation. 

There certainly was change, however, with regard to the text of 
the Bible to be used in ordinary circumstances. This change, too, has 
appeared an unacceptable concession to inerrantist writers. The trium- 
phalist rhetoric about the historical achievement of the English Bible 
which had helped the evangelicals of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society to spread cheap copies of the Authorized Version up and down 
the land (if not, in practice, all around the globe as they had intended) 
muted into the realization by some more critical Anglicans that, what- 
ever its historical merits, the Authorized Version might require revision. 
This was a position adopted with reluctance, and taken up in order 
to prevent an eventual cry for unacceptable kinds of tinkering—‘The 
revision of the original texts must precede the revision of the transla- 
tion, and the time for this, even in the New Testament has not yet fully 
come.”” Despite the praise of the English Bible itself, and of the first 


5 Haskell 1993; Turner 1993, 3-37, 73-100. 

5 Sandeen 1970, esp. 81-102. 

5 Westcott 1868, ix; for Westcott’s involvement in the Revised Version of the Eng- 
lish Bible (1881-5), see Weigle and Moule 1963, 371-2; Chadwick 1971-2, vol. 2, 
53-59. His attitude can be contrasted with that of Anderson 1845, vol. 1, xi, where 
it is claimed that the Authorized Version “is the only version in existence on which the 
sun never sets.” Anderson was a founder of the Edinburgh Bible Society, and praised 
the work of the Bible Societies in general for being the agents of God’s providence 
in filling the world with English Bibles. A more sober assessment of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society’s success at home, and relative failure abroad, is provided by 
Howsam 1991, esp. in the tables at 210-11. 
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English reformers who had helped to translate it, doubts remained 
about English biblical and theological scholarship. It may be correct to 
observe that modern translations of the Bible into English have failed 
to command the affection that the Authorized Version appeared to 
generate. Nevertheless, to many of Westcott’s contemporaries (and even 
to Lowth and some of his), it was clear that revision of the Authorized 
Version was an inevitable necessity at some point.”® 

These comments, I hope, make it clear that both the idea of Scrip- 
ture and the methods of its interpretation are in constant flux. There 
can be no single tradition of unchanging interpretation or method, 
regardless of the stability of institutions. Equally, the relationship 
between hermeneutics in biblical studies and the sciences has been 
maintained precisely because of its malleability, rather than through 
the establishment of particular moments of consensus, powerful though 
some of these have been. The claims of modern historians from the 
inerrantist tradition therefore seem weak. The perception, however, 
that the story might be different in nineteenth-century Germany, the 
Netherlands, or France is well worth entertaining. Other essays in this 
volume will discuss these topics, but some remarks may not be out of 
place here. For Catholic writers, certainly, it seems to have been the 
case that, until the Papal condemnation of modernism in 1907, it was 
intellectually plausible to move away from the doctrine of biblical iner- 
rancy. In the process, ideas of biblical inspiration could be developed 
that were not limited to the letter of the text, and that might be more 
compatible with developing arguments regarding both biblical and 
natural knowledge.” The crisis provoked by modernism, particularly 
in France, was in part a reflection on the position of an international 
church in a modern, secularizing nation state. In the first decade of the 
twentieth century, over forty years of debate came to head. Until the 
1850s, influential French critics, such as Antoine Garnier (1762-1845) 
and his pupils at the seminary of Saint-Sulpice in Paris, were able to 
maintain a highly traditional interpretation of natural theology, based 
largely on seventeenth-century sources, alongside a robust denial 
of the importance of myth or anthropological evidence in interpreting 
the text of the Bible. Thereafter, conservative critics struggled to resist 
the incursion of the science of religion, in particular as practiced by 


56 Cf. Sheehan 2005, 27-53; Norton 1993, 94-135, 301-348. 
5 See Burtchaell 1969. 
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Ernest Renan, into debates about the authority of the Bible.” The 
reception of German biblical criticism, particularly with reference to 
the life of Jesus, in late nineteenth-century France was in turn shaped 
by Renan’s experience.” Nineteenth-century German biblical critics 
were certainly more adventurous, and more diverse, in their reaction 
to the legacy of eighteenth-century writers than their contemporaries 
in either England or France. 


Reason’s DISCIPLES: NINETEENTH-CENTURY GERMANY READING 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


There is nothing new to the claim that late seventeenth- and early eight- 
eenth-century English deist writing helped to form nineteenth-century 
German biblical criticism." The reaction to nineteenth-century German 
biblical criticism in England was directly linked to the interpretations 
of biblical and theological debate in late seventeenth and eighteenth 
century England then available. Many of the authors engaged in intel- 
lectual history used as one of their sources Gotthard Victor Lechler’s 
Geschichte des Englischen Deismus (Stuttgart and Tübingen 1841).°! This had 
been written under the supervision of Ferdinand Christian Baur, the 
doyen of the Faculty of Theology at Tübingen, Strauss’s intellectual heir, 
and the leading contemporary exponent of historical-critical theology. 
According to Lechler, as a consequence of David Hume’s skepticism the 
critical spirit embodied in the English deists of the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries had eventually become debased in England. 
Its true legacy was to be found in the torch which it passed on to the 
free spirits of the German enlightenment, through the translation into 
German (by L.J. Schmidt in 1741) of Matthew Tindal’s Chnstianity as 
old as the Creation (London 1730), and then of the major books both of 
the other deists and of their orthodox opponents.” Between 1745 and 
1782, some twenty works by English deist writers were published in 
German translation. Taken up by Christian Wolff, disseminated in part 


58 Laplanche 1994, 107-67. 

5 Laplanche 1994, 168-206; Laplanche 2006, 21-175. Renan’s work was also 
influential on discussion in Italy, see Fabris 1992, 135-44. 

0 See Reventlow 1984. 

°! See, for example, the Bampton Lectures of Farrar 1862, xxiv-vi; Stephen 1876, 
vol. 1, v; Abbey and Overton 1878, vol. 1, 202. 

&2 On Schmidt, see now Spalding 1998. 
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through the interest of the court of Frederick the Great, and above 
all advocated by Reimarus and Lessing, the writings of these critics 
(all of whom are properly Christian for Lechler) inspired the growth 
of the critical scholarship of the Bible and of Christian theology, first 
at Halle and then at Tübingen.” Like others of his German contem- 
poraries, Lechler reinterpreted the writings of deist authors in a less 
radical form, which was more compatible with traditional Protestant 
Christianity, and, when assessing the impact of deist writing, he made 
little distinction between heterodox and orthodox authors. He saw in 
the English deist authors the antecedents of modern biblical criticism. 
The nineteenth-century English writers who read Lechler, by com- 
parison, often displayed little other familiarity with German theology. 
Unlike Lechler, they tended to be suspicious of the deist authors, and 
their suspicions were enhanced by his evidence that the deists were 
responsible for modern German critical theology. (An exception was 
Leslie Stephen, whose view of Hume’s role in the story was however 
far more positive than Lechler’s.) 

Because of the use of the deist authors made by German theologians, 
the intellectual history of the late seventeenth- and early eighteenth- 
centuries had a very different relevance in the later eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries than might otherwise have been expected. 
In Germany, they laid the foundations for a nontraditional approach 
to the Bible, that of the so-called Neologen, who modified traditional 
Lutheran belief in sola scriptura. In its place, they set the idea that the 
Bible contains the word of God, rather than that it is the word of 
God.” The development of criticism in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries rapidly embraced both the idea that the Bible 
might have been shaped by supposedly primitive notions of myth and 
the solution to the uncertainty of the text that was embodied in the 


6 Lechler 1841, iii-v, 1-7, 437-460; cf. Schlosser 1843-52, vols 1-2, in which the 
role of French manners and of Voltaire in altering the tone of German ideas tends to 
be stressed. Lechler 1841, 7, notes his differences with Schlosser. For accounts of Baur 
and the Tübingen School, see Hodgson 1966; Harris 1975. For a modern account of 
the translation of English deist authors, see Voigt 2003. 

ĉ Cf. Herder’s recommendation of Brian Walton, and under the right circumstances 
of Richard Simon (“Richard Simon ist der Vater der kritik A. und N.T. in den neuern 
Zeiten; allein jetzt ist für Sie noch nicht die Zeit ihn zu lesen.”): von Herder 1827-30, 
vol. 13, especially 17. 

® See Sheehan 2005, especially 223-40; Kugel 1981; Rogerson 1984, 15-140; 
Breuer 1996; Bultmann 1999. 
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documentary hypothesis.” As a result, German criticism built quickly 
on the uncertainties about the ideology propagated by organized reli- 
gion, which the writings of deist authors had inculcated, and was able 
to forge a new form of history out of the textual scholarship of late 
eighteenth-century critics such as Benjamin Kennicott. Ideas that had 
formed part of orthodox scholarship for a long time were now trans- 
formed by this new turn in scholarship. These included both historical 
interpretations of the Hebrew priesthood, which had been as much a 
feature of the orthodox writings of the English divine John Spencer 
as they were of the more heterodox work of Richard Simon, or liter- 
ary interpretations of Hebrew poetry, such as those advanced in the 
middle of the eighteenth century by the Oxford critic, Robert Lowth.°? 
As the documentary hypothesis gathered ground over the course of the 
nineteenth century, it gradually rewrote the rulebook of early modern 
biblical criticism. In the process, the game itself changed, such that 
assumptions about the philosophical character of human beings began 
to take on the role that had once been played by historical assumptions 
about texts or about religions. 

Nevertheless, it remains important to recognize the polemical role 
played by seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century British authors in 
the transformation of German biblical criticism. In the fragmented 
intellectual context of the German small states of the late eighteenth 
century, British philosophy had for a time a reformist appeal that went 
beyond simple engagement with ideas.” However, exposure to British 
writing in translation was not a one-way street: conservative theologians, 
moral commentators, and novelists were as likely to be translated as 
radical English or enlightened Scottish authors.”” Non-academic com- 
mentators, such as reviewers in newspapers and popular journals, often 


°° Cahart 2007, esp. 161-92; for the consequences of the idea of myth in the 
growth of a comparative study of religion, in both Britain and Germany, see Kip- 
penberg 2002. The importance of empire and of imperial institutions in fostering 
British enthusiasm for this anthropological approach in the late nineteenth century 
should not be overlooked. 

7 See Assmann 1997; cf. Harrison 1990, which sees a more significant role for deist 
writing in inspiring such developments in the study of religious ritual and practice. 

68 A clear treatment of this change is Howard 2000. For the long-term development 
of this idea, see Nicholson 1998. 

6 See Oz-Salzberger 1995. 

” See Fabian 1992; see also Sträter 1987. Aland 1970 provides some perspective 
on the conservative nature of pietist biblical theology, in particular, and on the regular 
contacts between Pietist writers and English authors; cf. Reventlow 2001, 126-46. 
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remained critical of the apparently rationalist theology of deist and 
other writers in translation”! In the nineteenth-century German-speak- 
ing world, the development of a new style of interpreting Scripture was 
often unpopular or misunderstood, limited by confessional boundaries, 
and largely confined to an academic elite. This elite, however, had 
the considerable benefit of economic independence and often also of 
state sponsorship for its educational activities.” These factors helped 
to make the reception of a new approach in hermeneutics generally 
less controversial than it proved in the Anglo-Saxon world.” Despite 
this, it would be difficult to characterize this hermeneutic as rational- 
ist, whatever the debt that its practitioners claimed that they owed 
to English deism.’* At its origins, moreover, the German revolution 
in hermeneutics built as solidly on a rereading of the patristic and 
humanist textual scholarship that formed the core of the Lutheran 
tradition, and on developments in the theory of biblical accommoda- 
tion, as it did on imported ideas.” Although some later biblical critics, 
notably Strauss, were quickly sympathetic to Darwin’s ideas, readiness to 
accept a new hermeneutic in biblical interpretation did not necessarily 
imply the rejection of moral and teleological readings of nature. As 
Frederick Gregory has argued, however, the real difficulty facing post- 
Kantian German theologians was not how to reconcile religion with 
natural evidences but how to deal with philosophical skepticism and 
the reduction of religion to morality.” The move towards historical and 
comparative understandings of sacred texts was part of the response to 
this problem in nineteenth-century Germany, just as it had been part 
of the response of English critics to the less-thorough-going skepticism 
of deist writers in the eighteenth century. What was new in a German 
context, and what proved particularly difficult to assimilate in the late 


™ See Voigt 2003; van den Berg 2008. Oz-Salzberger 1995, 77-85, draws atten- 
tion to linguistic and cultural misreading as a factor in even the positive reception of 
such ideas. 

7? See Gossman 2000, 413-53; Reventlow and Farmer 1995. 

73 This is not to ignore the storm over Strauss’s ideas about the New Testament, 
which ensured that he would never hold a university post: see Harris 1973, esp. 
123-33. 

™ See Reventlow 2001, 278-90; Bultmann 1999, 120-30; D’Alessandro 2000, esp. 
159-73. Rationalism was certainly part of the appeal of deist writing to earlier Ger- 
man critics, notably Reimarus: cf. Reventlow 2001, 157-75. 

® Hornig 1961, esp. 149-236; Bultmann 1999, 50-85. 

7 Gregory 1992, 67-159, and, on Kant’s legacy, see esp. 248-60; Mathys and Seybold 
2001, 108-26; Reventlow and Farmer 1995, 223-45. Cf. Addinall 1991. 
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nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Anglo-Saxon world, was the 
increasing move away from concentration on the religious history and 
identity of the Christian church towards concern with the philosophical 
and moral engagement of the individual believer, both with the Gospel 
and with the world.” 


A GENEALOGY OF BrpLicAL HERMENEUTICS, 1700-1900: 
THe ROLE OF THE SCIENCES 


The impact of a newly philosophical form of biblical criticism proved 
so strong after the middle years of the nineteenth century, however, for 
causes that had little to do with its development. One reason that we 
have already considered and that certainly played a role in the spread 
of heterodox ideas during the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was the existence of skepticism about some aspect of the doctrinal 
foundations of organized religion, notably for Christians the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Yet doubts of this kind had existed at least since the 
time of the Reformation. True, they received a very considerable boost 
from the spread of clandestine literature and ideas that became pos- 
sible at the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries. For a time, as Jonathan Israel has reminded us, such ideas 
indeed seem to constitute the way forward in both politics and religion. 
The success of the radical enlightenment may help to explain why late 
seventeenth-century clandestine literature still had a philosophical fris- 
son a hundred years later. It does not, however, explain the impact of 
higher criticism, nor, as we have seen, does it account adequately for its 
growth. From the middle years of the seventeenth century, there were 
writers in England and the Netherlands in particular who advocated a 
skeptical stance to some of the claims of biblical literature and who were 
deeply critical of the attempt to build exclusive forms of ecclesiastical 
power on the authority of the Bible. By the early eighteenth century, 
partly as a result of the writings of the English deists but also because 
of the broader spread of libertine, pantheistic, and anti-Trinitarian 
argument, imitators of this attitude to biblical interpretation could be 
found in France and Germany, as well as elsewhere in Europe. ‘To some 
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extent, the interpretative claims of these critics of biblical authority, 
from Hobbes to Spinoza to Toland, went along with parallel claims 
about the interpretation of nature. As often as not, however, from La 
Peyrére to Beverland to ‘Tindal, claims about natural religion were as 
important as those about natural theology.” 

Two lessons may be drawn from this brief outline of the first stage 
of a genealogy of modern biblical hermeneutics with reference to the 
sciences. The first is that the role of English deism, so important to 
the higher critics of the nineteenth century and their twentieth-century 
heirs, was only one part of the story. The second is that there was 
no straightforward, rationalist attitude to the evidence of nature that 
characterized either critics of biblical authority or their opponents. 
Voltaire was enthusiastic about the metaphysics that he found in Collins 
and about the moral argument set out by Tindal. He was delighted 
by the natural philosophy of Newton, but baffled by Newton’s own 
theology. Yet, in practice, Voltaire’s biblical criticism was not much 
more than the vulgarization of arguments that had been familiar in 
learned discourse from the mid-seventeenth century. Like Simon, for 
example, he was eager to point out the inconsistencies within the text 
of the Bible taken as a whole.” By the later eighteenth century, how- 
ever, much of the ground being claimed by deist writers was happily 
conceded by orthodox biblical critics.® For Semler, for example, it 
was not necessary to deploy an argument from miracles to defend the 
authenticity of the Gospel witness to Christ: the texts themselves made 
clear in a historical manner both the expectation of a special figure 
by the Jews and Christ’s fulfillment of that expectation”! Equally, for 
contemporary critics such as Lowth, Michaelis, or Griesbach, textual 
evidence, understood through the prism of the historical, literary, and 
anthropological imagination, revealed the consistency of the ancient 
witness of the Bible with historical canons of poetry, prose composition, 
and behavior. Inconsistencies could be shown to be as much problems 
relating to the assumptions of the reader as difficulties with the text 


7 See Israel 2001; see also Benitez 1996; Mulsow 2002; cf. Buckley 1987; Rossi 
1984; Ecole biblique et archéologique frangaise de Jérusalem 1992, 29-64; Livingstone 
2008, 1-79. 

See Torrey 1963; Cotoni 1984, esp. 306-64; see also Astruc 1999. 

8° On the beginning of this process, see Levine 1995. 

5! Brown 1985, 1-55. 
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itself.’ At the same time, the evidence of the senses seemed to provide 
further factual grounding for belief in a deity. From both sides, that of 
biblical hermeneutics and that of the interpretation of nature, there 
was the possibility to fashion apologetic advantage. 

The defeat of deism was brought about largely by the marriage of 
a traditional, evidence-based, and broadly historical approach to the 
Bible with the factual knowledge derived from the discoveries made by 
natural philosophers during the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. The first point to realize is that those discoveries pointed to 
the lawfulness of the natural world and to the likelihood therefore of 
its having been created by a single hand. Although often caricatured 
for being itself a form of deism, the argument from design as prac- 
ticed in the early eighteenth century more often than not stressed the 
benevolence of creation, rather than simply its lawfulness. It was not 
therefore best exemplified by the writings of Isaac Newton (though 
Newton was also careful to allow space for the regulation of nature 
by God), but rather by a succession of physico-theologians writing in 
the tradition of John Ray. The appeal of this sort of theology, and its 
value in combating skepticism, is underlined by its success outside the 
British Isles, embodied, for example, in the work of Bernard Nieuwentijt 
and other natural theologians in the eighteenth-century Netherlands. 
Physico-theology, moreover, appealed to the vogue for exploration and 
collecting that dominated much of mid-eighteenth-century English, and 
indeed Continental, natural philosophy.” A second aspect of the case 
made for the historicity of biblical religion by natural philosophical 
discovery is that collecting promised to supply concrete evidence of 
the history presented by the Bible. The most extreme example of this 
deployment of facts from nature to underpin the historicity of Scripture 
might well be the supposed discovery of a skeleton of ante-diluvian 
man by the early eighteenth-century Swiss naturalist, Johann Jakob 
Scheuchzer. Interest in this style of argument was much more wide- 
spread, however, and it complemented the more philosophical case for 
religion that could be made from observations about the design of living 
things or about divine providence in the multiplicity and preservation of 


® See de Lang 1993, 259-92. Such arguments did not always triumph, especially 
with those better acquainted with the historical interaction of Christianity with other 
religions, such as Edward Gibbon: see Womersley 2002, 13-172. 
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species.®* While natural philosophical argument and discovery provided 
ammunition for skeptics and freethinkers, it also provided powerful 
weapons for their critics. Natural theology was by no means the only 
example: the theories of human psychology and moral development 
that came to be accepted during the eighteenth century also played a 
role in combating religious skepticism or despair.” 

The alliance of method which developed during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and which continued to be defended in England until the early 
nineteenth century, generated different apologetic gains in different parts 
of Europe. As we have seen, the situation in mid-nineteenth-century 
Germany differed in important respects from that in mid-nineteenth- 
century England, partly because of differences in attitude to the relation- 
ship between scientific and biblical hermeneutics. The rewriting of the 
meaning of a critical approach to the Bible and the new ideas about 
how one might interpret nature that arose as a result of the debates 
of the mid-nineteenth century mark a turning point in the genealogy 
that this essay has been trying to advance. However, just as multiple 
approaches remained valid in the eighteenth century, so they continued 
to do so after 1860. Each of liberalism, modernism, fundamentalism, 
and conservatism had to define themselves through a body of assump- 
tions about how one should interpret both the Bible and nature.” Like 
all inheritances, that of the relationship between biblical hermeneutics 
and the sciences has produced varied offspring whose future paths of 
development could not be predicted in advance. 


HISTORICAL CONTINGENCY AND THE COMMUNITY OF READERS 


This essay has attempted to trace a number of interactions between 
biblical hermeneutics and the sciences over the period from around 
1700 to around 1900 as a prelude to the debates that later chapters 
in the volume will consider. In the process, it has tried to establish a 
genealogy of change in which attention is paid to developments in 
the mid-eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries as well as to those 
at the end of the seventeenth century or around 1860. More broadly, 
the essay has been an attempt to communicate two main theses. The 
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first is that hermeneutics as an activity takes place within a commu- 
nity of readers (and hearers). It changes over time but, beyond this, 
it is unlikely to have a unitary character in any one place or at any 
one moment. Moreover, hermeneutical activity necessarily involves 
epistemological judgments that implicitly link understandings of the 
biblical canon to understandings of the natural world.®’ Linked with 
this, the essay has tried to deny that patterns of historical change in 
the relationship between biblical hermeneutics and understandings of 
nature have been simple or linear. There are traditions, to be sure, 
but there is no single, surviving great tradition to which one group of 
critics can claim to have privileged access. Moreover, in general, it has 
been within the field of biblical interpretation itself that the answer to 
hermeneutical problems has been sought. Interaction with the sciences 
has brought information and wrought methodological change in that 
field, but it has not (and cannot) substitute for the on-going develop- 
ment of knowledge and of standards of argument and proof within 
the exegesis of the text itself. 
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PART I 


1700-1900 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
INTERPRETATION OF NATURE: 1650-1900! 


William Yarchin 


From the mid-seventeenth century to 1900, as a modern frame of 
mind took shape, the Western world underwent seismic changes in 
virtually every aspect of public life. The range of historical, political, 
economic, scientific, sociological, philosophical, and even psychologi- 
cal factors relevant to our subject is enormous, and the relationships 
among these factors are complex; by necessity our brief sketch of this 
portion of the history of biblical interpretation as it pertains to devel- 
opments in the interpretation of nature will remain incomplete. The 
press for brevity will restrict our focus largely to the Anglo-American 
and German Protestant cultural worlds. A more complete treatment 
would include developments in biblical interpretation that took place 
among Protestant and Catholic scholars in France, Italy, and Holland, 
as well as among Ashkenazic Jewish exegetes. As for the interpretation 
of nature, space limits the survey largely to geohistory, with little atten- 
tion given to natural history and none to medicine. 

Within these limitations, this chapter describes how from the eight- 
eenth to the dawn of the twentieth century biblical interpretation 
continued the loss of relevance for the interpretation of nature that 
had begun with the Copernican revolution. Efforts to make the history 
depicted in the Bible intelligible greatly attenuated if not eliminated 
Scripture’s relevance for understanding the history of Earth. This is 
attributed to fundamental changes in ideas of history and of revela- 
tion that shaped the answer to the question: what kind of history does 
the Bible contain? I review these changes as they occurred in attempts 
to make the history of Earth, of the Bible, and of religion intelligible 
and I describe the standards of intelligibility applied. Offered from a 
perspective focused on the history of biblical interpretation, this chap- 
ter aims to provide general background for more detailed studies of 


' Introduction to Parts 5-6. 
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the relationships between the interpretation of nature and Scripture 
during this period. In order to more fully appreciate the nature of the 
changes that biblical interpretation underwent vis-a-vis interpretation 
of nature during our period of interest it will be helpful to begin with 
a quick glance at the state of affairs during late antiquity and the late 
medieval period prior to the rise of science.’ 


INTERPRETATION OF NATURE AND OF SCRIPTURE BEFORE THE 
RIsE OF SCIENCE 


In premodern times nature was not understood under terms produced 
by systematic investigation. Certain key advances in engineering came 
about to harness natural forces with greater efficiency and wider appli- 
cation,’ but by and large the things of nature were made intelligible in 
the Christian West as spiritual and moral symbols that derived their 
meaning from scriptural allusion to them. The roots of this way of 
viewing nature and Scripture trace back to the Greco-Roman era." Its 
Christian application was most enduringly articulated in Neoplatonic 
terms by Augustine, who maintained that the observable world of things 
and events was actually an exterior manifestation of the true, intelligible 
world. Among those observable things were words that served as signs 
of the doctrines that God taught through Scripture; when words of 
Scripture denoted things of nature, those too signified divine doctrine. 
Thus knowledge of the things of nature had value primarily to the 
extent that it could enhance understanding of that which the natural 
item symbolized by virtue of its mention in Scripture.” 

Guided by this metaphysical perspective, in the Christian West 
interpretation of scriptural words and of things of nature was largely 


2 For more comprehensive and penetrating accounts of premodern interpretations 
of nature and Scripture than can be offered here see Lindberg 1992 and Harrison 
1998. 

3 See Hill 1996. 

* See Dawson 1991. 

5 See Augustine 1995, 2.16.59. Augustine notes, for example, that as the serpent 
is known to shield its head with its body when attacked, Christ’s injunction to “be 
wise as serpents” (Matt. 10:16) “means that in place of our head, which is Christ, we 
should offer our body to persecutors, so that the Christian faith is not as it were killed 
within us when we spare our body and deny God.” Howell 2008 treats the important 
nuances of ‘literal’ and ‘figurative’ in Augustine’s hermeneutics with reference to the 
creation texts of Genesis. 
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figurative.’ Visible, tangible things were characteristically (although not 
exclusively) taken to speak of invisible, spiritual things. As Scripture 
communicated its divine message, it used words that signified actual 
objects or actions in the world (lion, mountain, bread, walking, wres- 
tling), which themselves were figures of intangible, spiritual truths (divine 
sovereignty, nourishment of the soul, the struggle between godly and 
ungodly human tendencies). In this hermeneutical framework it was 
assumed that God had set forth not only the words of Scripture to com- 
municate divine truth but also the physical world for the same purpose. 
As the words of Scripture referred to them, things in the tangible world 
were taken to speak figuratively of spiritual realities because God had 
ordered both—the world and Scripture—to be read together so that 
people could be instructed about divinity and morality. The Bible and 
the world together comprised a single intertext wherein both the words 
of Scripture and the things of nature signified multiple ways: in an 
immediate, ‘literal’ sense and in a figurative sense.’ In its literal mean- 
ing the Bible was taken to present a total narrative of Earth’s creation 
and of human history, including humanity’s estrangement from God 
and a redemption through Christ that forged the kingdom of God in 
the ongoing church community. The coherence of this narrative was 
achieved by figural interpretation of certain texts that also served to 
unify the disparate parts of the biblical canon into a univocal revela- 
tion, which was coterminous with the Bible’s literal meaning. Thus 
premodern biblical interpretation was both literal (in understanding 
biblical history) and figural (in understanding biblical semantics). 

But changes to this centuries-old interpretive system emerged in 
the late medieval period, cursorily summarized here in order to frame 
our focus on later centuries. During the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries Christian biblical interpreters began showing preference for 
the literal sense of Scripture at the semantic level, in part owing to a 
greater exposure to medieval Jewish interpretive traditions that did not 
share a proclivity for figurative hermeneutics. The growing Renais- 
sance preoccupation with classical texts cultivated a greater regard for 
the meaning of words as inseparable from their rhetorical occasions. 
This meaning came to be known as the literal sense, but understood 


ë See the collection of essays in O’Meara 1981. 

7 In the thirteenth century, using Aristotelian metaphysical categories, Thomas 
Aquinas provided a rationale for multiple senses discerned in Scripture and in nature. 
See Part 1, Question 1, Article 10, in Thomas of Aquinas 1920. 
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in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries differently than it had been in 
premodern hermeneutics. The humanist impulse was to recover, as 
much as possible, the original meanings of ancient expressions in their 
social dimensions as they were addressed to their original audiences. 
Here the literal sense of the text still bore God’s revelation of reality 
and redemption, but largely as articulated in the conventions of ancient 
rhetoric as the humanists understood it. Language in the Bible was 
increasingly seen to signify more rhetorically than metaphysically, and 
so the meaning of a biblical text was seen to be far more determined 
by the rhetorical occasion of its composition than by any system of 
symbolic significance. 

This enormous hermeneutical shift not only affected attitudes regard- 
ing the text of the Bible; the way the world itself was viewed also 
underwent a transformation. ‘The physical, historical world and all the 
things in it were seen less and less as symbolic of metaphysical truths 
or as bearers of the spiritual meaning. Instead of providing objects of 
moral or theological interpretation, the physical world became an object 
of study in its own right. William Gilbert’s On the Magnet and Magnetic 
Bodies, and on the Great Magnet the Earth (1600) illustrates the development 
nicely. Building on the knowledge generated by earlier craftsmen and 
investigators, Gilbert’s work emphasized the role of carefully explained 
direct experimentation in pursuit of a philosophical understanding of 
magnetic force. In his system, magnetism is the fundamental physical 
force that animates planetary rotation and renders Earth itself a magnet, 
thereby accounting for the properties of loadstones and the actions of 
compasses. Although much of his magnetic philosophy would eventually 
be discarded later in the century as major developments in mathematical 
method offered superior causal explanations, Gilbert’s posture on direct 
observation and experimentation reflected an increasingly valued norm 
toward understanding the physical world that yielded lasting discoveries 
in many other areas of investigation. To be sure, natural philosophers 
during this period were agreed that a greater understanding of how the 
physical world works brought a more penetrating awareness of God’s 
wisdom and power. Their work was often motivated by a profound 
sense of calling to celebrate God’s greatness and to recover pristine 
knowledge of the world believed to have been lost by Adam's fall? 
Natural theology flourished as a result of this widely shared conviction. 


8 See Harrison 2005 and 1998, 226-35. 
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Still and all, relative to premodern hermeneutical approaches to nature 
and Scripture, the task of making the physical universe intelligible was 
becoming less an adjunct to theological doctrine per se and more an 
enterprise of natural philosophy.’ 

The new antiquarian orientation toward words in the biblical text 
and the emerging classificatory-mechanical orientation toward things in 
the natural world prompted various efforts during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to synthesize the two growing bodies of informa- 
tion into mutually illuminating knowledge. One approach appeared in 
the work of the French polymath Marin Mersenne, whose hopes for 
a new science of the seventeenth century were published as Quaestiones 
celeberrimae in Genesim (1623). But as scientific discoveries multiplied in 
the course of the century—along with knowledge of ancient Oriental 
languages and details of the emerging science of textual criticism—the 
trajectory of comprehensive synthetic biblical and scientific interpreta- 
tion that Mersenne had envisioned did not continue, at least not in the 
commentary tradition. Nonetheless the Bible, by virtue of its function 
as the organizing matrix for Christian civilization in the West, continued 
to serve as the all-encompassing referencing grid according to which 
the mushrooming empirical data about the animate and inanimate 
physical world—in fact, about most any subject—could be organized 
and classified. For some readers, encyclopedic compendia such as 
Johann Scheuchzer’s Physica sacra (1731-1735) pointed to a harmony 
of scientific discoveries with biblical content by implying God’s design 
of the natural world. But generally they served more a utilitarian than 
theological purpose, organizing and presenting a vast range of infor- 
mation about the biblical and natural world within the framework of 
the best-known and most highly regarded meta-narrative in the West." 
What was not accomplished through the biblical encyclopedic medium 
was the sort of cultural and intellectual synthesis characteristic of the 
older Renaissance tradition of biblical exposition promoted by Mer- 
senne. But attempts to synthesize or relate interpretation of the Bible 
with that of natural world would continue into the modern period, as 


° See Harrison 1998 and Bono 1995. On the rise of experimental and mathemati- 
cal method see Dear 2001. 

10 See Williams 1948. 

" See Sheehan 2003 and Milbank 1997, 94. 
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illustrated by the following example of understanding Earth’s history 
scientifically, cursorily sketched here for illustrative purposes.” 


MAKING Eartu’s HISTORY INTELLIGIBLE 


The synthesis aimed at in the modern period has been not so much 
between Scripture and nature in stasis as between Scripture and nature’s 
history. After Galileo, natural philosophers and theologians came to agree 
generally that Scripture had little to say decisively about astronomy, 
chemistry, and physics. But the Bible, filled with narrative, did make 
abundant historical claims when read in accordance with traditional 
literal hermeneutics. The interpretive crux came to hinge on interpreting 
what natural evidence indicated had happened in history vis-a-vis what 
the Bible had indicated for the same. As geology developed from miner- 
alogical investigations toward a distinct discipline, historical conclusions 
based on geological research were obliged to take the literal biblical 
record into account to an extent that most other sciences did not. 
Efforts to integrate interpretation of Earth’s features with interpreta- 
tion of the Bible took the form of theories of Earth that began to appear 
in the later seventeenth century. ‘The triumph of Copernican heliocen- 
tric cosmology and the growing recognition of law-like regularity in 
the processes of nature suggested to many—including, briefly, René 
Descartes—new ways of theorizing about the formation and features of 
Earth that would not entail cosmological speculation inconsistent with 
the biblical narrative record." Following the Cartesian model (nuanced 
by Cambridge Platonism), ‘Thomas Burnet in 1681 published the first 
two books of a comprehensive philosophically systematic accounting of 
Earth as a physical body subject to natural forces from its beginning to 
its eventual end, while retaining the basic biblical frame of Earth’s story 
(with special emphasis given to an idiosyncratic interpretation of 2 Pet. 
3:5-13)."* In order to maintain his synthesis Burnet engaged in eclectic 
biblical exegesis, a practice not unusual at the time. When drawing upon 
descriptions of Earth from the Psalms, he tended to interpret the text 


2 For more complete overviews of the emergence of modern understandings of 
Earth’s history see Oldroyd 1996, 42-144 and Rudwick 2005. 

B See Rudwick 1986, 304-305. 

1 For a more detailed treatment of Burnet’s geotheory see Magruder 2008. 
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literally.” But at points where the Genesis account (the first chapter in 
particular) did not support his more deterministically schematic Earth- 
history, Burnet applied the ancient Augustinian notion of accommoda- 
tion: because Moses’ contemporaries could not have understood the 
truth of philosophy, the biblical narrative “bears in it evident marks of 
an accommodation and condescension to the vulgar notions concern- 
ing the form of the world.”’® Subsequent exemplars of Earth-theory 
genre continued to propose explanatory systems accounting for the 
formation of Earth’s features through mutually interpreted natural and 
biblical evidence. For instance, in his An Essay Toward a Natural History 
of the Earth, John Woodward produced a stratigraphic account of fos- 
sil distribution by making the Noachian flood central to the formation 
of Earth’s features.” Generally friendlier to a somewhat more literal 
reading of the Genesis flood narrative than Burnet’s, and initially quite 
influential, by the mid-eighteenth century Woodward’s Noachian thesis 
no longer convinced most naturalists on scientific grounds. Nevertheless 
the effects of the biblical flood upon Earth’s surface continued to factor 
in theories of geological history—only, however, by reinterpreting the 
biblical account in nonliteral fashion.'® The stance that Galileo had 
famously maintained for the interpretation of nature and of Scripture 
took root in the eighteenth century: there can be harmony between 
what the two books say if the Bible is made intelligible in the light of 
scientific knowledge and other nonbiblical evidence." 

Nonliteral interpretations of the flood narrative were able to contrib- 
ute to an integration of biblical and scientific interpretation because 
Earth was usually understood to be only several thousand years old. 


5 For examples see Burnet 1690, 61, 84, 398-400. Originally published in Latin, 
the English translation was produced from 1684-1689. 

16 “Tis very apparent that Moses hath accommodated his Six—days Creation... that 
which was before the eyes of the people when he writ. But it is a great question 
whether that was ever intended for a true Physical account of the origine of the 
Earth.” Burnet 1965, 407. 

1 Woodward 1695. For a nuanced review of the ways in which the Noachian flood 
story, when taken as an essentially historical occurrence, contributed to the development 
of natural history as a field of study see Browne 2003. 

B John Whitehurst, for example, considered many major geological features to be 
the result of an enormous geological disturbance that the Bible reports figuratively in 
the flood narrative as a universal inundation. See Whitehurst 1786, 131. 

19 Galilei 1989, 87-118. We should note that on occasion Galileo was capable 
of reading the two books in the other direction by appealing to biblical support for 
Copernican cosmology; see Rossi 2001, 79-80. For further treatment of Galileo’s 
hermeneutics see Davis and Chmielewski 2008. 
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Since late antiquity, calculations from Old Testament genealogies, with 
information provided by records from Greece and Egypt, had suggested 
that Earth was created some 4000 to 5000 years before Christ. In the 
early modern period, time-scales developed by chronologists such as 
Joseph Scaliger had made it possible to confirm that conclusion, most 
famously in the determination of 4004 BCE as the year in which God 
created the heavens and Earth.” But through the eighteenth century, as 
knowledge grew concerning the physical processes whereby geological 
and geographic features are formed, it became increasingly obvious that 
much more time would have been required for Earth to take its present 
shape.” How much time? The ancient philosophical notion of eternal- 
ism—the view that Earth and the physical forces that shape it have had 
no beginning and will have no end—had long been rejected within the 
Christian theological tradition for metaphysical incompatibility with the 
biblical depiction of Earth and everything contained therein as tempo- 
rally finite entities vis-a-vis a creator. Nonetheless newer geotheories like 
James Hutton’s Theory of the Earth (1795) described empirically observ- 
able processes, such as volcanism, erosion, and sedimentation operating 
endlessly according to natural laws producing Earth and its features, 
prompting negative responses from Catholic and Protestant natural 
philosophers on the basis of the metaphysical implications associated 
with eternalism. In order to integrate the time-scale of observable 
geophysical processes with the metaphysics that the West had derived 
from the Bible, scholars would come to suggest that, subsequent to its 
finite beginning (which the Bible supports when read literally), Earth 
had seen a very long history (which the Bible does not support when 
read literally)” Acceptance of an enormously long history for Earth 
received broader support with the 1796 publication of Exposition du 
système du monde in which Pierre-Simon, Marquis de Laplace, proposed 
his famous nebular hypothesis for the formation of all the bodies of the 
solar system over eons of time. As the late eighteenth century became 
the early nineteenth, lines of evidence from various areas of research, 
including geognosy, Earth physics, physical geography, and (crucially) the 


2 This calculation was attributed to Archbishop James Ussher from his 1650 Annales 
Veteris Testamenti, a prima mundi origine deducti. In 1701 Ussher’s creation-date began to 
appear in printed editions of the Bible. On the sources of Ussher’s calculations see 
Fuller 2005. 

2! This subject is treated at some length in Rudwick 2005. 

22 Rudwick 2005, 118. 
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systematic study of faunal and floral fossils, converged in an intellectual 
development that produced the modern geohistorical perspective that 
Earth and its features are deeply historical, that is, not only of great 
age, but the product of contingency.” This latter point—that there has 
been nothing inevitable about the course that geological events have 
taken—resonated metaphysically with the way the biblical narrative 
had traditionally been interpreted to show God’s willful intentions 
in human history and (now) geohistory. But the empirical geological 
conclusion, that before reaching its present state Earth had undergone 
frequent changes of global scale over an almost unimaginable span of 
time, put a strain on traditional literal readings of the biblical narrative 
account and the accompanying chronologies of just a few thousand 
years of Earth history. By the time Charles Lyell published Principles of 
Geology in the early 1830s and Elements of Geology later that same decade, 
most geologists were coming to agree there would be no further need 
for the history of Earth to be made intelligible by interpreting it with 
reference to the biblical Earth-story read literally. Here again, it would 
be interpretations of nature that would necessitate a reinterpretation of 
Scripture—the Genesis account of creation in particular—if the same 
history were to continue to be found in nature and the Bible. 

Just how would the Bible be reinterpreted? Figural interpretation, 
long employed to point out theological or moral teachings in the Bible, 
was available for application to accommodate geohistorical realities. 
For example, historian August Ludwig von Schlözer was keenly aware 
of the significance of contemporary geological discoveries for the age 
of Earth. Since he also recognized that the early Earth story found in 
Scripture could not be taken for history by modern standards, without 
comparative evidence from other ancient sources, Schlözer was drawn 
in 1772 to suggest that each ‘day’ of Genesis 1 might be understood 
symbolically as a sequential stage in the geological and biological 
development of Earth.** But the figural approach was not the only 
one. At about the same time (Epochs de la nature, 1778), after carrying 


8 See Rudwick 2005, 227-237. Rudwick highlights the leading role played by 
Georges Cuvier (of Paris’s Muséum national d’Histoire naturelle) in the convergence 
of evidence and argument that led to the birth of natural history. 

** See Reill 1975, 85, citing Schlözer’s Vorstellung einer Universalgeschichte (Göttingen und 
Gotha: J.C. Dieterich, 1772-1773), 1: 62-63. See also Schlözer’s response to Johann 
Gottfried Herder’s critique of his Unwersalgeschichte in Schlözer 1997, 348-51. Already 
in the seventeenth century it was evident to theorists such as Newton and Burnet that 
at least the first several days of the creation-week of Genesis would necessarily have 
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out experiments on the rate of cooling Earth metals in accord with 
Newton’s laws, the great naturalist and polymath Georges-Louis Leclerc, 
Comte de Buffon, concluded that the six days of the biblical creation 
account must refer to extremely long stretches of time if they were 
to be integrated into modern scientific interpretations of geological 
evidence. For textual support he alluded to the grammatical form of 
the Hebrew in Gen. 1:2 which, as he understood it, could be taken to 
connote durative rather than punctiliar action—and so great stretches of 
time.” These attempts at harmonizing geology with a historical reading 
of Genesis were supported by certain nonspecialists as well as by some 
geologists during the first half of the nineteenth century, according to 
whom the biblical creation days were intended by the author to refer to 
vast geological epochs that modern investigators could see as generally 
corresponding to the sequence of the geological column. Alternatively, 
others maintained that the biblical Earth story in Genesis 1 could be 
interpreted in harmony with the modern Earth-story by discerning, in 
the Hebrew syntax linking the first and second verse of that chapter, 
a break in the narrative—a gap in the biblical record—that could 
have extended for millions of years. In this reading, the actual days 
of creation of the world in its present form would have picked up 
the Earth-story just before the appearance of life and humans.” Both 
linguistic approaches shared the distinction that the literal sense of 
the biblical text would be determined not by the ancient cultural and 
philological realities of the text discerned and interpreted by modern 
scholarly exegesis, but by the physical realities of Earth uncovered and 
interpreted by modern scientific geology. 

These efforts at biblical interpretation, as well as proposals to under- 
stand geological features as effects of the biblical flood, sometimes 
referred to collectively as “scriptural geology,” were for the most part 
products of Anglo-American thought, in which the culture and tools 


been much longer than twenty-four hours, prompting speculation of slower rotations 
of Earth in that primordial time to account for it; see Roger 1982. 

*5 See Brooke 1991, 237f. 

2 This form of the syntactical argument as first proposed by the Scottish theologian 
Thomas Chalmers in an 1834 Bridgewater Treatise (Chalmers 1835, 1:38), the so-called 
“gap theory” gained notoriety in the 1836 Treatise from the respected geologist William 
Buckland, supplemented by the exegetical support of the Oxford Regtus Professor E.B. 
Pusey (Buckland 1836, 1:22—25). Prior to Chalmers and Pusey it had been suggested 
that the Hebrew verb in Genesis 1:1 could be understood in the pluperfect as “had 
created,” opening up an indeterminate span of time before the commencement of the 
Genesis creation sequence; see Rudwick, 2005, 202. 
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of biblical interpretation generally had remained focused on the 
philological and text-critical sciences advanced by previous generations 
of scholars. Harmonizations of geological and more literal biblical 
interpretations were rarer among the leading natural philosophers and 
biblical exegetes in the German states. There, where deeply informed 
historical and hermeneutical studies had been applied to the Bible, rela- 
tively free from state or ecclesiastical opprobrium for almost a century, 
it had been more widely recognized that Scripture was not the sort of 
literature that spoke reliably of geological or natural history, as we will 
see. Later in the nineteenth century, when the levels of historical, her- 
meneutical, and scientific sophistication rose among the scholars hired 
to teach and publish in English and American institutions, scriptural 
geology was seen to place a burden upon the text of Genesis impossible 
to bear.” 

During our period of interest, then, Earth came to be seen as the 
product of an historical process that could no longer be described in 
the terms and by the data available from Scripture. This meant that 
the role reserved to the Bible in the formation of scientific knowledge 
would change: many of the West’s leading interpreters of nature and 
Scripture came to the conclusion that the Bible could no longer be 
regarded as an authority on every subject that is mentioned in its pages. 
Analogous changes also took place with regard to understanding the 
Bible itself as an historical phenomenon, as perceptions of the text and 
content of Scripture took on historical dimensions different from what 
had been recognized by earlier generations. 


MAKING THE BIBLE’s History INTELLIGIBLE 


The attention that Renaissance scholars had devoted to biblical phi- 
lology and text traditions of the Septuagint, the Targums, and other 
ancient sources showed the need for new explanations for the historical 
and textual inconsistencies that their studies revealed. In the Nether- 
lands the Jewish philosopher Baruch Spinoza (1670) argued that the 
inconsistencies were among the features of the biblical text that showed 


27 The subject of scriptural geology is rich and culturally complex with limited 
bearing on major developments in biblical interpretation beyond the issues and inter- 
pretive strategies reviewed above. For insights into the interplay of social, ecclesiastical, 
political, and scientific factors attendant to scriptural geology see James R. Moore 
1986 and Rupke 1983. 
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it to be a product of its times, appropriate to the peoples of antiquity. 
Biblical interpretation therefore required careful study not only of the 
languages but also of the broader cultural horizon of the biblical writ- 
ers and their earliest readers. Such an historical-critical examination 
would serve to distinguish and isolate the elements in the Bible that 
were historically contingent from the enduring philosophical truth that 
Scripture had to offer as divine communication. Because Spinoza’s 
application of the principle of accommodation restricted the Bible’s 
value to the extent its teachings comported with reason, any authority 
the Bible might have had for the interpretation of nature was severely 
challenged, if not effectively eliminated. 

At about the same time, the French Oratorian priest Richard Simon 
proposed a historical rather than a philosophical accounting for bibli- 
cal incongruities. Advancing on the text-critical work of the Protestant 
Hebraist Louis Cappel and the Oratorian Jean Morin, Simon argued 
in his ground-breaking Histoire critique du Vieux Testament (1678) that 
the imperfect processes by which the earliest biblical documents were 
composed, edited, and transmitted over time at the hands of numerous 
unnamed scribes accounted for many of the gaps and inconsistencies 
pointed out by early modern critics.” The implication of Simon’s 
work was that the Bible’s authority resided ultimately not so much in 
its literal truth—which could be obscured by the vicissitudes of his- 
tory—but rather in what had been preserved in the teaching tradition 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Thus whereas for Spinoza it was phi- 
losophy that salvaged, from a historically contingent Bible, those ideas 
that could be received as divine truth, from Simon’s volumes it could 
be said that the task was accomplished by the church’s authoritative 
interpretive tradition. 

Although their respective works could be used to influence toward 
diametrically opposed objectives—Simon, the necessity of ecclesiastical 
authority and Spinoza, the relativizing of the same—the legacies of 
both scholars were to energize greater efforts at historical investigation of 
Scripture, particularly in Protestant Europe. Even those who disagreed 
with their conclusions were influenced by their methods.” Spinoza had 


8 In 1689 Simon published Histoire critique du texte du Nouveau Testament followed by 
Histoire critique des principaux commentateurs du Nouveau Testament depuis le commencement du 
Christianisme jusques a notre temps in 1693. 

°° Despite official efforts to prevent the dissemination of Spinoza’s and Simon’s works, 
enough copies were distributed throughout eighteenth-century Europe to have a pro- 
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argued that the surest way of interpreting Scripture “is no different 
from the method of interpreting Nature,” that is, from direct examina- 
tion of the artifacts themselves in their natural or historical context.*° 
In the case of Simon, with his intimidating array of empirical data, 
it proved difficult to marshal convincing historical evidence in opposi- 
tion to his basic theses regarding the history of biblical composition. 
So the eighteenth century saw much toil poured into establishing the 
most accurate history of biblical manuscripts and manuscript families 
by scholars such as John Mill, Johann Albrecht Bengel, Johann Jakob 
Wettstein, and Benjamin Kennicott.*! Ironically, although these efforts 
were often motivated toward proving the authenticity of biblical teach- 
ing via demonstration of reliability in the manuscript tradition, one 
result of emerging textual science was to effect a subtle shift in how 
biblical manuscripts were seen, particularly in the German cultural 
world. Whereas the manuscripts had hitherto often been regarded as 
loci in which divine truth resided, the new textual science approached 
them as objects of collation and evaluation according to historical 
methodology. Thus they took on the character of artifacts witnessing 
to a technological history, however much they also may have witnessed 
to divine action in history.” 

Eighteenth-century changes in perceptions of history and methods 
of its investigation were by no means restricted to biblical manuscripts 
but came also to transform the study of biblical content. Biblical inter- 
pretation had over the centuries played a role in the development of 
the political-ecclesiastical structures in England and in the German 
states. As political-ecclesiastical crises enveloped those societies in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, fresh examination of the Bible’s 
content ensued with an aim to determine what might be legitimately 
understood from its pages as God’s revealed will for human societies. 
In an age of reason that was deeply impressed with the mathematical 
laws which account for natural phenomena, that was aware of ancient 
nonbiblical religious systems that seemed to relativize much of biblical 
law, and that was convinced by Lockean epistemology, the Bible—as an 
ancient revelatory document filled with reports of miracles—became 


found effect on biblical interpretation in the long run. See Israel 2001, especially 97-104 
and 302-307; Woodbridge 1988 and 1989; Lambe1985; and Reventlow 1980. 

30 Spinoza 1988, 89. 

3! Mill 1707; Bengel 1734; Wettstein 1751-52; Kennicott 1776-80. 

32 See Sheehan 2005, 97-101 and Deconinck-Brossard 1991. 
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the focus of intense polemic in England and revolutionary research 
developments in Germany. 

Freethinkers in England challenged the presumed authority of 
Scripture by philosophically questioning the possibility of timeless rev- 
elation occurring within history. Inasmuch as the traditional claim was 
that revelation of the divine occurred as authenticated by miraculous 
events, a further point of contention was the likelihood that biblical 
miracles could have actually taken place. Recognition of the primacy 
of literal meaning in biblical texts showed the New Testament claims 
of fulfilled Old ‘Testament prophecies violated the more plain historical 
references of the prophetic oracles. Deists’ application of the Lockean 
belief that reason alone was in a position to adjudicate any claim for 
revelation meant that the Bible was to be interpreted as any other 
literature, religious or secular. In the absence of a network of figura- 
tive interpretation to insulate biblical writings and their authors from 
criticism, biblical writings were thus exposed to rational investigation 
for internal consistency, for signs of authorial credibility, and for moral 
and historical intelligibility—and found wanting. Hans Frei has traced 
the process by which extrabiblical frames of reference, preeminently 
historical, became the standards by which the Bible came to be under- 
stood for meaning and truth.” What was deemed in biblical narrative 
to lack historical factuality was thereby considered to lack meaning. Frei 
notes, “Once the Deist had raised the question of external evidence 
for revelation, the status of factuality for the meaning of revelation 
became a permanent item on the agenda of religious argument.”** In 
the early modern period theologians increasingly regarded Christianity 
as a system of religious propositions the rational truth of which rested 
in part on the historical veracity of the events reported in the Bible, 
particularly in the Gospels. A good deal of the historical biblical research 
generated in the eighteenth century was at the hands of Catholic and 
Protestant scholars (in opposition to the philosophes and Deists), paralleled 
by investigations from natural philosophers, concerned to establish the 
coherence of the biblical narrative—and implicitly the Christian faith 


33 Frei 1974, 

3t Frei 1974, 138. Not everything can be laid at the Deists’ feet, as Frei himself 
recognizes. In Germany, the moderately conservative Halle theologian Sigmund Jakob 
Baumgarten posited a distinction between the words of the Bible that refer to historical 
events and the events themselves, such that divine revelation was to be found in the 
events (which can be verified through historical research, authenticating the revelation) 
rather than in the biblical account of the events (88-89). 
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founded upon it—when read for its literal meaning without figural 
interpretive glue.” 

Beyond evaluating the revelatory value of biblical narrative, devel- 
opments in the study of biblical poetry furthered and nuanced the 
historicist impulse, particularly as German theologians would eventually 
exercise it. In 1753 the English scholar Robert Lowth presented a series 
of lectures at Oxford on ancient Hebrew poetry in the Old Testament.*° 
Lowth approached the subject with a focus on the distinction between 
the style of writing featured in the poetry of the biblical prophets and 
psalms from the style of classical literature. Recognition of the distinct 
Hebraic poetic style supported a new perception of the biblical prophets 
as literary artists speaking in the poetic idiom of their time to the issues 
of their time, rather than exclusively as divinely inspired predictors of 
the distant Christian future.” Lowth’s contribution, however, ultimately 
was not limited to the importance of cultural context for understanding 
uttered speech in the Bible. He also argued that in the development 
of human civilization, the earliest form of speech was poetic, wherein 
the poet would express essentially the same insights that a philosopher 
might, but in a more aesthetic mode of discourse”? 

Lowth’s aesthetic approach to the Old Testament lent additional cre- 
dence to contemporary efforts, tracing back to Spinoza, to account for 
the content of Scripture as strictly human effects, fully operative within 
the limitations of primitive cultural horizons, but nonetheless containing 
genuine philosophical and religious truth. Moreover, the British bishop’s 
comparative literary analysis further demonstrated the fruitfulness of 
interpreting the Bible by applying insights acquired from the study of 
nonbiblical literature. When the German classicist Christian Gottlob 
Heyne applied Lowth’s ideas to mythic interpretation of the Bible, he 
reversed the usual explanation of myths as derivative from Old Testa- 
ment narratives and symbols by suggesting that some biblical content 
could itself have originated from myth. Heyne considered ancient 


3 See Palmer 1939, 53-76; Reventlow 1985, 335-50; Reedy 1985. 

3 Published that year at Oxford as Praelectiones academicae de sacra poesi Hebraeorum. 

37 In this way Lowth’s work added an aesthetic argument to Anthony Collins’s 
rational argument against interpreting the prophets solely as messianic predictors; see 
Collins 1724. Stephen Prickett (2002, 167) maintains that, despite the legacy of his 
work, Lowth did not intend to undermine typological and figural interpretations of 
Old Testament prophecy, but rather sought to support them with a greater scholarly 
basis (citing Lowth’s preliminary remarks in Lowth 1778, Ivii). 

* Lowth 2005, 1-20. 
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mythical thought a “mode of conception and expression” (Vorstellungs- 
und Ausdrucksform) articulated poetically in myths that were the results 
of efforts by early humans in their primitive psychology to make their 
experiences of reality intelligible through imaginative representations of 
nature’s forces. Inevitably, ancient mythical thinking would distort rec- 
ognition of the actual causes of natural phenomena.” This suggestion 
deeply influenced a number of highly influential German Orientalists 
and theologians, including Johann Gottfried Eichhorn, Johann David 
Michaelis, Johannes Philipp Gabler, and Johann Solamo Semler, who 
together came to be known as the Mythical School. According to the 
Mythical School the value of some biblical myths lay in the historical 
events that could be discovered and reconstructed after applying the 
tools of historical criticism to peel back the layers of mythopoeic dis- 
tortion.” The poet-philosopher Johann Gottfried von Herder adopted 
Lowth’s thesis on Hebrew poetic structures, but he did not share the 
Mythical School’s assumption that humanity’s earliest literary cultural 
expressions could not include reflective insight. Herder rather main- 
tained that the earliest humans enjoyed an unadulterated sensitivity to 
nature that opened them to divine intuitions about the place of humans 
in the world that God had made. Therefore the ancient biblical myths 
and sagas could be valued for insights they conveyed that might be 


3 Hartlich and Sachs 1952, 13-15. The term myth often had been used in reference 
to the earliest thought about the origins of the world and humanity, but in Heyne’s 
work the term usually denoted an early way of thinking expressed in the ancient stories, 
and so myth signified both the character and the deeply ancient age of a narrative. 
Terminological imprecision concerning dubiously historical narratives continued through 
the nineteenth century and into the twentieth century; see Buss 1999, 149-150. 

4 Tn his 1779 lectures on the Urgeschichte of Genesis 1-11, for example, the Univer- 
sity of Jena Orientalist Eichhorn understood the Eden story of Genesis 2-3 to have 
historical events in the lives of the first man and woman as its basis. Eichhorn recon- 
structed the story in mundane terms as it might have happened prior to the addition 
of abstractions regarding good and evil that were introduced by later editors. Certain 
mythical elements such as the conversations with God and the serpent would have been 
part of the very earliest telling of the story (Eichhorn 1779, 129-172 and 172-256). 
Eichhorn’s student Gabler published his teacher’s lectures as an annotated book that 
articulated Gabler’s concern to shield biblical interpretation from a rationalism that 
would on an a prion basis dismiss Scripture for its crude notions of nature and causal- 
ity. Stories such as the Eden episode could be accepted (in a reconstructed form) as 
historically true with the irrational mythic elements exegetically identified on the basis 
of comparative literary analysis and evidence from anthropology. Approached in this 
way, the biblical material could be interpreted with the recognition of the proclivity 
by ancient Eastern thinkers, for their part, to interpret and relate natural incidents in 
terms of the supernatural (Eichhorn 1790, as cited in Rogerson 1974, 3—6). 
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accessible to moderns if read with a corresponding sensitivity.“ The 
implication of this position was that the more ‘literal’ reading of mythi- 
cal elements in the Bible would be a nonhistorical one. 

In the context of developments in late eighteenth-century German 
historiography, the sort of hermeneutics for biblical myth that Herder 
was suggesting need not be considered unscientific. Historians such 
as Johann Christoph Gatterer, whose works Herder had studied, had 
come to regard history as an essential element in reaching a scientific 
understanding of human nature and the social forces that shaped 
human existence. In this view the role of the historian was to become 
much more hermeneutically active than it had been. The historian’s 
task was no longer simply to reconstruct a past sequence of causative 
events, but to render the past more directly accessible to contemporary 
experience through interpretation. The range of data for interpreta- 
tion also expanded beyond events to include ideas, attitudes, and 
values that could be recognized as operative in the past and therefore 
reflecting actual social values that needed to be not only articulated 
by the historian but evaluated as well.” A number of highly influen- 
tial German theologians known at the time as Neologians embraced 
the hermeneutics of this “pragmatic history” in their efforts to attain 
a “living perception” of the Word of God from the ancient biblical 
writings. Gatterer’s Gottingen colleague Johann Daniel Michaelis—who 
had produced a heavily annotated edition of Lowth’s Lectures—adapted 
this historical hermeneutics as he applied his formidable range of 
linguistics skills, scientific knowledge of human psychology, and histori- 
cal tools to identify and articulate the ancient Israelite religious vision 
of society and nature, such that its spirit might be made available. 
Similarly, the Halle theologian Johann Solamo Semler extended the 
position presented by his teacher Sigmund Jakob Baumgarten by 
positing a distinction between the enduring word of God, on the one 


*! See especially Herder 1782-83 and 1774-76. 

® See the exposition of Gatterer in Reill 1973. Georg G. Iggers observes, regarding 
the emerging German historicist ideology, that the study of history came to be seen 
as the only means of understanding culture, institutions, and even morality, inasmuch 
as everything in human life was wholly conditioned by the historical setting in which 
it had existed. Implications of this view impinged on the meaning of events, which 
could not arise from outside history; meaning was a product of the historical process, 
emergent wholly from within the course of events themselves and not independently 
of it. Accordingly, the meaning of past events, ideas, and institutions could be made 
intelligible only by explaining their historical origins (Iggers 1983, 4—5). 

B See, for example, Michaelis 1793. 
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hand, and temporally bound Scripture, on the other hand, arguing that 
the two were not coterminous but that Scripture contained the word 
of God.“ Everything in the Bible is the product of specific historical 
contingencies, and thus statements in Scripture that contradict what 
is now known scientifically and historically must be taken as the result 
of accommodation to the comprehension of the original audience. 
Only historical analysis of the ancient text and of the ancient world 
in which the text was created empowered the interpreter to perceive 
the vital religious insight that historical distance would otherwise have 
kept obscured.” For the sake, then, of establishing a superior religious 
context for contemporary life, the Neologians sought to elevate bibli- 
cal exegesis into a scientific endeavor centered on historical criticism. 
The prestige lent to historical interpretation by Semler and Michaelis, 
along with the Leipzig theologian Johann August Ernesti and others, 
helped establish it as a constitutive element in Continental Protestant 
hermeneutics. 

The Aufklärers understood themselves to be faithful sons of the original 
Protestant Reformation, helping to bring the Christian faith back to a 
revitalized moral (geistlich) stand after a season of stultifying orthodoxy 
and irrelevant biblical exegesis. In that respect many of the advances 
in critical biblical scholarship accomplished during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries were the achievements of scholars and thinkers 
who, far from seeking to destroy the Bible as a spiritual source, believed 
that historical scholarship would help defend the religious value of the 
Bible by grounding it in history.“ The Neologians in particular worked 
toward a theory of historical revelation, the content of which could be 


** Emanuel Hirsch observes: “[D]ie deutsche evangelische Theologie ist mit Baum- 
garten in das entscheidende Stadium des Ubergangs vom Bibelglauben zu einem 
Offenbarungsglauben getreten, dem die Bibel im Wesentlichen nichts ist als die nun 
einmal gegebne Urkunde der Offenbarung” (“With Baumgarten German Protestant 
theology reached a decisive stage, transitioning from being a faith in the Bible to being 
a faith in revelation—a revelation for which the Bible was essentially nothing more 
than a record once given” in Hirsch 1951, 378. See n. 34 above. 

* Semler 1967, 1:75. Note the words of the Leipzig theologian Karl August Gottlieb 
Keil (1810, 7-8): “Den Sinn einer Rede, oder Schrift erkennen heisst nicht, anders, als 
eben dasjenige bey derselben denken, was der Redner oder Schriftsteller dabey gedacht 
hat, und von denen, die ihn hören oder lesen, dabey hat gedacht wissen wollen.” (“To 
understand the sense of a statement or writing means nothing other than to think just 
the same thing when encountering the statement or writing that the speaker or author 
thought when he wrote it, or that he wanted his hearers or readers to think.”) 

*© See Frei 1974, 105-130; Palmer 1939, 53-76; Reventlow 1985, 335-50; Reedy 
1985; Hornig 1961. 
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subject to rational criticism for the sake of modern comprehension. A 
parallel intent motivated Friedrich Schleiermacher as he launched his 
synthesis of theology and science through a redefinition of religion 
itself. The deep precognitive awareness of God that he posited as the 
fundament of religion was not to be confused with any historically 
contingent expressions of insight regarding it. Historical criticism of 
biblical writings was necessary to identify what it was that the various 
biblical writers believed within their own inner subjectivity as well as 
their historical and cultural horizons, in order to discern contours in 
the evolution of human God-consciousness.” 

During the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, then, the 
pursuit of accurate historical understanding of Scripture according 
to the general direction prompted by Spinoza and Simon persuaded 
many prominent German theologians of the nineteenth century that 
in its literal (now understood to mean historically and culturally deter- 
mined) sense the Bible could be accepted only minimally as a reliable 
representation of Earth’s history or of human history. The Bible was 
more authentically an historical witness to ancient faith and religious 
ideas that were to be accessed through recognition of the primacy of 
nonliteral meaning in the biblical texts that expressed them. Scripture 
was now seen as the product of religious history." 


MAKING Reticious History INTELLIGIBLE 


The romantic cultural movement in Germany during the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries was characterized by an interest in myth 
and mythology and the role they played in shaping and expressing 
national identity. This interest framed Herder’s advancement of the 
position that the less ‘historical’ elements of Scripture could express 
a sensitivity toward God’s immanent presence in nature and history. 
Biblical myths, then, are not necessarily mere shards of confused history 
or flawed primitive attempts to comprehend the mundane. They can 
be understood legitimately as essential parts of religious expression by 
the human spirit, making intelligible its intuitions of eternal ideas. ‘The 
romanticist outlook could also recognize myths as literary art and thus 


17 See, for example, Schleiermacher 1958. 
*8 On the emergence in the West of the notion of religion as a configuration of prac- 
tices and beliefs available for historical study see Smith 1963 and Harrison 1990. 
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as falling within the horizon of the aesthetic which, as Friedrich WJ. 
Schelling argued, embraces not only nature but human history as well." 
In a remarkable synthesis of these various psychological and aesthetic 
hermeneutical factors with the Neologians’ efforts to historicize revela- 
tion, the young theologian W.M.L. de Wette’s 1805 Jena dissertation 
reoriented biblical historical criticism in a way that would open new 
avenues of biblical interpretation in the light of major developments 
in nineteenth century scientific interpretations of natural history.°° 
De Wette argued that efforts by the Mythical School to strip away 
the mythic or supernatural elements in the Pentateuch for the sake of 
reconstructing the original historical kernel only resulted in anachro- 
nisms. This was because the texts as they then existed were the products 
of later authors who were writing, on behalf of their contemporary 
generation, epic accounts of Israel’s national origins. The biblical nar- 
rative and legal texts, then, reflected more of the outlook and spirit of 
the times during which they were written than of the times that they 
depicted. It followed that the Pentateuch was of little value as an his- 
torical source as long as reconstruction of Earth’s earliest history and 
the earliest history of Israel remained the primary goal of historical 
investigation”! The Old Testament, however, did remain historically 
valuable for its testimony to the development of religious thought 
traceable (in de Wette’s later works) from biblical times through the 
centuries of the Christian West to the contemporary German cultural 
situation of a Protestant people.’ But for our purposes de Wette’s 
greater contribution was his conclusion that, in the light of the primar- 
ily theological purpose for which the Old Testament documents were 
written, the only scientifically and historically legitimate interpretation 
of them was theological.” In this view the Bible said little that was true 


® See, for example Schelling 1793, 1:41-83, cited in Williamson 2004, 45-46. Ste- 
phen Prickett (1986, 82-83), citing the work of Hans Frei, has noted how the absence 
of a German tradition of realistic prose narrative and criticism contributed to a regard 
for biblical prose narratives as “poetic.” 

50 Dissertatio critico-exegetica qua Deuteronomim a prioribus pentateuchi libris diversum, alius 
cuiusdam recentiorus auctoris opus esse monstratur (available in reprint de Wette 1830). De 
Wette 1806-07 included a farther-reaching treatment of his thesis. 

5! Hartlich-Sachs 1952, 94-96. 

5 See Rogerson 1974, 21, citing de Wette 1821, 89-90; see also Williamson 2004, 
95-98. 

5 In de Wette’s thesis for the first time the history of ancient Israel was separated 
from the biblical account and subject to reconstruction, so that not only was the biblical 
presentation of nature to be corrected or interpreted in the light of natural science, but 
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about the nature of the physical universe or about the history of Earth, 
but rather its literal historical meaning reflected a history of faith—a 
record of what people in the distant past had believed about God and 
God’s actions in the human soul. 

Emphasis on expressions of the inner human spirit resonated in 
the German theological-philosophical environment characterized by 
romantic, Pietistic, and Idealist cultural influences. Many thinkers in 
the German-speaking world came to believe that knowledge and truth 
did not come to the perceiving subject exclusively from without, but 
even more profoundly from within, by virtue of effects from an inner 
sense of absolute dependence, or morality, or rationality.”* Consistent 
with this conviction regarding truth, de Wette represented a distinctive 
biblical hermeneutical position that would prove highly influential on the 
Continent and eventually elsewhere: scientifically historical interpreta- 
tion of the Bible would recognize that the truth of a Volksgeist cohered 
in symbolic and poetic expression rather than necessarily in empiri- 
cally accurate propositions.” David Friedrich Strauss, influenced by the 
Hegelian wing of German idealist philosophy, followed in de Wette’s 
hermeneutical footsteps with his critical investigation of the Gospels 
presentation of the life of Jesus.°° There he sought to demonstrate 
the nonhistoricity of the miracle-laden Gospel narratives in order to 
highlight their symbolic nature, necessitating nonliteral interpretation 
as the only hermeneutical approach consistent with modern modes of 


now the biblical presentation of history (and not just Urgeschichte) was to be corrected 
and interpreted in the light of historical science. The specific thesis that de Wette had 
advanced regarding the place in Israelite history when biblical documents such as 
Deuteronomy and the Chronicles were written was taken up and further developed 
by Edouard Reuss, Karl Heinrich Graf, Abraham Kuenen, and Johann Karl Wilhelm 
Vatke, and brought to its decisive synthesis in Wellhausen 1878, published beginning 
with the second edition of 1883 as Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels. 

5t See Sparn 1985, 38-39. 

°° German biblical scholars of this period were distinctive in that they tended to 
build their respective programs of research in accordance with the philosopher or 
philosophical school they found most satisfying methodologically, epistemologically, 
and metaphysically. Given the foment among German philosophers during the early 
nineteenth century, tracing philosophical influences among biblical scholars is not always 
certain. For example, Schelling had maintained that the biblical narratives were not so 
much history as they were visionary interpretations of the past intended to cultivate 
religious faith, a supposition that guided de Wette’s seminal work on the Pentateuch 
and Chronicles. But de Wette’s view of religious psychology derived from Jakob Fries, 
who had repudiated Schelling’s Naturphilosophie as early as 1805, the year de Wette 
completed his dissertation. See Howard 2000, 34 and Gregory 1990. 

% Strauss 1864 (first ed. 1835). 
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cognition.” Strauss was able to draw attention to the extent to which 
the biblical writers and their sources had been influenced by the reli- 
gious and hermeneutical assumptions operative within their collective 
consciousness. In this view the coherence of the gospel narrative resided 
not in its historicity, but derived instead from the religious conscious- 
ness of the earliest Christians. To those influenced by de Wette and 
Strauss—and their influence in the nineteenth century was consider- 
able—it was obvious that a scientific theological method would require 
anthropological investigation to precede any theological assertion.” 

We have seen thus far that the complex configuration of historical, 
political, philosophical, and theological factors operative in the Ger- 
man-speaking world helped shape a conception of truth that, by the 
later eighteenth century, placed special value on what was perceived 
deep within the human soul. In this hermeneutical tradition the truth 
that the Bible had to offer was not so much about the external world of 
nature or history as it was about the inward disclosure of the divine to 
the human spirit through myths and symbols. For certain major Ger- 
man Protestant interpreters of the Bible, access to this truth required 
scientific historical criticism as a tool to distinguish the transcendent 
truth—which is not a ‘fact’ but more of an intuition—and free it from 
its metaphysical and historical elements. ‘The fruits of that labor sup- 
ported the further hermeneutical task of discerning the inward, religious 
truth in a continuation of the (Lutheran) Protestant legacy. 

In the English-speaking world during this period (1770-1840), bibli- 
cal interpretation was considered no less a scientific endeavor, but it 
was practiced within a rather different conceptual understanding of 
truth as related to the Bible. No university system comparable to the 
German one had developed in England, and certainly not within the 
United States. Despite the influence of German biblical criticism upon 


5 See Gregory 1992, 78-81. 

58 See Brooke 1991, 265. Only a small but highly influential segment of German 
exegetical thought is represented here. There were those who regarded historical truth 
as objective and real, and revelatory of divine purpose. Important confessionalist Ger- 
man scholars like J.C.K. von Hofmann and Franz Delitzsch demurred from radical 
biblical criticism on dogmatic grounds and maintained that understanding biblical 
history’s divine dimension required the confirmation of God’s spirit within. Others 
such as Heinrich Ewald practiced a mild form of biblical criticism, tracing a bibli- 
cal history that was interpreted as more of an organic process guided according to a 
divine mission. Thus historical criticism supported inner knowledge of God through 
explication of the historical processes by which God had engaged with the world and 
with humankind. See Rogerson 1984, 91-109. 
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Unitarian theologians in New England and Britain, and notably upon 
literati like Samuel Coleridge and George Eliot, the intellectual leaders 
of the established church and the dissenting groups remained largely 
unaware of the developments in hermeneutics, idealist philosophy, and 
theology that had taken place in Germany.” The philosophical milieu 
in England at the time reflected mostly a view that John Rogerson calls 
“a Lockean sort of supernaturalism,” according to which knowledge 
comes to the knower from the outside. In this conception the revela- 
tion that the Bible brought was an external one that was approved 
within the interpreter by reason.” What the Bible had to say about 
the external world indeed had to be evaluated for its time-conditioned 
features, but most British exegetes did not consider anything in the 
Bible as mythological symbolism that spoke authentically of the divine 
only in the abstract. The presumption of the reliability of language as 
a vehicle for truth encouraged English and American theologians to 
emphasize philologically accurate interpretation of the biblical texts. 
This emphasis on semantically accurate literal interpretation, in turn 


°° Obvious exceptions would include the Congregationalist Samuel Davidson, whose 
1843 Sacred Hermeneutics developed and applied; including a history of Biblical interpretation from 
the earliest of the fathers to the Reformation exhibits a profound understanding of German 
biblical scholarship from a Congregationalist point of view. So also would the Roman 
Catholic Alexander Geddes, whose work paralleled much of the developing German 
source criticism (see Geddes 1800). Davidson and Geddes both suffered discipline 
from their respective ecclesiastical authorities for their views on biblical criticism. But 
not all who studied German theology in the first half of the nineteenth century came 
o accept unorthodox conclusions about the Bible. The Anglican Edward B. Pusey 
and the American Presbyterian Charles Hodge, for example, upon returning to their 
respective institutions (Oxford and Princeton) from study in Germany went on to use 
heir academic positions to counter the influence of what they considered excessively 
critical biblical hermeneutics. 

® See Rogerson 1984, 150-151 and Rogerson 1982. 

êl A conspicuous example relevant to our theme is found in Testimony of the Rocks by 
he Scottish geologist Hugh Miller, who argued that that the six-days creation account in 
Genesis reflected the perspective of an Earth-bound observer because it was presented 
o Moses in a series of visionary images that captured the primary characteristics of 
each geological period. He suggested that the information was revealed optically rather 
han historically, so that the account could be intelligible to prescientific minds as well 
as to a scientific age, which “when it had come to discover this key to the descrip- 
ion [in Genesis], would find it optically true in all its details” (1857, 156-57). Miller 
critiqued a similar argument offered previously by the Dorpat theologian and biblical 
historian Johann Heinrich Kurtz (1849), who reasoned that, as an historical account 
requires eye-witness records of some sort, Earth’s creation was witnessed through a 
prophet-like visionary experience and recorded from it. Kurtz’s example reminds us 
that the distinction we observe between notions of truth and revelation prevalent in 
Germany and England respectively was by no means absolute. 
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brought a growing interest in historically informed interpretation of 
the various biblical texts, but without much attention to the cultural 
and psychological contingencies of historical interpretation. So, despite 
enthusiastic investigation of the historical world of the Bible for philo- 
logical exegesis, the alien genres of ancient literature did not prompt 
penetrating hermeneutical questions among Anglo-American thinkers, 
as it had for Herder, Semler, Schleiermacher, and de Wette. English- 
speaking exegetes were encouraged by the presumption of the unity of 
truth to rely on the various fields of knowledge as a means of illuminat- 
ing the truth of the biblical revelation. To them, the truths discovered 
in the empirical study of the natural world would tend to confirm the 
theological truths revealed in the study of Scripture.” 

The same outlook predominated among American theologians in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, buoyed by a deep and ubiqui- 
tous commitment to common sense epistemology and a certain type 
of Baconian scientific methodology. For most American theologians, 
the only reliable approach to biblical interpretation was scientific, by 
which they meant a careful philological examination of the text that 
would determine what were the biblical ‘facts.’ Once these facts were 
identified and classified, they would speak for themselves in the canoni- 
cal intertextual aggregate, yielding the doctrines that God intended to 
communicate through Scripture. Implicit in this approach to scientific 
knowledge was a certain expectation that, through proper inductive 
investigation, both nature and Scripture became effective vehicles of 
revelation, disclosing objective information regarding God and God’s 
world of which there could be a high level of certainty. The oft-quoted 
lines by the prominent Princeton theologian Charles Hodge aptly 
summed up the conservative American outlook: 


The Bible is to the theologian what nature is to the man of science. It 
is his storehouse of facts; and his method of ascertaining what the Bible 
teaches, is the same as that which the natural philosopher adopts to 
ascertain what nature teaches. 


® On the flourishing of natural theology in the Anglo-American world see Brooke 
1991, 197-203. 

° Hodge 1871, 9-10. Although published in 1871, Hodge’s declaration is an 
accurate representation of the view of the majority of American theologians in the 
antebellum period. Note also these words from southern Disciples of Christ minister 
James S. Lamar: “['T]he Scriptures admit of being studied and expounded upon the 
principles of the inductive method...when thus interpreted, they speak to us in a voice 
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The conservative American application of Baconianism to biblical 
interpretation was based on twin presuppositions: that there existed a 
categorical kinship between the ‘facts’ of history and the facts of nature, 
and that religious beliefs expressed by ancient biblical writers qualified 
as ‘facts.”°* Clearly discernible in this American common sense Baconian 
biblical hermeneutics was a Spinozist assumption that the meaning of 
the text could be and must be discerned through historical and linguistic 
investigation, free from any philosophical or religious presumptions.” 
This empirically discoverable meaning could be none other than what 
the original author had intended and expressed using literal or figurative 
language. Essentially the same orientation for biblical interpretation had 
been definitively articulated (for Protestants) by Jean Calvin; it found 
new expression by antebellum America’s leading biblical scholar, Moses 
Stuart: “words of Scripture convey the idea which the writer attached 
to them, and neither more nor less.” 

Stuart emphasized the principle of authorial intent so consistently 
that he rejected accommodationist efforts to interpret the biblical writers 
as though they were referring (either symbolically or through nuanced 
meanings of specific words, such as “day” for “epoch” in Genesis 1) to 
cosmogony as it was coming to be understood by modern science; the 
ancient writers could not have conceived of vast eons of time required 
for geological formations. Whereas Spinoza had concluded from similar 
reasoning that scriptural depictions of physical and historical reality 
cannot necessarily be taken as true, Stuart’s position on the authority 
of Scripture brought him to the opposite hermeneutical conclusion: 
since the biblical writers wrote what they meant to say, their meaning 
as modern philological exegesis explicates it is the true meaning of the 


as certain and unmistakable as the language of nature heard in the experiments and 
observations of science” (1860, 176). 

6t See Bozeman 1977, 139-40. 

® See Marsden 1982. 

& Stuart 1831, 141. Calvin wrote in the dedication of his preface to his commentary 
on the book of Romans, “since it is almost [the expositor’s] only work to lay open the 
mind of the writer whom he undertakes to explain, the degree in which he leads away 
his readers from it, in that degree he goes astray from his purpose, and in a manner 
wanders from his own boundaries” (Calvin 1947, xxiii). Compare Stuart: “If I bring 
along with me my philosophical creed, or my party theological creed, or my rationalist 
creed, or my convictions as an enthusiast, and in the explanation of Scripture permit 
either of these to influence our guide me, instead of the plain principles of exegesis 
which nature has taught all men in regard to the interpretation of language; then I do 
not make an explication of the sacred text, but an implication” (ibid.). 
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text. The meaning—and therefore the truth—of Scripture could not 
be determined by findings in natural science.” 

But ultimately the meaning of Scripture for understanding the physi- 
cal world—or at least the range of meaning that Scripture was expected 
to yield—was determined by the findings of natural science. As evidence 
accrued from a variety of scientific disciplines, including astronomy 
(Laplace’s nebular theory), cultural anthropology, comparative religion, 
and Near Eastern archaeological discoveries, the way nature and history 
were coming to be made scientifically intelligible by the mid-nineteenth 
century practically compelled a more refined accommodationist revi- 
sion of Anglo-American notions of biblical revelation. The general 
trend was toward restricting biblical revelation to the information that 
the biblical authors had intended to communicate as divine teaching. 
Such teaching was not so much about the external world as about a 
particular understanding of the religious and ethical nature of humanity. 
Moses, for example, recorded what God had revealed, but his com- 
munication by necessity made use of the ordinary historical traditions 
that were his cultural inheritance.” Exegesis, practiced to identify the 
authorially intended teaching, necessitated careful attention to the his- 
torical and cultural situation of the biblical authors, which supported 
the conclusion that scientific accuracy could not be expected of the 
Bible. Here the ‘plain’ meaning of the text is not necessarily the literal 
meaning, but rather the doctrinal meaning God intended to teach. If 
we detect in this hermeneutical shift a return to the age-old discern- 


°7 Stuart 1836, 48. 

°° It goes without saying that many other factors operative in the West contributed 
to this shift. For a sense of the interplay of such factors see Brooke 1991, 226-320. 

®© Samuel Davidson—who was fully conversant with German historical critical schol- 
arship—allowed for some “negative” accommodation in Scripture, as when Christ chose 
not to reveal some things that his disciples could not have understood due to their loca- 
tion in intellectual history. But Davidson rejected “positive” accommodation as argued 
by Semler and assumed by many others: that is, that the biblical authors adapted their 
communication of divine truth in accord with the primitive stage of knowledge of their 
readers. His objection rested on the impossibility that divinely inspired authors know- 
ingly taught God’s religious truth via scientific falsehoods (Davidson 1843, 199-206). 
The accommodationist view to which Davidson objected was not as widely accepted 
as the “psychologico-historical” view advanced by the “mythic school,” according to 
which the biblical writers innocently expressed the prevailing understanding of nature. 
For a later example of the view that the biblical authors represented the best natural 
knowledge of their day see Charles W. Goodwin’s contribution in the 1860 Essays and 
Reviews, where he severely critiqued nineteenth-century British attempts to square the 
biblical record of creation with scientific geological discoveries (Goodwin 2000). 
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ment of multiple senses in Scripture, it was not regarded as such by 
the interpreters at the time. 

The impact of Darwinism further pressed the broader issues of sci- 
entific naturalism and ultimately the nature of revelation in the biblical 
record. The rise of mechanical philosophy some two hundred years 
earlier had prompted thinkers, supported by Cartesian epistemology, to 
elaborate scientifically on the West’s long-standing tradition positing a 
qualitative distinction between the rational human mind (as the image 
of God in man) and the processes of the natural world. But over the 
ensuing generations modern mechanical and organistic theories about 
the development of matter and of life had, for many, the effect of 
marginalizing divine purpose in nature and attenuating the imago det. By 
the 1870s the relationship between interpretation of nature and bibli- 
cal interpretation had become for many less a question of biblical and 
natural ‘facts’ but ever more a matter of metaphysics, a question about 
the reality of the supernatural and about the nature of divine activity 
in the physical world. Anglo-American theologians, Protestant German 
theologians, and Roman Catholic leaders increasingly considered the 
naturalistic implications of scientific interpretations of nature. 

During this time of growing secularism in both the Anglo-American 
and European cultural horizons, naturalist versions of evolution ap- 
peared diametrically opposed to the teleologically oriented divine 
governance of creation and history presented by the Bible.” For others 
Scripture clearly spoke of God’s direct activity in and supervision of the 
creation process, precluding the origin of the human species in a purely 
natural evolutionary process.’! Not all, however, were persuaded that the 
Bible was properly read as a description of Earth- or natural-history. ‘The 


” See the Calvinist Charles Hodge (1874) and, with somewhat less emphasis on 
Scripture, the Lutheran pastor Rudolf Schmid (1883). 

™” See, Warfield 1903 and Zöckler 1879, 290-92. Like many other Protestant 
interpreters, both Warfield and Zöckler accepted the creation-days of Genesis | as 
reflecting long periods of time, although Zöckler argued exegetically for the recent 
creation of man, while Warfield’s exegetical conclusions allowed for an exceedingly 
ancient appearance of the human species. See Warfield 1892 and Zöckler 1880, 
475-476. Harinck 2008 and Visser 2008 detail some of the efforts taken by theologians 
and scientists in the Netherlands to integrate a theistic worldview that takes biblical 
statements seriously—particularly with regard to the special origin and destiny of the 
human species—with science rigorously pursued in Dutch educational institutions. 
England 2008b provides details on the strategies employed by select Anglo-Saxon 
theologians in the late nineteenth century to articulate how Darwinism fits within a 
Christian worldview derived from Scripture. 
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accomplished geologist and Congregationalist theologian G. Frederick 
Wright (who was appointed to a professorship in Harmony of Science 
and Revelation at Oberlin Theological Seminary) affirmed elements of 
the common sense Baconian tradition, but early in his theological career 
he used them to conclude that it was irrational to expect the Bible, as 
divine revelation, to teach anything scientifically true about the physical 
world. Rather, as the Word of God, Scripture revealed objectively only 
that which humans could not learn, which essentially was the truth of 
redemption.” Frederick Gregory has profiled the thorough philosophi- 
cal explication, by late nineteenth-century German radical theologians, 
of the conclusion that early Wright had reached by a different path.” 
Whatever religious insight the Bible might have reliably offered about 
authentic existence and morality, particularly in the portrayal of Christ 
and teachings attributed to him, near the end of the century many had 
concluded that its references to historical and natural realities often 
necessitated figural or other forms of nonliteral interpretation, if they 
were to be included in serious theological reflection at all.” 

In England of the later nineteenth century difficulties for interpreting 
the Bible as divine revelation vis-a-vis an ascending scientific-naturalist 
worldview were reflected in the 1860 publication of Essays and Reviews 
and the controversies that ensued.” Here the English-reading public 
became more fully aware of the arguments already well established 


® See Wright 1882. For contextualized details see Moore 1979, 280-298, who 
considers Wright’s work “probably the most important [book] of its kind written 
by an American clergyman in the last third of the nineteenth century” (284). Note 
that, as England 2008a points out, in his later writings Wright adjusted his views and 
allowed that in some cases what the Bible reports historically is borne out by modern 
geological science. 

B See Gregory 1992, 201-260. 

™ Regarding the creation chapters of Genesis, the German theologian August 
Dillmann had this to say in his widely read commentary: “What the author here 
presents are truths of faith in the form of narrative, and the chief importance lies in 
the thought contained in the narrative, not in the externalities of the circumstances 
and occurrences. Only because and insofar as these thoughts have their inner necessity 
and truth, is the history also true; not conversely” (1897, 100). 

73 A helpful edition is available in Shea and Whitla 2000. On the convergence of 
critical biblical interpretation and modern geological and biological science in Essays 
and Reviews and the challenge it posed to traditional Anglican beliefs about the Bible 
see Brooke 1991, 270-274. The convergence of modern interpretations of nature 
and Scripture was later the focus of Pope Leo XHI’s 1893 encyclical Providentissimus 
Deus which rejected higher criticism outright along with the notion that any portion 
of Scripture might lack divine inspiration and therefore be factually untrue in the face 
of modern scientific hypotheses. 
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outside the church for liberalizing biblical interpretation and Christian 
doctrine in the light of scientific findings in German biblical criticism 
and natural history. The Bible was to be interpreted as would any other 
book, its reports of miracles and prophecies fulfilled could not stand 
the test of historical and scientific examination, and natural theology 
interpretations of the earliest chapters of Genesis contradicted both the 
biblical text and scientifically established knowledge of Earth’s history. 
In this view the value available in the ‘historical’ parts of the Bible 
consisted more in their ideational power than in what they reported to 
have happened. Reflecting the growing influence of German biblical 
criticism and hermeneutical thought in England among the more liberal 
Anglican divines of the later nineteenth century, the essayists alluded 
consistently to conscience, intuition, and feeling as modes of awareness 
that transcended the merely historical, and therein would lie the revela- 
tory dimension of Scripture. One of the essayists, Frederick ‘Temple, 
articulated what would become a widely accepted modern perspective 
on biblical interpretation: because God had revealed moral truth by 
means of and within the course of historical events themselves, historical 
criticism of the Bible was a fitting tool for contemporary assessment of 
ancient biblical morality, in an interpretive process whereby Scripture 
could “evoke the voice of conscience.””° In that this reasoning appealed 
to the Victorian preoccupation with morality and science, but also 
because it connected Anglo-American thinking about the Bible in the 
modern world with a well-developed Continental hermeneutical tradi- 
tion tracing back to Lessing and Kant, the trend for the liberal wing of 
the Protestant and Anglican churches was set: the Bible spoke as the 
Word of God when it was interpreted for its moral and spiritual truth, 
but not necessarily for its references to the world of nature. Any divinely 
revealed truth of the biblical story of Earth and humanity derived not 
from literal interpretation but from nonliteral hermeneutics. ‘The public 
theological discourse of Essays and Reviews, Replies to Essays and Reviews 
(1864) and Lux Mundi (1890) reflected an enduring debate in the West 
over how to understand the history of Christian faith and within it the 
changes in Christian biblical interpretation as part of God’s progressive 
universal purpose for the world.” 


7 Temple 2000, 162. 

” Elements of the positions taken by the Anglican divines were anticipated by John 
Henry Newman’s 1845 Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, which argued that 
since everything in nature evolved over time—including ideas—Christian doctrine 
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This metaphysical conclusion positing a dichotomy between the 
physical-historical world on the one hand, and a deity who was revealed 
indiscriminately in every event, yet who intervened only in the sphere 
of morality and conscience, on the other, made it difficult to understand 
in what sense the Bible could be regarded as revelatory Scripture. The 
problem was made acute by the fact that although historical criticism 
can identify the meaning intended by ancient biblical writers, their 
intention was to speak of a uniquely transcendent supernatural deity 
who was nonetheless immanent and openly active in history—a subject 
that scientific methodologies such as historical criticism could not treat 
as the ancient authors intended.” As the end of the century approached, 
no hermeneutical synthesis had emerged to address this conundrum 
satisfactorily, and to some extent the problem persists to this day. Some 
conservative attempts to retain a unity of truth, whereby Scripture spoke 
of things both moral and mundane with equal authority, did not always 
keep up with contemporary scientific consensus in geology and paleon- 


was no less governed by historical laws, and so it too evolved, as the history of the 
Catholic church testified. During the later nineteenth century, Catholic scientists and 
theologians strove to show that the principle of evolution was not incongruent with 
God’s creative and providential governance of the world, as indicated in Scripture 
(when interpreted non-literally) and as taught by leading Doctors of the faith such as 
Augustine, Athanasius, and Aquinas. See Paul 1979, 64-107. The nuances of official 
Roman Catholic perspectives on the Bible, church doctrine, and evolutionary theory 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries are updated in Artigas, Glick, and 
Martinez 2006. 

78 For a representative statement of authorial intention as the product and purpose 
of historical criticism see Benjamin Jowett’s contribution to Essays and Reviews, “On 
the Interpretation of Scripture,” where he avers, “The true use of interpretation is 
to get rid of interpretation, and leave us alone in company with the author” (2000, 
508), echoing the purpose of historical criticism articulated by Semler almost one 
hundred years earlier. 

” The essay by Harinck 2008 provides a rich cultural, political, and historical back- 
ground to the (ultimately unsuccessful) efforts on the part of neo-Calvinist theologians 
to retain a synthesis in the teaching institutions of the Netherlands by elevating the 
sacred character of the semantic contents of the Bible and their interpretation to an 
ideology of objective truth while emphasizing the necessity for interpreting the facts 
of nature within the presuppositions of a Reformed Christian worldview. 

The continued lack of an hermeneutical synthesis among mid-twentieth century 
biblical theologians is noted by theologian Langdon Gilkey (1961) and in our own 
time by historian Ronald L. Numbers (2006), where he discusses the global growth 
of religiously motivated resistance to science education that asserts a deeply ancient 
Earth and the evolution of species. 
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tology.®° Other theologians tended to play down the surety of naturalistic 
scientific theories or to deny their scientific validity altogether—although 
it must be noted that the natural selection aspect of Darwin’s theory 
remained highly debatable for decades on purely scientific grounds irre- 
spective of religiously motivated reservations. More liberal approaches 
tended to acknowledge scientific explanations of the whole range of 
nature but claimed for Scripture the basic teleological orientation that 
provided what naturalistic interpretation of nature could not, viz., a 
sense of purpose for the grand movement of the world and human 
life within it.” For some, such as Wilhelm Herrmann, the differences 
between what natural science and what biblical hermeneutics attended 
to were such that interpretation of nature became the exclusive task 
of naturalistic science, while the interpretation of the gestlich realm of 
existence belonged solely to theological reflection that included biblical 
interpretation. The two hermeneutical enterprises pursued two different 
truths that by definition could not mutually illuminate.” For still others, 
such as Ernst Troeltsch, the Bible was to be interpreted as would any 


® See the Genesis volume of the widely read 1866-76 Old Testament commentary 
by Karl Friedrich Keil (1949, 41-44); Keil continued to consider the Genesis flood 
a universal catastrophe that took place after humans had appeared on Earth, citing 
geologists whose conclusions had been abandoned decades earlier (147). See also Gal- 
loway 1888. F Gregory notes that Otto Zéckler’s position supporting a recent creation 
of the human species, articulated as late as 1879 (304), consists largely of rejections of 
scientific evidence for a much earlier appearance of humans, offering very little by way 
of substantive support for his position (Gregory 1992, 140). But Zöckler recognized 
that the mineralogical and fossiliferous formations since the Tertiary period must have 
preceded human history, making flood geology impossible (1877—79, 2:143-193). For 
a similar position on the recent appearance of the human species see the work of the 
respected Canadian paleontologist J. William Dawson, who suggested that Neanderthals 
were the antediluvian descendants of Cain made extinct by the flood; the same fate befell 
Cro-magnons, who were the “mighty men” or Nephilim of Gen. 6:4 (1894, 92-93). 
The scientific and epistemological concerns over Darwinism that occupied Dawson 
and other Anglo-Saxon Protestant scholars are treated by England 2008. 

8! Kleeberg 2008 treats theologically teleological interpretations at some length, 
with particular attention to the Ritschlian school of thought. We should note that less 
liberal theologians also could emphasize the teleological perspective Scripture offers to 
interpretation of the evolutionary process; see, e.g., Warfield 1908. We should also note 
that it is not always accurate to attribute teleological elements in scientific discourse 
of the late nineteenth century to the influence of biblical theological interpretation. 
Since the seventeenth century, many disparate influences—sociological, philosophi- 
cal, economic, and historiographic—had contributed to the shape and availability of 
teleological or finalistic thinking for interpretation of nature’s processes. See Mayr 1992 
and 1988, 38-66; also Olson 2004, 185-86. 

® For his programmatic work along these lines see Herrmann 1879. For contextual- 
ized details see Gregory’s treatment of Herrmann (1992, 201-260). 
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other book because, as a product of forces that operated entirely within 
the history of religions, it bore no divinely inspired capacity that would 
uniquely distinguish it or require a special hermeneutics.” Kleeberg 
2008, Visser 2008, Harinck 2008, and England 2008a, b, shed light on 
a variety of social, political, and scientific considerations that factored 
into a greater emphasis among theologians in the later nineteenth 
century on metaphysical implications of emerging interpretations of 
natural history. The element I have highlighted here is the challenge 
to traditional notions of biblical revelation posed in particular by the 
specter of scientific naturalism as a hermeneutical vantage point from 
which to interpret not only nature but also the Bible to the extent that 
it is taken to speak of the natural world. 


INTERPRETING THE BIBLE AS SCRIPTURE IN AN AGE OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE 


The history of biblical interpretation in the modern era traces a process 
whereby, relative to premodern times, an alternate way of reading the 
Bible emerged, just as a new way of viewing nature also took shape. 
In both instances it was part of a larger process that sometimes has 
been called secularization or disenchantment, such that intelligibility 
was now expected to come by scientific interpretation of measurably 
or historically demonstrable truth, without necessary reference to divine 
revelation. The effect of this process was, for some, to render Scripture 
virtually mute and moot for making nature intelligible according to 
such terms. If there were truth to be learned from Scripture, to many 
interpreters at the end of the nineteenth century it seemed no longer 
to be truth about the same world of nature that science describes (in 
our example, the history of Earth and the development of life in it)” 
But there were differing perspectives on this point, and they can be 
reviewed in terms of the notion of accommodation. 

Since antiquity, unity of truth in biblical interpretation had been 
achieved through a form of accommodation whereby divine truth 
was understood to have been adapted to the limited perspective of the 
ancient biblical writers or their audiences. By accounting in this way for 


5 See, for example, Troeltsch 1977, 182-207. 
® For a recent popularization of this position by a scientist see Gould 1999. 
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those elements in the sacred text at odds with the more sophisticated 
scientific observations of later ages, theologians could confidently con- 
clude that Scripture did not teach error about the world. During the 
modern period, however, supported by Galileo’s proposal on the issue, 
the direction of accommodation itself was reoriented in the hands of 
some interpreters. ‘There were theologians and scientists who argued for 
a unity of truth according to which Scripture could be made more intel- 
ligible by showing its harmony with modern interpretations of nature. 
From the example we have examined we can point to the marshaling 
of philological arguments such that the days of the Genesis creation- 
week refer to immensely long epochs, or the offering of linguistic or 
geological evidence to reduce the Noachian flood from a global phenom- 
enon to a regional one. Here accommodation is no longer a matter of 
divine truth adapting to the inadequacies of human knowledge about 
the world but becomes instead a matter of showing how the text can 
reflect the truth of scientifically established human knowledge about 
the world. By claiming essential harmony between scientific and biblical 
accounts of nature and its history, this revised notion of accommoda- 
tion represented a significant departure from the classical form.” As a 
form of natural theology wherein scientific truth attests to the divine 
wisdom of Scripture, it remains a preferred approach to the unity of 
scriptural and scientific truth among some Bible interpreters of the 
Baconian-Hodge heritage to the present day.” 

Another take on accommodation was its utter rejection as a biblical 
hermeneutical factor. Applying modern historical philological science 
in pursuit of nothing other than the authorially intended meaning of 
Scripture according to a Baconian-Common Sense epistemological 
orientation to language and truth, some conservative American scholars 
such as Moses Stuart maintained that the ancient texts simply did not 
tell the same Earth story that modern natural scientific interpretation 
was revealing in the nineteenth century. Stuart held out hope that further 
scientific progress would eventually show compatibility between bibli- 
cal and scientific interpretations of nature. Otherwise, harmonization 
would be accomplished only through a special hermeneutics applied 
to interpretation of the Bible—which is unacceptable to the Common 


3 On the shift in accommodational direction among geothreories of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and afterward see Rudwick 1986. 

86 See, for example, an updated version of the “day-age” interpretation presented 
in Newman and Eckelmann 1981. 
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Sense assumption of the unity of truth and the perspicuity of lan- 
guage whereby the text of Scripture and the text of nature were to be 
investigated and interpreted according to the same scientific standards 
of induction. On this point the legacy of American Common Sense 
hermeneutics is often ironic. A purist devotion to scientific inductive 
interpretation of nature and Scripture understood in these terms would 
ultimately require rejecting as false either the results of modern scientific 
interpretations of Scripture (identifying the original authorially intended 
meaning) or the modern scientific interpretations of nature (identifying 
a very unbiblical Earth story)” In this hermeneutical tradition, which 
continues into the twenty-first century among some conservative (usually 
Protestant) schools of interpretation worldwide, the book of Scripture 
read without allowing for accommodation renders moot the book of 
nature as science reads it.®® 

Other interpreters of Scripture during the modern era retained a 
form of the classical notion of accommodation. With the rise of his- 
toricism the Bible became legitimately subject to interpretation under 
general hermeneutics “like any other book” or artifact of antiquity, 
restricting the meaning that the Bible could be expected to yield to 
that which was intelligible in terms of the ancient world that produced 
the Bible. Many theologians came to agree that the Bible would need 
its own special hermeneutics by which the revelation that is the Bible’s 
subject matter was discerned and articulated as Scripture for the church. 
Within the church’s hermeneutical horizon the Bible legitimately yielded 
more than one meaning, but not necessarily by positing an epistemo- 
logical dichotomy between faith and fact (although views differed on 
this). The key point was this: historical investigation had shown the 
nature of the biblical documents themselves to be interpretive texts 
imaginatively expressing truth about the world according to ancient 
generic conventions; this imaginatively construed truth was the texts’ 
literal meaning, in the sense that ‘literal’ was understood at this point. 
Such texts properly lent themselves to nonliteral interpretation, as the 
history of interpretation shows, and thereby what the ancients had to 
say about the world and human existence in it could transcend the 


87 See Marsden 1982, 93. 

88 Not all devotees to inductive methodology fit neatly into this hermeneutical 
tradition. As England 2008a observes, George Frederick Wright argued that inductive 
research—tefined along the lines that Darwin had utilized—in both Bible and nature 
would bring mutual illumination to the two books. 
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limitations of the ancient worldview. As in its classical form, here divine 
accommodation was not to scientific truth but to the cultural vehicles 
whereby the ancients understood and expressed their experience of 
reality. For many modern students of the Bible the truth value found 
through this hermeneutics is not in the Bible’s description of Earth and 
its history but in its interpretation of them. 

The special hermeneutics position resembles a return to reading 
Scripture for its multiple senses. But certain differences distinguish 
modern multiple-sense reading of the Bible from its medieval counter- 
part. For premodern interpreters the Bible had multiple senses because 
it was divine, and thus replete with indications of God’s relevance to 
all dimensions of reality. Modern figural interpretations on the other 
hand respond not to the text’s divinity but to its antiquity, allowing 
for the ways in which the ancient genres expressed their truth. The 
modern assumption is that the poetically and mythically expressed 
writings of the Bible hold a latent (true) meaning behind them that 
the ancients themselves may or may not have recognized, but that the 
tools of historical criticism can uncover for contemporary articulation 
within the church’s special hermeneutics. There is also a shift in what 
is taken literally. In the premodern era it was the narrative of Scripture, 
tracing the history of Earth and of humanity through the career of 
ancient Israel to the life of Christ, that was interpreted literally and 
therefore taken to be true, while the semantic details—such as things, 
people, events, and toponyms—could be interpreted as symbols or 
figures that further illuminate the fundamental revelation of redemp- 
tion established in the literal narrative. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, the ‘multiple senses’ of Scripture had been transformed. In 
the light of contemporary interpretations of nature (and other factors), 
great portions of the Bible’s narrative depiction of natural history 
could not be interpreted literally but only figuratively—and therefore 
understood for the latent gezstlich truth they offered—while the details 
of events, places, things, and people could only be taken literally for 
their historically contingent meaning. As in the era before the rise of 
science, biblical interpretation in the modern church remains multiplex: 
it is both literal, in understanding biblical semantics, and figural, in 
understanding biblical history and cosmology. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


JONATHAN EDWARDS AND THE 
DISCOURSES OF NATURE 


Robert E. Brown 


Jonathan Edwards had a lifelong interest in the religious significance 
of nature, as well as an abiding interest in modern science.' And as 
a theologian working within the legacies of Puritanism and Calvin- 
ism, the Bible had a prominent place in Edwards’s understanding and 
articulation of the Christian faith. What is particularly striking about his 
larger theological project, however, is the degree to which the subjects 
of nature, Scripture, and science intersect with one another, in ways 
that were, at least for Edwards, quite theologically productive.” The 
significance of Edwards’s thought for the present collection of essays 
is twofold. First, his writings demonstrate the extent to which colonial 
American intellectual life was consumed with the same breadth of 
philosophical problems that permeated the European republic of letters. 
Second, they reveal certain theological approaches to the problem of 
correlating a modern knowledge of nature with the biblical revelation 
which, while not unique or original to Edwards, are illustrative of an 
innovative process of theological creativity, one that may prove not only 
to be historically informative, but theologically suggestive as well.’ 
For Edwards, the discourses of nature were several. Nature could 
reveal itself to the human mind through rational, empirical investiga- 
tion, a method of discovery that, while perhaps hinted at in Scripture, 
nonetheless produced a body of knowledge unanticipated within its 
pages. Nature thus possessed an epistemological integrity of its own. 
In addition, it could be known through the general patterns of under- 
standing reflected by the biblical authors, as manifesting the divine 


' On the biographical origins of these interests, see Marsden 2003, 59-81. Among 
Edwards’s treatises and notebooks, see 1980, 1993, 1998b, 2006. 

2 See, for example, Zakai 2003, 85-130. 

> The bulk of Edwards’s manuscripts are deposited at the Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library at Yale University. His writings and the modern Yale edition of his 
works are available online through the Jonathan Edwards Center at Yale University. 
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glory. Though not enchanted, its significance was more than merely 
utilitarian or mechanistic. Nature had a more distinctive revelatory 
voice as well. Beyond the generic tenets of natural religion, creation 
had deeply imbedded within it a divine vocabulary, one that could only 
be deciphered by resorting to a kind of scriptural thesaurus. Finally, 
nature served as the staging ground for God’s greatest work, the work 
of redemption. For Edwards, this meant something much more than 
simply providing a physical platform on which the divine-human drama 
played itself out. Rather, creation was necessarily woven into the very 
fabric of redemption, and so had been specifically and especially con- 
stituted for this very task. That is to say, it had a religious meaning that 
was integral to its comprehension as a physical reality.* 


EDWARDS AND SCIENCE 


Edwards’s career spanned the midpoint of the Enlightenment era, 
from roughly 1720 to 1755. Thus, while he was heavily influenced in 
his education and early thought by late seventeenth-century figures 
such as John Locke and Isaac Newton, he was also deeply engaged 
with the work of later figures, including contemporaries such as Fran- 
cis Hutcheson and George Turnbull. Most importantly, by the time 
Edwards came into his intellectual majority, the pivotal advances of 
the period in both natural science and historical criticism were well 
established, and their implications for understanding biblical religion 
had become widely controversial. ‘The renaissance of scholarly interest 
in Edwards in the last half century has illuminated in great detail the 
impact of early modernity on his philosophical, ethical, and doctrinal 
systems. More recent work has revealed that his extensive body of 
biblical commentary and interpretation was similarly affected by early 
modern developments in the critical interpretation of ancient texts.° 
The crises of the Bible’s epistemic and religious authority provoked 
by the new critical interpretation were experienced thoroughly by 
Edwards. ‘These crises were fueled in part by the increasingly disparate 


* On Edwards’s religious interpretation of nature, see Miller 1948, 1-41; Knight 
1991, 534-536; Lowance 1972 and 1980, 249-253, 260-261, 274-276; Cherry 1990 
and 1985; Wainwright 1980; Yarbrough 1986; Stein 1988; and Butler 1990. 

> Brown 2002, 57-128. 
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views of the world presented by natural science and traditional literal 
interpretations of the Bible.® 

Attention to Edwards’s scientific writings has been preoccupied largely 
with the impact that the new science, and especially Newton, had on 
the development of his metaphysical idealism. In general scholars have 
interpreted his scientific interests as indicative of a fairly progressive 
mind. The materials bear this out. While he may not have been as 
precocious and original in his scientific work as has sometimes been 
represented, his notebooks on natural philosophy reveal someone who 
was keenly perceptive of and enthralled with the enterprise as a whole, 
one who was committed to the empirical procedure of discovery, and 
desirous to help revise traditional misconceptions about the natural 
world.’ Though in many other ways he held an inordinate esteem for 
the wisdom of the ancients, on this issue he was decidedly in the camp 
of the moderns. The success of modern science even had theological 
implications for him. The Newtonian synthesis, for example, was noth- 
ing less than a work of providence—the “true philosophy of Sir Isaac 
Newton” was an event sure “to make way for the glorious universal 
setting up of Christ’s kingdom”? 

But Edwards also lived in an age when the empirical knowledge of 
the physical world increasingly intruded upon traditional interpretations 
of the surface narrative of the Bible. Such knowledge raised serious 
questions about the adequacy of ancient descriptions of cosmology 
and of historical events involving miracles or other forms of divine 
intervention.’ This was chiefly a problem related to the more devel- 
oped disciplines of astronomy and physics, but it also was becoming 
a difficulty regarding areas of scholarship now referred to as geology, 
paleontology, meteorology, chemistry, zoology and botany, and human 
medicine. Humanistic disciplines such as geography and archaeology 
(antiquarianism) were also being brought to bear with increasing rigor 
on the interpretation of the biblical texts, requiring additional grounding 


è See, for example, Reventlow 1984, and Scholder 1990. 

7 See Anderson 1980; Faust 1929-1930; Hornberger 1937; Tufts 1940; Laskowsky 
1970; Martin 1972; Loewinsohn 1973. 

8 Edwards, Notebook I, “History of the Work of Redemption” [unpublished manu- 
script], 5. See also 8, 17, 20, 48-53, 88, 89. 

9 Frei 1974. 
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in and negotiation with the contextual world of which these accounts 
were a part.” 

Since many of the practitioners of science were themselves members 
with standing with the ecclesiastical and academic communities (and 
often theologians in their own right), Edwards had to engage their work 
soberly. While such figures generally advocated for a reconciliation of 
the new science with the interpretation of Scripture to preserve the 
sense of the latter’s authority and integrity, they also advocated for the 
need to change traditional interpretations of the texts to make them 
conform to current physical theories. They often suggested imagina- 
tive and controversial interpretive strategies to accomplish this end. 
Therefore this was not a problem that Edwards could easily dismiss as 
merely the work of skeptics and infidels." 

Edwards was deeply influenced by these developments.'? Some of 
them he resisted, others he embraced; but he attempted to integrate all 
of them into a coherent discourse about the natural world in its ancient 
and modern depictions. Above all else he sought to harmonize the two, 
and to use this synthesis to vindicate the divine origin and authenticity 
of the scriptural accounts. The rising subgenre of “physico-theology” 
in Anglican apologetics, in which he was well read, was not so much 
an effort to produce a scientifically informed natural theology as it was 
an effort to insinuate contemporary physical theory into the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, and to maintain its relevance for understanding the 
natural world. This required a substantial reinterpretation of biblical 
cosmology, to make it conformable to ideas current in natural philoso- 
phy, and threatened to diminish divine causality as a pertinent mode 
for explaining the operations of the natural world. Edwards imbibed 
this strategy as well as its implicit tensions. Thus modern science made 
significant inroads into his biblical interpretation, not only directing 
his attention to the tensions between the two but also serving as a 
moderating influence on his reading of texts, even competing to some 


10 The historiography of colonial science has tended to focus on its affect on the 
development of natural theology, rather than biblical interpretation. See Hornberger 
1945, 40-45, 81-84; Hindle 1956, 11-101; Vartanian 1972; Solberg 1987; and Jeske 
1993. 

11 See, for example, Birkett and Oldroyd 1991; Mandelbrote 1994. 

2 Edwards’s “Catalogue of Reading” [unpublished manuscript] reveals that he 
possessed such works early, and read broadly in the genre; they are some of the first 
to appear, and include Whiston’s New Theory of the Earth and his Astronomical Principles 
of Natural and Revealed Religion, John Ray’s Three Physico- Theological Discourses, and John 
Woodward’s Natural History of the Earth. 
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degree with his more properly theological modes of interpretation. He 
intended to invest the biblical narratives with the authority of empiri- 
cal science, thereby providing a plausible framework for an integrated 
understanding of the works of creation and redemption. 


SCIENCE AND SCRIPTURE 


Edwards’s approach to biblical interpretation has often been noted 
for its imaginative and rather unrestrained qualities, qualities taken to 
indicate a mind that was still relatively unburdened by critical histori- 
cal concerns. He has also been characterized as perhaps the last great 
American intellectual to believe that natural science and traditional 
religion could be held together in a coherent system of discourse.” Each 
of these descriptions is accurate to a degree, but each also masks the 
lurking sense of tension in his biblical commentary between the sort of 
world discoverable by scientific investigation and the one depicted in the 
biblical texts. In fact his knowledge of and esteem for the new science 
placed a decided encumbrance on his interpretation of Scripture. His 
sensitivity to the achievements of the new science forced him to pay 
closer attention to the empirical implications of the kinds of physical 
statements made in the Bible, and significantly shaped his understand- 
ing of the nature of its language. There is a real sense in which for 
Edwards, science and the Bible collided, producing a fallout evident in 
his recognizing the ancient authors’ limited perspective of the world. 

The problems that current theories in the physical sciences generally 
posed for the literal reading of Scripture crop up frequently in his bibli- 
cal commentary. Thus, for all his preference for immediate or spiritual 
explanations of God’s interaction with creation (especially divine action 
upon its moral agents), Edwards employed secondary causes to explain 
providential and miraculous events in sacred history with considerable 
alacrity.'* This included questions on cosmology (the age of the universe, 
the location of heaven), the geology of the Deluge, the geographical 
scope of the Babel incident, the solar optics involved in Israel’s battle 
with the Moabites, as well as botanical and zoological discussions of the 
tree of life, fig trees, the feeding patterns of locusts, and Jonah’s great 
fish. His commentary registers the impact of astronomy, meteorology, 


B See Stein 1998, 119; Martin 1972, 249. 
14 On his reservations about using secondary causes to explain divine intervention, 


see Edwards 1994, Misc. 176, 177, and 178. 
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and oceanography in his considerations of the book of Job and the 
story of Sodom, and of human physiology in the book of Proverbs 
and the story of Goliath.” The interest in physiology even extends to 
Christ’s passion, and whether the descriptions of the gospels conform 
to medical knowledge about the postmortem properties of blood.'® 

His interest in employing the fruits of natural science in the service 
of biblical interpretation manifested itself most vividly on certain issues 
pertaining to eschatology, namely, the nature of hell and the universal 
conflagration. Edwards’s reputation as a neurotic if not manipula- 
tive fire and brimstone preacher is firmly engraved in the mythology 
of early American religion. What is not appreciated, however, is the 
degree to which the question of the final consummation of all things 
had become for him also a problem of physics and astronomy as well. 
Not simply an issue of evangelical persuasion or of maintaining the 
justice of God, this was also a matter of assessing the feasibility of the 
mechanics involved in the eschatological scenario depicted in the Bible. 
For Edwards, as for almost all intellectuals of the era, 


the last day became an object, not merely of theological speculation as 
to its unfolding, nor merely of millenarian expectation as to its time, but 
also of scientific reflection as to how it would occur. The last day became 
part of the new science."” 


The nature of God’s final disposition of things had been a problem in 
English thought since at least the middle of the seventeenth century. ® 


5 Tn their order, see Edwards 2002, Misc. 880, 984, 1038, 1041; Edwards 2004 
Misc. 1336 and Long Series #38 of “Natural Philosophy” in Edwards 1980, on the 
relation of the Mosaic creation to the time of universal creation; Nos. 237, 238, and 
348 (Flood) and Nos. 240 and 430 (Babel) in Edwards 1998a; 2 Kings 3:16 (optics) 
in Edwards 2006; Nos. 226, 229, and 469 (botany) in Edwards 1998b; No. 462 in 
Edwards 1998b, and Matt. 12 (zoology) in Edwards 2006, and Nos. 90, 101, 149, 
276, 431, 389, 391, and 394 (meteorology in Ecclesiastes, Job, Sodom, and Ezekiel) 
in Edwards 1998b; Edwards 1998b, Nos. 65 & 203 in Edwards 1998b, and 1 Sam. 
17 (physiology) in Edwards 2006. Many of these issues appear in his earlier notes on 
“Natural Philosophy” as well. 

'© Edwards 2006, Luke 9 & John 19. The physiology and circulation of blood was 
one of the celebrated medical issues of the day; Edwards discusses it in his “Natural 
Philosophy” as well (see Edwards 1980, 223; 228-229). 

17 Almond 1994, 111. On the ethical dimensions of this problem in Edwards’s 
theology, see Fiering 1981, 200-260. 

B In addition to Almond, see Walker 1964. 
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Were the damned to be annihilated or to be subjected to eternal suf 
fering? Objections to the eternity of divine judgment and torment 
was rather eagerly adopted by a number of leading Anglican thinkers, 
including Henry More, Joseph Glanvill, Isaac Barrow, ‘Thomas Burnet, 
Isaac Newton, John Locke, John Tillotson, Samuel Clarke, and William 
Whiston. Beyond the question of the justice of such a notion, their 
argument against it rested on the claim that it was a corruption of 
primitive Christian belief. They argued that the Greek word (aiwniws) 
in the New Testament traditionally translated as eternal or “unending” 
was more properly understood to mean “a period of long duration.” 
Beyond this, however, such thinkers argued that the alternative concept 
of annihilation, besides being more just, was also more consonant with 
the natural laws governing the dissolution of the universe. Newtonian 
physics treated the universe like a machine, and as with other machines, 
predicted that it would eventually wind down. Theologians and scien- 
tists thus sought to discover ways of reconciling this natural process of 
entropy with biblical descriptions of a final fiery conflagration. 

A great number of possible scenarios were suggested. Henry More, 
for example, theorized that Earth was gradually drying out, and so 
eventually would become tinder for volcanoes, meteors, and lightning. 
Joseph Glanvill proposed that Earth would become a fiery comet 
and fly off into space. By far the most notorious of these scenarios, 
however, was developed in Thomas Burnet’s Sacred Theory of the Earth 
(1681-1689). In this treatise Burnet attempted to provide a theory of 
the formation and dissolution of the planet in terms of contemporary 
physics (while at the same time paying heed to the descriptions of the 
biblical accounts). But it was also an attempt to use this rudimentary 
earth science on behalf of the theological doctrine of annihilation. 
Like his colleague More, Burnet believed that volcanoes and meteors 
would bring about Earth’s demise, using elemental fuels such as sulfur 
to ignite a fiery inferno. This was a thoroughly natural and predict- 
able event, some two hundred years still removed (he surmised that the 
topography of Catholic Rome made it the likely flash point). Burnet 
concluded, however, that the conflagration would serve as a precursor 
to hell, or rather, that it should be equated with hell. The intensity of 
the final conflagration would be such that the wicked would be entirely 
consumed by it, after an initial but limited period of suffering. Hell, 
therefore, would be a form of annihilation. The conflagration would also 
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be redemptive, leading some if not most of the wicked to repentance 
before being consumed. The new Earth would be formed out of the 
remaining purified materials." 

Burnet’s treatise caused a considerable stir. Deists such as Charles 
Blount (Oracles of Reason, 1693) used it as proof that the Bible could not 
be taken literally or rationally (Burnet had argued that the accounts of 
creation and conflagration were to be understood allegorically). Wil- 
liam Whiston, who like Burnet was an annihilationist, was nonplused 
by his coreligionist’s interpretive laxity toward the biblical texts. Unlike 
Burnet, Whiston was an extreme literalist, and took exception to his 
view that the biblical descriptions were mere allegories. Alarmed at the 
adverse implications that Burnet’s theory had for the literal authentic- 
ity of the Bible, he set about to propose a more compelling physical 
description of the conflagration, while at the same time employing it to 
further the argument for annihilation. He attempted to show that the 
biblical accounts were good literal and scientific history, reconcilable 
with Newtonian physics, though accommodated to the perceptions of 
an ancient audience. 

In his New Theory of the Earth (1696) and Astronomical Principles of 
Natural and Revealed Religion (1717) Whiston employed Newton’s thesis 
that comets were responsible for the maintenance of the universe (by 
replenishing the material of celestial bodies) to argue that Earth’s his- 
tory could be explained almost exclusively by cometology. Earth had 
been created by a comet; a comet had destroyed Eden after the fall; 
the deluge was caused by a passing comet. Comets, therefore, were 
the most likely candidates to cause the conflagration. When they had 
expended their material they would no longer be able to sustain the 
stars, which would soon lose their substance. Earth would be restored 
to its original state of paradise by the resulting celestial fire. 

Like Burnet, Whiston used his earth theory and general cosmology to 
argue that the conflagration would end in the annihilation of the wicked 
rather than their eternal torment. These views were brought together 
in a separate treatise in 1740, his Eternity of Hell Torments Considered.”° 
Whiston presented a particularly difficult challenge for traditionalists 
like Edwards, because he argued in the strongest terms that the biblical 


19 See Almond 1994, 113-123. These views were given a fuller delineation in the 
posthumous publication of Burnet 1720. 

2 Tn addition to Walker and Almond, on the physics of the conflagration see Force 
1985, 32-63; Gould 1987, 21-59; and Rudwick 1986. 
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cosmology could be taken literally and still be reconciled to the best 
science of the day. He could hardly be accused of arriving at his views 
of divine punishment by rejecting the authority or literal meaning of 
the Bible. Nonannihilationists like Edwards needed an approach to the 
question that would show that the notion of an eternal hell accorded 
well not only with sound biblical interpretation but also with modern 
physics. The “geography of hell” had changed, and it was incumbent 
upon Edwards to adapt his interpretation accordingly.”! 

Edwards’s treatment of these issues 1s scattered throughout the various 
strata of his writings—the Table to the Miscellanies alone lists over one 
hundred entries on various aspects of hell and the conflagration. ‘These 
include some of the earliest entries in his private manuscripts as well 
as his public discourse. His early sermons on hell seem most intent on 
conceptualizing the reality of the psychological and physical aspects of 
its torments, and on asserting that the vivid language used to describe 
them is appropriate to that reality. Unlike Whiston, however, Edwards 
proved to be no crass literalist when it came to the biblical descrip- 
tions of natural events. He acknowledged that these descriptions were 
not to be taken literally—they were only “metaphors and similitudes.” 
For “the Scripture does not represent things, especially in prophecy 
and vision, according to philosophical verity, but as they appear to 
our eyes”? But this does not make them any less real; if anything, 
as physical metaphors he supposes that they understate the intensity 
of the spiritual suffering of hell. One of the analogies he draws on to 
explicate the nature of the pain of hell is that of lightning. This, he 
speculates, is the physical reality behind the biblical metaphor of fire 
and brimstone, one “many degrees hotter than that [of] the fire of the 
hottest furnace.” If fire and brimstone is the biblical euphemism for 
lightning, then hell’s torments will be horrible indeed.” 


2! Almond 1994, 87. 

22 Edwards 1977, 141. 

° Edwards 1994, Misc. 275. Lightning was, of course, a fascinating phenomenon 
to eighteenth-century natural philosophers. Edwards speculates frequently on its nature 
in his notes on “Natural Philosophy.” Against Whiston, he theorizes that far from a 
restored paradise, Earth after the conflagration will be the place of the damned; Ibid., 
Misc. 316, 318. On the aptness of fiery imagery to express the extremity of suffering 
and the eternity of hell’s torments, see Ibid., Misc. 407, 418, and 425. Of his early 
sermons see “The Importance of a Future State,” in Edwards 1992, 354-376; “Warn- 
ings of Future Punishment Don’t Seem Real to the Wicked,” “The 'Torments of Hell 
are Exceeding Great,” and “The Day of Judgment,” in Edwards 1997, 200-212, 
301-328, 509-541, respectively. 
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This process of accommodating his understanding of eschatological 
cosmology can be seen in other early documents as well. The end of 
the world would not come about simply as a result of some unpredict- 
able divine intervention. Edwards accepted the mechanistic view of the 
universe provided by Newton; modern physics (gravity) guarantees its 
demise in a rather clockwork fashion: 


We need no more than the knowledge of the nature of things, to know 
that this world must come to an end: mutual attraction, stoppage by attri- 
tion, and vis inertiae of matter, and the gradual evening of the face of the 
earth, will either of them in time unavoidably bring its ruin.” 


In his apocalyptic writings he also addresses the problem of reconciling 
biblical descriptions of physical location with the relativistic understand- 
ing of location derived from Copernican astronomy. He rejects the 
Whistonian contention that the “new earth” spoken of in Revelation 
is simply present Earth restored (the “literal” reading), since “fire by 
purging” could only bring it to its primitive state, but not to its glorious 
state. Rather, the promise of a “new heaven and earth” need not be 
taken to refer literally to those seen now, but could refer to an entirely 
new arrangement in another part of the universe. This is so because the 
terms “heaven” and “earth” are to be understood phenomenally. ‘Their 
meaning is relative to location: if “we were in Jupiter or Saturn, that 
which would be under our feet would be called earth by us, and that 
which was over our heads, heaven.” Heaven and earth are simply the 
“vulgar meaning of the words” that refer to what is below and above, 
not specific planets and stars. Thus it is possible, even probable, that 
the new heaven and earth “will be some glorious place in the universe 
prepared for this end by God, removed at an immense distance from 
the solar system.” Though “there is nothing said of such a remove in 
this prophecy,” yet it “seems to suppose it in the same place.” 

His concern for such matters especially intensified after the appear- 
ance of Whiston’s Eternity of Hell Torments in 1740.?° From this point on 


*4 Edwards 1994, Misc. 215; see also Edwards 1977, 142. 

3 Edwards 1997, 140-141; see also Edwards 1994, Misc. 133. He argues against 
the notion that (like the Greek Hades) the literal location of hell is under Earth. ‘This 
is but a “metaphor expression” of the state of the dead, the symbolic language of 
a vision: “when taken for reality, it is childish.” Ibid., Misc. 60. See also No. 274 in 
Edwards 1998a, on Jonah’s description of hell as being in the bowels of Earth, and 
at the bottom of the sea. 

2 Though he does not mention Whiston’s work in the “Catalogue” until the 1750s 
(p. 34), the dating of Misc. 863-952 (c. 1740-1745) in Edwards 2002 probably indicate 
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his treatment of them takes on a more decidedly polemical tone; gone is 
the more playful speculation of his earlier notes on the Apocalypse and 
natural philosophy. From 1740 to 1745 he produced a string of entries 
in the “Miscellanies” aimed at answering the central claims raised by 
Whiston on the nature of hell and its relation to the conflagration.” 
In them one sees just how thoroughly considerations of astronomical 
mechanics shaped his response, and thus how important natural science 
had become for the reformulation of his theology and his interpretation 
of the Bible. They reveal the degree to which he found it necessary 
to accommodate the biblical descriptions and their traditional literal 
interpretation to a modern understanding of the cosmos and to the 
laws that governed it. 

Like Whiston, Edwards was a cometologist.” In his schematization 
comets are responsible for replenishing the stars, and thus for sustain- 
ing the current operations of the universe. They help to prove that the 
universe will predictably end: as the stars draw off their mass the comets 
will eventually dissipate. Having lost the source of their sustenance the 
stars and planets will in turn meet their demise. But comets also disturb 
the motions of other celestial bodies, and so will send them into a phase 
of universal collapse, the perfect equivalent of Isaiah’s description of 
the heavens being rolled up like a scroll.” This immense condensation 
of matter will produce a fiery cataclysm. 


Philosophy tells us that the motions of the several parts of the visible world 
must, in great length of time, gradually cease; and that if it ceases, it will 
all run together into a common heap; but if it does so, it must necessarily 
be involved in a great conflagration. For I suppose ninety-nine parts in 
an hundred of the visible world are the most fierce liquid fire.” 


his early awareness of it, or at least the renewed state of the argument that it provoked. 
In any case he was no doubt aware of the general argument in the 1720s. 

27 See Edwards 2002, Misc. 863, 901, 906, 921, 924, 926, 927, 929, 931, 952, 1097. 
These sorts of considerations no doubt have implications for understanding the genesis 
and rhetoric of the Enfield sermon, “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,” which 
he wrote and delivered at a time when the reality and vivid imagery of hell as it is 
described in the Bible was being challenged philosophically. 

2 He may well have obtained his views from Whiston: see his notes on “Natural 
Philosophy,” in Edwards 1980, 230, and 294-295. 

” Edwards 2002, Misc. 1038, 1041. 

3° Edwards 2002, Misc. 900. So too, Ibid., Misc. 929: “Tis strange that some divines 
should be at a loss for fire to enkindle the last conflagration when the Scriptures plainly 
tell us that the visible universe shall all be rolled together.” The fact that the universe 
is naturally winding down confirms the authority and divine origin of the Bible, which 
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Given that the known laws of physics and the material composition of 
the universe are adequate to demonstrate the inescapable fact of the 
final conflagration, what are the mechanics of God’s final judgment, 
and what in them militates against the notion of annihilation? Again, 
the Bible’s vulgar language of appearances must be accommodated to 
known astronomy, and can be reconciled to it. When it speaks of the 
heavens raining down fire upon Earth, this is due to the position of the 
human observer. What will instead happen is that gravitational pull will 
cause heavenly bodies to collapse upon one another. Thus the Sun and 
Earth will rush toward each other. The heat generated by this event will 
turn Earth into molten metal, a liquid globe of fire. “What a storm of 
fire and brimstone will this be when the innumerable stars of heaven 
shall come down like rain.”* It is on this terrestrial hell that the wicked 
will spend eternity.” But this will not lead to their annihilation. Just as 
the saints receive a resurrected body that is eternal and indestructible, 
so too, will the damned. Since it is not in their present bodies but in 
resurrected bodies that they suffer judgment, they will suffer a kind of 
physical torment without being consumed. This is possible because the 
reconstitution of the universe will produce a change in the elements, 
the acquisition of a rarified nature that permits subjects to experience 
constant sensations of pain in a transformed environment, where both 
are without consumption.” 

What implication these materials may have for understanding 
Edwards’s public discourse on divine retribution is a matter for further 
study. His acceptance of the new physics led him to conclude that the 
biblical characterizations of hell were to be understood metaphorically, 
yet at the same time he insisted that the physical imagery behind the 
metaphors revealed dreadful portents of divine wrath. Was his use of 
such vivid imagery in sermons like “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God” motivated in part by his awareness that the terror of hell was 
diminishing in some parts of English culture? Perhaps more significantly, 


speaks of its demise without the advantage of modern scientific knowledge; see Ibid., 
Misc. 867. 

3! Ibid., 2002, Misc. 929. 

32 This view was not uncommon: in 1714 one Tobias Swinden proposed that hell 
was in the Sun (see Almond 1994, 125). 

3 Thus it is “not unlikely that as the senses that will be acted upon by the rays of 
light and particles of fire will be altered, so the rays of light and particles of fire that 
will act upon them will be altered.” Edwards 2002, Misc. 929. He subsequently supple- 
mented his physical account of eternal torment with extensive historical-grammatical 
and theological answers to Whiston; see Edwards 2004, Misc. 1348. 
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his rejection of the literal astronomical interpretation represented by 
Whiston pushed him to embrace an understanding of the relationship 
between scientific and biblical descriptions of the natural world that 
would become prominent in Protestant liberalism. But whereas liberal 
Protestantism’s loss of confidence in biblical cosmology resulted in a 
concomitant loss of belief in traditional doctrines such as eternal tor- 
ment, Edwards’s rejection of the identification of scriptural language 
with “philosophical verity” was intended to defend traditional doctrine. 
In contrast, Whiston’s extreme literalism was intended to buttress a 
doctrinal departure. ‘The debate shows that the association often made 
between scientifically informed hermeneutics and modernist theological 
conclusions is not a necessary one, but was at least in early modernity 
somewhat plastic, determined in part by the ideological considerations 
at hand. Edwards, at least in his eschatology, reversed the paradigm, 
insisting on a looser association between the discourses of science and 
ancient religious accounts, believing that traditional theology was best 
supported by such an interpretive strategy. 


NATURE AS ‘THEOLOGY 


Clearly Edwards allowed natural science to exert a certain degree of 
hermeneutical restraint on the biblical texts, even while it also offered 
new interpretive insights into them. The epistemological claims of 
science were real, and could not be ignored or discounted in under- 
standing Scripture. But Edwards held that the primary discourses of 
nature were religious or theological in nature. Thus the Bible exerted 
a hermeneutical influence on the understanding of nature as well. 
Ontologically speaking, nature (or creation) was taken up with events 
of much greater significance than its repetitive conformity to the opera- 
tions of natural law. That is, it was created for a purpose, namely, the 
unfolding of the work of human redemption. If purposeful in such 
a manner, then it must be theologically intelligible. For Edwards, this 
intelligibility was perhaps the most remarkable and profound aspect 
of the natural world. Creation was not only intimately woven into the 
greatest ends of providence, but it was encoded with signs of redemp- 
tive meaning—a “divine semiotics” of typology.** 


34 See Daniel 1994, 41—66. 
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Part of this turn to a heightened interest and emphasis on typology 
on Edwards’s part can be traced to his reaction against skeptical argu- 
ments being put forward by Deists regarding the nature of Scripture as 
a divine revelation, and the unitary meaning it was supposed to carry 
as a form of divine communication.” While not a formally organized 
movement with a definitive creed, certain features invariably come to 
the fore in most descriptions of Deism. These include an emphasis on 
intellectual liberty and rationality, a rejection of claims to religious privi- 
lege resting on authority, and a radical denial of the most fundamental 
aspects of supernatural Christianity (miracles, prophecy, revelation) as 
they were traditionally understood, in favor of an ethical, naturalized 
form of religious belief. Deists effectively sought to portray traditional, 
established religion as intellectually suspect, politically corrupting, and 
religiously superfluous.*° For all the theological variability within deism, 
one of the most constant components of its rhetoric was the use of a 
critical historical method to undermine the authority of sacred tradition. 
In their apologetic efforts they popularized the notion the scriptural texts 
were an amalgam of primitive, superstitious, irrational beliefs derived 
from an antiquated culture, bound up in demonstrably compromised 
historical narratives. They disputed the authenticity and intelligibility 
of those narratives, as well as their privileged interpretive status as 
divinely authored texts. An important part of this critical approach was 
the dismissal of typology as a valid (critical) method of interpretation. 
Typology represented for them an anachronistic, theological attempt 
to unify the meanings of scriptural texts at the expense of the plain 
(though disparate) meanings discovered by historical and linguistic 
investigation. Without it, an important plank in the traditional Christian 
hermeneutic of unitary meaning was removed, making the Bible more 
susceptible to arguments against its religious authority.” 


3 Edwards repeatedly identifies the works of deists as the source of his consternation 
in these matters. Chief among these was Matthew Tindal’s Christianity as Old as Creation 
(1730). Tindal’s ‘Deist Bible’ encapsulated the chief criticisms leveled at scriptural 
history: that its authenticity was unascertainable, that it was epistemologically suspect, 
and that its contents were religiously inferior to the achievements of natural religion. 
It provided the stimulus to some of his most important work, most notably that of the 
“Book of Controversies.” See, for example, Edwards’s letter to Joseph Bellamy (February 
12, 1757) thanking him for sending Tindal’s book. Edwards 1999, 700. 

36 On the character of Deism, see Herrick 1997, 23-39; Sullivan 1982, 205-234; 
Lund 1995 and Pocock 1995. 

37 For recent treatments of Edwards’s apologetic strategy within this context, see 
McClymond 1998, 80-106 and McDermott 2000, 17-33. 
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Edwards’s response to the philosophical naturalism and theological 
rationalism of his day was not limited merely to apologetic critique, 
however. His attempts to integrate the discourses of nature resulted in 
a constructive treatment of the religious significance of nature. If, as he 
maintained, a tradition and culture of revelation sustained even natural 
religion itself, then it was only reasonable to conclude that the essential 
purposes of all created existence are likewise arrived at through revela- 
tion. These purposes are quite clearly providential and redemptive in 
scope—nature is not simply a template for philosophical investigation, 
artistic contemplation, or religious wonder. The natural world must be 
intended primarily to communicate not merely a generic knowledge of 
the being and attributes of God, but rather the redemptive designs of 
the divine will. In like manner, the “natural” knowledge of God must 
itself be taken up chiefly with these concerns. 

In the last decade of his life, Edwards undertook to complete a series 
of treatises, each of which had its genesis in his “Rational Account of 
the Christian Religion,” the initial outline for his grand treatment of 
Christian faith.” The End for Which God Created the World, the Nature 
of True Virtue,” and the “History of the Work of Redemption”” form 
a tightly woven trilogy intended to address the serious challenges to 
traditional Christian thought represented in contemporary religious 
rationalism. Each in its own way was motivated by his desire to turn 
back assertions about a religion of “unassisted reason.” 

As an exercise in teleology, the End for which God Created the World 
comes closer than any of Edwards’s treatises to being an exercise in 
purely natural theology (though one aimed at “modern freethinkers”).*! 
Yet even here he persists in eschewing a rationalistic approach to his 
subject; rational reflection upon the natural order reveals nothing of 
the divine will or the chief means of human happiness. There are two 
reasons for this state of affairs. First, history shows that true natural 
religion is actually the result of a tradition of revelation. It is not 


to be supposed that mankind, who, while destitute of revelation, by the 
utmost improvements of their own reason, and advances in science and 
philosophy, could come to no clear and established determination who 
the author of the world was, would ever have obtained any tolerable 


38 Edwards 1980, 396-397. 
39 Edwards 1989a. 

4 Edwards 1989b. 

4 Edwards 1989a, 536. 
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settled judgment of the end which the author of it proposed to himself 
in so vast, complicated and wonderful a work of his hands. 


Rather, it is “the revelation which God has given to men” that “has been 
in the world as a light shining in a dark place...” It is this historical 
tradition that accounts for human “attainments in the habitual exercise 
of reason, which are far beyond what otherwise they would have arrived 
to.” This “has been the occasion of great improvement of their facul- 
ties,” and “has taught men how to use their reason (in which regard, 
notwithstanding the nobleness and excellency of the faculties which God 
has given them, they seemed to be in themselves almost helpless).” Any 
consideration of the ultimate meaning of creation, therefore, must be 
derived from revelation rather than speculative reason.” 

Second, and perhaps more importantly, Edwards argues that natural 
religion must be rooted in revelation because creation is rooted in the 
emanation of God’s fullness, which is a supremely communicative or 
revelatory act. The fullness of God’s excellence is, in a sense, too good 
to remain within itself. Since it is capable of being communicated, it 
is almost irresistible that it should be: “it seems a thing amiable” and 
fitting “that this light should shine forth in beams of communicated 
knowledge and understanding.” At its most basic level the chief end that 
moved God to create the world was “the disposition to communicate 
himself or diffuse his own fullness, [that] there might be a glorious and 
abundant emanation of his infinite fullness of good ad extra.”* 

But the nature and content of this communication must be qualified 
further by a consideration of how it results in God’s glory, which is 
the specific end of all of God’s acts.** Since God’s glory is a concern 
of his ultimate will, the act of creation must find its reason for being 
in his acts of providence, the use of creation according to his will. 
And the interpretive framework for divine providence is found in the 
verbal expression of God’s fullness, namely his word in written form. 
To determine 


what was aimed at or designed in the creating of the astonishing fabric 
of the universe which we behold, it becomes us to attend to and rely on 


© Even though Edwards structures this treatise according to what first reason and 
then the Scriptures disclose about the end of creation, the element of reason in view here 
is actually reason operating within a revelatory culture of learning. Ibid., 419-420. 

8 Ibid., 432-433. This view of nature as the communication of God was worked 
out in his earliest theological reflections (see Edwards 1994, Misc. gg, kk, 3, and 92). 

4 Edwards 1989a, 526-536. 
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what he has told us who was the architect that built it. He best knows 
his own heart, and what his own ends and designs were in the wonderful 
works which he has wrought.” 


Edwards therefore structures his scriptural argument through a chain 
of ‘chief ends,’ each of which ultimately find their highest expres- 
sion in the notion of God’s glory. Creation finds its chief end in the 
consideration of providence, which in turn finds its chief end in the 
moral and intelligent (human) part of creation. The chief end of such 
creatures is in seeking their highest good, “knowing their Creator,” and 
“complying with his design in their creation and promoting it.” And 
this is only achieved through the work of redemption, “the chief work 
of providence towards the moral world.” The work of redemption is 
therefore the ultimate achievement of God’s glory, and as such, is the 
chief end of the act of creation.*® 

Properly speaking, therefore, natural revelation is not simply a matter 
of tracing the outlines of the divine being and attributes and the moral 
imperatives of the creature in the physical universe and human con- 
science. Rather, it is intimately connected to the theology of redemption. 
Thus the “natural” knowledge of God is ultimately taken up with the 
matters of greatest moment in Scripture. Creation points to something 
beyond its own mere existence for its meaning, and this meaning can 
only be found through the Scriptures in the history of the work of 
redemption. In a real sense, to frame the issue of nature’s contribution 
to religion only or primarily in terms of the epistemological capabilities 
of human subjects is to begin with the wrong question and arrive at an 
unsatisfactory answer. The real question to be asked is what nature, as 
the emanation of God’s fullness, is intended to communicate. And the 
answer lies in the special counsels of divine providence. 

If the end of creation is communicative, and if the substance of this 
communication is redemptive in scope, then discovering the means to 
interpret this expression of God’s will becomes paramount. Recent 
studies have emphasized the prominent place that God’s nature as 
self-communicating being had in Edwards’s theism; some studies have 
located the motive for his treatment of the divine effulgence in creation 
within his Trinitarian theology.” It is also apparent, however, that the 


® Thid., 419; see also 4706. 
16 Ibid., 470-489. 
17 See Delattre 1968, 168-184; see also Lee 1988, 170-210. 
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impetus for the development of this aspect of his theology derived from 
his desire to account for the religious meaning of nature in a scientific 
and rationalistic age. God’s revealing of himself is not rooted primar- 
ily in fallen humanity’s need for instruction and reconciliation, but 
rather in the nature of relations between intelligent and moral beings 
or spirits. God delights in verbal intercourse whether his creatures exist 
in a state of enlightened innocence or in a state of guilty ignorance. 
Such communication forms the essence of the divine-human interac- 
tion. It is simply unthinkable to Edwards that the supreme intelligence 
of the universe would lack either the desire or the capacity to express 
himself to his creatures, or leave them to a merely ratiocinative mode 
of discovering their knowledge of the divine. 

His critique of rational religion thus has implications for understand- 
ing his assertion that the natural world is a primary medium of divine 
knowledge and divine speech. It is well chronicled that this irrepressible 
divine inclination to communicate ad extra found preeminent expression 
for Edwards in the language of typology. This was a typology not only 
in the traditional sense of the fulfillment of Old Testament images in 
the New, but also a typology that finds it fulfillment in the ‘language’ 
of nature. 

Edwards’s predilection for typological interpretation permeates 
nearly all of his manuscripts and published treatises. He shows no 
doubt about its suitability as an interpretive method at any point in 
his career. Works such as the “Images of Divine Things,” “Types of 
the Messiah,”* and “Harmony of the Old and New Testament” 
suggest he considered its contemporary re-articulation to be of crucial 
importance to Christian theology. But it was a mode of interpretation 
that was meeting with increased skepticism in his day. Figures such as 
Anthony Collins argued that the premier instance of biblical typology, 
the Christological interpretation of the Old Testament in the New, 
could not be taken seriously in light of a critical historical reading 
of ancient texts.” The Old Testament passages did not intend what 
the New Testament authors said they did. They were in fact using a 
rabbinic form of interpretation that allowed for the free use and even 


B See Edwards 1994, Misc. 204; Edwards 2000, Misc. 544; Edwards 2004, Misc. 
1298, 1304, and 1338. 

* Edwards 1993, 191-324. 

°° Unpublished manuscript. 

5' On Collins, see Frei 1974, 66-85. 
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alteration of texts, provided these were in keeping with the spirit of the 
passage and the weight of Jewish tradition. Typology was also coming 
under pressure from a renewed emphasis on the historical-grammatical 
meaning of texts, long a staple of Protestant hermeneutics but now 
being more rigorously used at the expense of other theological modes 
of interpretation.’ The new physical sciences added to the push for 
contextualized interpretation, resulting in significant changes in the way 
in which the Bible was interpreted. 

The pressure of this interpretive shift can be seen most vividly in his 
treatment of certain passages where typological and phenomenological 
interpretation overlap. Edwards freely discoursed on the typological 
significance of nearly any and every event of Israel’s history. The story 
of Noah’s ark, for example, was “upon many accounts” a type of the 
church: like Christ the ark was a refuge from the storm of wrath, and 
like him it received every sort of creature, even the vilest. The dove, 
like the gracious soul, can find no rest in the world, while the carnal 
raven feeds on the carrion of pleasure.” He naturally took this story 
literally, as a historical and natural event; it was this literal aspect that 
gave typological interpretation its rationale. But the literal reading of 
the biblical account of the Deluge also brought its own set of difficulties. 
Only by anchoring the story in the empirical world of contemporary 
science could its theological meaning be sustained.”* For example, his 
first entries on the Deluge attend to this problem: Nos. 199 and 201 
(1730) in the “Notes on Scripture” detail the identity of “gopher wood” 
(cypress) as well as the qualities that made it ideal for sea craft (resistance 
to water and rot). Another example of this interpretive tension is found 
in his treatment of Joshua’s long day. On one level, the Sun’s standing 
still is a type of Christ’s fighting for his church; the Moon’s standing 
still typifies the church’s dependence.” But heliocentric astronomy made 
the literal reading of this passage impossible. Thus Edwards resorts to 
an accommodation: it was not the Sun but Earth that stopped in its 
revolution, making the heavenly bodies to appear stationary. Proof of 
the historicity of the event lies in the biblical author’s observation that 


5 Ibid., 4f. 

5 Edwards 1998b, No. 297, and No. 346; see also No. 354. 

5 Ibid., 120-121, 142-144; he goes on to consider the problems of the ark’s size 
and place of construction in Nos. 212 and 259. See also Edwards 2006, Gen. 6-9. On 
the host of interpretive problems associated with the Deluge, see Allen 1963, 41—102; 
and Rappaport 1978, 1-18. 

5 Edwards 1998a, Nos. 167, 207. 
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both the Sun and the Moon stood still, something that would occur 
in a heliocentric solar system if Earth stopped revolving, but not in a 
geocentric universe—a fact unknown to the recorders of this story.” 
It is the character of Edwards’s pronounced natural or ontological 
typology, however, that has been the subject of most interest and debate. 
His typological writings, most notably the notebook entitled “Images of 
Divine Things,” invests nature with a religious vocabulary far beyond the 
imagination of any romantic poet. The potential religious significance 
of nature is extravagant, indeed limitless, in Edwards’s hands, because 
its typological character is not restricted by the precedents of Scripture, 
but rather unleashed by them. The Bible serves not so much as a dic- 
tionary of the religious meaning of nature, but as a grammar. It reveals 
the linguistic rules governing the book of nature, allowing the reader 
to discover meanings that are consonant with the interpretive patterns 
of Scripture, even though not contained specifically in its pages. 
Perry Miller’s portrayal of Edwards as a visionary straining to liber- 
alize his conservative typological heritage has been as controversial as 
it has been influential.” More recently Janice Knight has argued that 
much of the scholarship relating to Edwards’s use of typology assumes 
that a basic dichotomy existed between his liberal typology of nature 
and his conservative typology of sacred history, one that placed an 
inherent contradiction at the center of his typological explorations.” 
Knight proposes instead that the theoretical components of his typologi- 
cal hermeneutic exhibit a strong internal coherence. His disregard for 


5 Edwards 1998a, Nos. 117, 208; 2006 (Joshua 10). This was an event confirmed 
by pagan history and mythology; Ibid., 179, and 1998a, No. 209. Accommodations 
of this passage to natural law were quite common in Edwards’s day; the theories and 
implications of natural science were fairly plastic, and could be applied in numerous 
interpretive directions. Spinoza, for example, suggested a meteorological solution: the 
Sun only appeared to remain in the sky longer because of atmospheric snow that 
refracted its light beyond sunset, and so ‘lengthened’ the day. Jean Le Clerc adapted this 
theory by appealing to the presence of vapors creating some type of aurora. Edwards 
was no doubt aware of these kinds of explanations and of the debate over their rela- 
tive propriety. Shuckford 1853 (whom he cites on Joshua 10), rejected them. Yet he 
acknowledged that physically speaking, the author of this passage was mistaken and so 
must have been writing according to the cosmological assumptions of his time. 

57 As was so often the case with his treatment of Edwards, Miller saw in “The 
Images or Shadows of Divine Things” another example of Edwards’s anticipation of 
a more modern appreciation of the difficulties that Newtonian science and Lockean 
psychology posed for traditional theology. This resulted in an “exaltation of nature to 
a level of authority equal with revelation—nature as seen by the regenerate eye, but 
still nature, the nature of the Principia.” See Edwards 1948, 1—41. 

58 For a survey of this discussion, see Knight 1991, 534-536. 
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the supposed delimitation between ontological and historical typologies 
did not result from his encounter with modernism, but from features 
that already existed within the Puritan tradition of typology concerning 
the concordance of the work of creation and redemption. “Edwards 
typology seems less a forged union of opposites than an expression of a 
deeply felt, original harmony flowing from an integrated theology.”°° 

Edwards’s treatment of ontological typology contains elements of 
both of these views. Miller was right to conclude that this project 
originated out of a sense of contradiction. Neither Knight’s observation 
of the ease with which he employed and interspersed ontological and 
historical types nor her conclusions about its internal coherence need 
be taken to imply that his typology did not also stem from a perceived 
tension, specifically from his reaction to denials of the appropriate- 
ness of the typological interpretation of texts in general or of nature 
in particular. 

It is clear, for example, that Edwards was aware that his approach 
was in conflict to some degree both with his Puritan tradition and with 
certain modern interpretive developments. He realized his insistence that 
nature was structured according to a typological pattern went beyond 
traditional strictures that limited its applicability to biblical precedent 
(strictures found, for example, in Samuel Mather’s (1683) Types of the 
Old Testament). Edwards writes: 


If we may use our own understandings and invention not at all in inter- 
preting types, and must not conclude anything at all to be types but what 
is expressly said to be and explained in Scripture, then the church under 
the Old [Testament], when the types were given, were secluded from ever 
using their understanding to search into the meaning of the types given 
to ‘em; for God did, when he gave ‘em, give no interpretation. When 
we are sufficiently instructed that all these things were typical and had 
their spiritual signification, it would be on some accounts as unreason- 
able to say that we must interpret no more of them than the Scripture 
has interpreted for us, and than we are told the meaning of in the New 
Testament, as it would be to say that we must interpret prophecy, or pro- 
phetical visions and types, no further than the Scripture has interpreted 
it to our hand.... For by Scripture it is plain that innumerable other things 
are types that are not interpreted in Scripture.” 


5 Ibid., 536-537. 
°° Emphasis mine. Edwards 1993, (Types) 150, 146, 152. See also Edwards 2004, 
Misc. 1139 (1751) on the need for the liberalization of types. 
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And he was even more concerned to refute ‘those who cry down all 
types, authors such as Matthew Tindal and Anthony Collins, who 
rejected figurative (prophetic and typological) modes of interpretation 
as irrational and nonsensical, preferring to restrict textual meaning 
to that derived from literal and historical interpretive criteria. This 
rejection of typological interpretation also extended to efforts to rid 
the interpretation of nature of any but the most general principles of 
natural theology. Edwards was quite aware that his ontological typology 
went against this stream of contemporary thought as well: 


I expect by very ridicule and contempt to be called a man of a very fruitful 
brain and copious fancy, but they are welcome to it. I am not ashamed 
to own that I believe that the whole universe, heaven and earth, air and 
seas, and the divine constitution and history of the holy Scriptures, be 
full of images of divine things, as full as a language is of words.” 


But if he had resigned himself to such ridicule, he also knew that he 
was not alone in his views; he was in fact part of an international 
movement seeking to reconstruct the theological understanding of the 
relations between Scripture, typology, and nature.” 

His exalted sense of the typological character of existence, at least as 
many scholars have interpreted it, may at first glance appear to be at 
odds with his inclinations toward the scientific interpretation of nature, 
a more historical interpretation of the biblical texts, or even his own 
Puritan tradition. On further examination, however, his motivation for 
proposing such a wide-ranging ontological typology does appear to arise, 
as Knight has suggested, from a sense of organic unity. But rather than 
stemming from influences inherent to Puritanism, Edwards’s nature 
typology seems to have arisen from his perception that the whole concept 
of typological interpretation needed a new philosophical grounding, one 
that could go beyond traditional assumptions about its applicability, and 
that could constructively responded to modern critique. 


°! Edwards 1993, 152; on the contemporary context of Edwards’s typology, see 
Anderson 1993, 11-33. 

® See Korshin 1982, 5f£, 39-79. Korshin notes that from the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury typology was generally undergoing a process of liberalization, and being used as 
a code to decipher all sorts of ancient texts, including Jewish Kabbalah and Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. This can be seen in the citations Edwards makes from Ramsay 1751 in 
his typological writings. On the persistence of the emblematic interpretation of early 
Christian Platonism, see Harrison 1998 and Ashworth 1990. 
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Edwards saw that contemporary developments threatened the entire 
framework of natural theology and hermeneutics presupposed by 
the biblical authors. Responding to this challenge was a task of the 
first order. If things in nature “were not designedly ordered to have 
an agreeableness” to spiritual things, then the employment of such 
images by the biblical authors would be both philosophically invalid 
and rhetorically ineffective. Furthermore, the principle of ontologi- 
cal hierarchy dictated that nature be subordinate and contributory to 
the spiritual and moral purposes of creation, that it anticipate these 
higher realities. For 


why should not we suppose that he makes the inferiour in imitation of the 
superiour, the material of the spiritual, on purpose to have a resemblance 
and shadow of them? We see that even in the material world, God makes 
one part of it strangely to agree with another, and why is it not reasonable 
to suppose he makes the whole as a shadow of the spiritual world? 


Though aware that his typological method would be perceived to some 
degree as innovative as well as reactionary, it remained vital to his 
theology, as his notebooks on typology, as well as the “Miscellanies,” 
and “Notes on Scripture” make abundantly evident.” 

It can be explained at least in part by his insistence on the primacy 
of revelation for religious epistemology, and his consequent critique of 
attempts to create a merely rational (natural) religion. Edwards’s applica- 
tion of typology to nature was premised on his rejection of the natural 
religion of Deism and his counter claim that all “natural” theology is 
derived from scriptural revelation. If nature is in principle indecipher- 
able to the natural mind, then the only way to truly understand its 
religious meaning is through Scripture. His insistence on the scriptural 
origins of natural religion meant that the mind had to rely exclusively 
on special revelation to find the religious meaning in nature; the Bible 
was the key that opened the door to this divine panorama. 


® Edwards 1993, 53 (Image 7); see also Images 13, 22, 26, 55, 57, 70, 130, 132, 
and 134. 

ĉ Ibid., 53 (Image 8); see also Images 19, 45, and 86. 

6° His motive no doubt stems in part from his idealistic metaphysics (creation as divine 
idea) as well as his theism; see Anderson 1980, 9-11. Knight, interestingly, locates an 
essential motive for Edwards’s unification of ontological and historical typology in his 
understanding of God’s nature as a self-communicating being, whose fullness emanates 
ad extra as a matter of course. This divine effulgence understandably finds expression in 
ontological as well as historical venues; all of God’s works are a form of speech, and 
bear the marks of his person and excellence; see Knight 1991, 543-550. 
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For Edwards, all of Scripture is ultimately concerned with redemp- 
tion; a redemptive meaning can be discerned under almost every verse, 
and much of this is discovered by way of typology. And if typology is 
the code breaking key of the revelation of God’s redemptive purposes, 
then it can be read into nature anywhere a parallel might suggest itself 
to the illuminated mind of the saint, provided the precedent type can be 
found in Scripture. ‘This greatly expands the potential for the typological 
interpretation of nature, while at the same time requiring that Scripture 
retain a controlling effect on what types or meanings can be read into 
nature. As Knight and others have pointed out, Edwards always insisted 
that his natural typology had direct precedent in the Bible, whether 
through specific example or general principle. If the particular ontologi- 
cal type itself was not to be found in Scripture (as was often the case), 
then the principle that validated its use was located there: 


The book of Scripture is the interpreter of the book of nature two ways, 
viz., by declaring to us those spiritual mysteries that are indeed signified 
and typified in the constitution of the natural world; and secondly, in 
actually making application of the signs and types in the book of nature 
as representations of those spiritual mysteries in many instances.” 


A picturesque example can be found in Edwards’s consideration of 
the cat and the mouse (or rat). We find in Scripture that the mouse is 
identified as “unclean...among the creeping things that creep upon 
the earth” (Lev. 11:29), eating the flesh of which is an “abomination” 
(Isa. 66:17). As a “foul, unclean creature,” the mouse is a “fit type of a 
wicked man.” The mortal enemy of mice, namely cats, naturally form 
“a lively emblem of the way of the devil with many wicked men... [as 
a] cat makes a play and sport of the poor mouse; so the devil as it were 
make himself sport with a wicked man.”®” Such examples of biblical 
precedent abound in Edwards’s typological writings; as “shadows of 
divine things” they will tend to “convey instruction to our minds, and 
to impress things on the mind, and to affect the mind.” By engaging in 
this method of typological understanding, “we may see divine things 
excellently represented and held forth, .. . for there is an excellent agree- 
ment between these things and the Holy Scriptures.”©® 


° Edwards 1993, 106, (Image 156). 
© Ibid., 75 (No. 73). 
© Thid., 74 (No. 70). 
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Edwards’s ontological typology rested consciously on the presupposi- 
tion of a revealed or historical typology; it is entirely dependent upon 
the latter for its interpretation. The typological “language of nature” 
is a foreign language, epistemologically speaking. Lacking access to a 
purely rational natural theology, the language of nature is not “native” 
to the human mind, in the way that a mother tongue is experienced to 
be. Rather, to understand the language of nature, the mind is required 
to learn a new grammar, and pay careful attention to the nuances of 
its rules of operation to interpret it appropriately. 


Types are a certain sort of language, as it were, in which God is wont 
to speak to us. And there is, as it were, a certain idiom in that language 
which is to be learnt the same that the idiom of any language is, viz. by 
good acquaintance with the language, either by being naturally trained 
up in it, learning it by education...or by much use and acquaintance 
together with a good taste or judgment, by comparing one thing with 
another and having our senses as it were exercised to discern it (which 
is the way that adult persons must come to speak any language, and in 
its true idiom, that is not their native tongue). 

Great care should be used, and we should endeavor to be well and 
thoroughly acquainted, or we shall never understand [or] have a right 
notion of the idiom of the language. If we go to interpret divine types 
without this, we shall be just like one that pretends to speak any language 
that han’t thoroughly learnt it. We shall use many barbarous expressions 
that fail entirely of the proper beauty of the language, that are very 
harsh in the ears of those that are well versed in the language. God han’t 
expressly explained all the types of Scriptures, but has done so much as 
is sufficient to teach the language. 

[People] ought to be exceeding careful in [the] interpreting of types, 
that they don’t give way to a wild fancy; not to fix an interpretation unless 
warranted by some hint in the New Testament of its being the true inter- 
pretation, or a lively figure and representation contained or warranted by 
an analogy to other types that we interpret on sure grounds.” 


This perspective may help to explain the kind of luxuriance in Edwards’s 
practice of natural typology, and the internal coherence observed by 
Knight. Having abandoned the notion of a purely rational natural 
theology, it was necessary to rediscover or reinvent the language of 
nature through the vocabulary of revelation. Having proposed that 
“natural” religious knowledge is ultimately concerned with the history 
of the work of redemption, it was only fitting and indeed requisite to 


© Edwards 1993, 150-151, 148 (Image 156). 
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find the redemptive events of that history regnant in nature. And hav- 
ing once fallen upon typology as the grammar of that discourse, it was 
possible to greatly expand the range of its vocabulary. By restricting the 
knowledge of God to revelation in the Bible, he restricted the discovery 
of the religious significance of nature to scriptural revelation as well. 
But in doing so he also substantially opened the semantic range of the 
language of nature, because its meaning was no longer confined to the 
general knowledge of God’s being and providence traditionally assigned 
to it. Nature’s religious content could now be filled with the wealth of 
redemptive images or patterns found in Scripture. The “multitude of 
those things that I have mentioned are but a very small part of what 
is really intended to be signified and typified by these things.” ‘There 
“is room for persons to be learning more and more of this language 
and seeing more of that which is declared in it to the end of the world 
without discovering all.””® Biblical typology warranted the expansion of 
natural types because it alone gave them voice, and because creation 
was fundamentally structured to communicate the work of redemp- 
tion. At the same time, this interpretive scheme ensured that such an 
expansion in the vocabulary of nature would be strictly rule governed 
through an authoritative precedent. It was precisely because the mind 
was restricted to revelation for an accurate knowledge of the divine in 
nature that Edwards could possess such confidence and such freedom 
in discovering the shadows of spiritual reality there. The scriptural pat- 
tern served as both a controlling paradigm and a liberalizing influence 
on his use of typology. 


CONCLUSION 


Edwards’s approach to theology was fundamentally shaped by his 
appropriation of critical methods of interpretation. Important aspects 
of his thought were partly determined by his reading of natural phi- 
losophy, and by the widely shared belief that a unified discourse could 
be derived from theology, science, and Scripture, when these are under- 
stood properly. On balance the evidence is clear that he saw the critical 
implications that scientific discovery had for biblical interpretation, and 
that it significantly affected his interpretive strategy. Thus, far from being 


7 Thid., 152. 
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oblivious to its effects, he was deeply impressed and disturbed by the 
potential that science held for theology, and invested considerable energy 
in attending to the relationship between them. It served both construc- 
tive application and apologetic purposes in his approach to theology. 
He believed in the coherence of natural science and traditional religion 
as an ideal. Although he acknowledged the growing conflict between 
Scripture texts and science, he continued to believe that these conflicts 
could be resolved by reinterpreting Scripture, while at the same time 
respecting scriptural rules of interpretation. 

This should not be at all surprising. Thinkers of any stature during 
the era were embarked on similar projects. Nearly all attempted to 
reach some sort of concord between science and Scripture, most often 
by employing mediate explanations of causes as instruments of divine 
intervention. This produced quite a variety of resolutions, some quite 
novel and even controversial, but usually within the broad confines of 
the ecclesiastical establishment and the republic of letters. Invariably 
they became subjects of the contest over the prerogatives and authen- 
ticity of the biblical accounts, their traditional interpretation, and their 
implications for the fundamental doctrines of the faith. Edwards was 
well read in a broad cross-section of the major works of this genre, 
and was similarly pressed into more novel explanations. Many of the 
staunchest supporters of the authenticity and divine nature of the 
scriptural accounts, and those most extensively cited by Edwards, had 
succumbed to more attenuated interpretations of the biblical data. 
Reconciliation was always problematic, and once embarked on that 
road many found it difficult to resist a greater use of this mode of 
explanation. 

Edwards’s “typological turn” was motivated by his desire to directly 
answer the new rationalistic interpretive thrust of Deism, which insisted 
on confining the meaning of the biblical texts to what could be deter- 
mined by historical-grammatical analysis, without resort to privileged 
claims of intuition, illumination, mystery, typology, or theological 
analogy (the so-called “analogy of faith,” or “Scripture interpreting 
Scripture”). The use of such interpretive devices combined to provide 
a unitary, theological method of interpreting Scripture, but usually at 
the cost of ignoring or smoothing over the sorts of textual anomalies 
that pointed to the vagaries of historical composition, as well as the 
possibility that the biblical texts had a diversity of meanings, a diversity 
thought to undermine the assumption that they represented the com- 
munication of a singular divine mind. 
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Edwards sought to maintain a unitary sense of meaning for Scrip- 
ture, and did so in part by exploiting his theological commitment to 
the primacy of God’s redemptive acts. He saw clearly that the Deist 
insistence on understanding nature according to ‘mere reason’ would 
never lead to a conclusion of the religious significance of nature, or 
creation, as this was portrayed in the Bible and explicated by Christian 
theology. This provoked him to caste about for a systematic refutation, 
which had at least three components. First, he came to reject purely 
rationalistic approaches to understanding the religious meaning of 
nature, claiming instead that all human religious understanding of 
nature came ultimately from some ancient (oral or written) tradition 
of revelation. Second, Edwards’s commitment to a theology of redemp- 
tion resulted in his conclusion that all of God’s acts are ultimately 
redemptive in essence, and therefore must at some level communicate 
those redemptive purposes. Finally, assuming these two premises, 
Edwards concluded that one must look at nature as a storehouse of 
redemptive communication. ‘Typology thus became the linguistic key to 
unlock the redemptive signification of creation. His willingness to pass 
beyond traditional Calvinist strictures on typology had both contextual 
and theological parameters. 

Edwards was willing to acknowledge the epistemological and per- 
ceptual limitations of the biblical narratives and to transform his inter- 
pretation of them accordingly. He recognized that a new method for 
maintaining the centrality and universality of the Scripture’s religious 
message was called for. What Edwards offered in its place was a theol- 
ogy of redemption: finding in the narratives a discernible pattern of 
meaning for religious experience that extended beyond the discrete 
history of the Bible, a pattern for deciphering divine activity in nature 
and in human experience irrespective of time and place. Recognizing 
that some of world’s past and all of its present history lay outside the 
purview of sacred historiography, his theology of redemption identifies 
the pattern of divine providence in the template of the Scripture history, 
so that the activity of God might be discernible outside of its pages. 

Though best known for his work as a student of religious experience, 
as a philosopher of religion, and as a preacher of revival, the entirety 
of his work suggests that his interest in biblical interpretation deserves 
an important place in contemporary estimations of his thought. He 
closely linked his engagement with Scripture, and the scientific and 
historical problems associated with its modern interpretation, with his 
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broader concern for presenting a rational case for Christian belief. 
The inseparable role that the physical world plays in the realization 
and comprehension of the work of redemption represents one of 
Edwards’s most significant contributions to an integrated theology of 
grace and nature. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


GEORGES CUVIER 
AND THE USE OF SCRIPTURE IN GEOLOGY 


Jitse M. van der Meer 


INTRODUCTION 


Georges Cuvier (1769-1832) is a founding father of modern biology 
specifically of animal classification, comparative anatomy, and the study 
of fossils. He preached the benefits of keeping science separated from 
religion and metaphysics. But when Wiliam Whewell (1847) claimed 
that creative purpose is a religious idea crucial to Cuvier’s zoology, 
he started a controversy that has not been resolved. It was not clear 
whether Whewell was referring to natural or divine purpose because 
he offered no evidence for his claim.' If it was divine purpose there 
would have been reason to assume that Cuvier’s religion was entangled 
in his zoology. Some believe that Cuvier practiced what he preached,” 
but others allow for various degrees and kinds of cognitive influence of 
his religion in his natural history and geology.’ This chapter describes 
how Cuvier employed the Bible in his geology.* 

One reason for this confusion is a failure to consider Cuvier’s 
distinction between speculative and responsible metaphysics. Respon- 
sible metaphysics is empirically testable metaphysics. For instance, in 
animal classification the goal was to use characters that produced the 
simplest and most general classification. This, Cuvier wrote, can be 
achieved by, 


' Whewell 1847, vol. 3, 515 cited from Letteny 1999, 32. 

2 Coleman 1964, 178; Outram 1984, 147; Atran 1990, 245. 

3 Negrin 1977, 310-312, 318; Appel 1987, 42, 45, 52, 58, 137-139, 141, 151; Letteney 
1999, 107-114, 126, 418, 453-454, 506-508; van der Meer 2005, 181-193. 

* This paper was presented on July 20, 2006 at a conference on “Interpreting 
Nature & Scripture: History of a Dialogue,” July 18-22, 2006, Redeemer University 
College, Ancaster, Ontario, Canada and at the Annual Meeting of the History of 
Science Society, Vancouver, November 2-5, 2006. It was completed before Rudwick 
2005 became available in October 2006. 
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assigning to each class and to each of its subdivisions, common quali- 
ties that apply to the largest number of organs. One can arrive at this 
goal in two different ways which can serve to prove and verify each 
other:...observation of how species fall into groups, and...a prior deci- 
sion on certain principles of division,... 


One of these principles was the Principle of the Conditions of Existence. 
Cuvier believed that God had endowed each kind of organism with 
a goal-directed plan when it was created. Combinations of parts that 
interfere with the purpose of maintaining the existence of an organism 
are, therefore, excluded. This exclusion is stated in the principle as a 
metaphysical derivation from his religious belief in a God who gave 
a purpose to each organism. The principle entails that units of clas- 
sification (taxa) must be discontinuous because some combinations of 
parts are excluded. But prior assumptions can be in error. Therefore, 
complementing this deductive approach, the identification of the mem- 
bers of the taxa or embranchements occurred empirically. Only “When 
the accepted principles do not conflict with the combinations arrived 
at by observation, and when observation points to these principles, the 
two means agree.” The distinction between responsible and speculative 
metaphysics allowed him to define public knowledge of nature as knowl- 
edge to which everyone could contribute private beliefs provided these 
beliefs were open to empirical test. Public science is a science free from 
speculative metaphysics. Cuvier could risk exposing his religious beliefs 
(as translated into what he considered responsible metaphysical beliefs) 
to empirical test because he believed nature and Scripture had a single 
Author guaranteeing that both would lead to the same truth. Thus the 
confusion disappears when Cuvier’s diatribes against religion in science 
are seen to be directed against what he considered to be the irrational 
and speculative dimensions of religion. The rational and responsible 
dimensions of religion are allowed to shape his natural history.® 


> €, il faut...que Pon puisse assigner à chaque classe, et à chacune de ses sub- 
divisions, des qualités communes touchant la plus grande partie des organs. On peut 
arriver a se but par deux moyens différens, qui peuvent se servir de preuve et de véri- 
fication Pun a Pautre: ...l observation des espèces à leur réunion en genres, et...de 
fixer d’avance certaines bases de division, ... Lorsque les bases qu'on a adoptées ne 
rompent point les combinaisons auxquelles l’observation conduit, et lorsque ces bases 
sont indiquées par les résultats de observation, les deux moyens se trouvent d’accord,” 
Cuvier 1800-05, vol. 1, 62-63. 

ê van der Meer 2005. 
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Another reason for the confusion about the role of religion in 
Cuvier’s scholarship lies in a failure to recognize the various ways in 
which historically, religion has entered scholarship. Religion has entered 
scholarship indirectly through a religious perspective on the subject mat- 
ter. For instance, the Christian Bible can provide indirectly a general 
perspective on nature. Examples include nature as orderly, contingent, 
deterministic, purposeful, static, or dynamic.’ Such general perspectives 
involve many texts across all Bible books interpreted in context both 
intra-biblical and extra-biblical. ‘Thus the Bible as a whole provides 
indirect knowledge of nature. Another entry is via isolated Bible texts 
used directly as sources of scientific information without regard for 
context.” Part of the problem is that some authors have focused on 
this direct use of the Bible overlooking its indirect influence in shaping 
general religious perspectives on nature. For instance, Outram (1984) 
argues that Cuvier had attempted to separate professional geology 
from scriptural or flood geology by excluding the use of Bible passages 
as justification for geological explanations.’ In doing so, however, she 
overlooked the fact that even if Cuvier moved away from using Bible 
passages in geology directly, the Bible could still function indirectly by 
providing a general perspective on nature which could be translated 
into metaphysical beliefs that shape his geology and natural history. 
Cuvier held two such beliefs, namely that nature is purposive and 
that nature is contingent.'° As a result Outram failed to see that such 
general beliefs about nature or history have shaped Cuvier’s percep- 
tion of reality and scientific explanation both directly and indirectly 
via metaphysical beliefs. 

But even if one sees the general perspectives there is a further 
subtlety. In the question raised by Whewell’s claim, natural and divine 
purpose were seen as alternatives. But, natural and divine purpose were 
not separated in Cuvier’s thought and the influence of both is seen 
in his zoology. This, however, can be seen only if one recognizes that 


7 Brooke 1991; Brooke, Osler, and van der Meer 2001. 

8 Brooke 1991. 

® Outram 1984, 141-160, esp. 147. Negrin (1977, 296) argues that Cuvier uses the 
Pentateuch as the norm for the historical development of human civilizations. This 
does not necessarily contradict Coleman (1964) and Outram (1984) because it involves 
two different issues, namely the physical history of Earth and the cultural history of 
human civilizations. 

10 For an analysis of the role of general theistic perspectives in the work of Cuvier, 
see van der Meer 2005. This chapter focuses on the role of isolated bible texts. 
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a religious belief in divine purpose can have a metaphysical function 
and vice versa.'! 

Cuvier was educated in the late eighteenth century during which the 
notion of the book of nature was at its pinnacle in the form of natural 
theology. In natural theology there was an argument from knowledge 
of nature to the existence of God. In contrast, Cuvier argued from 
knowledge of God to knowledge of nature using the two approaches 
just mentioned. The perspectival approach is present in Cuvier’s per- 
ception of reality as divine creation. This perspective is specified in two 
religious beliefs, namely that nature depends upon divine providence 
(is contingent) and reveals divine wisdom and power (is purposive). 
The religious ideas of divine wisdom and power entered natural his- 
tory as the argument from divine purpose and the argument from 
divine freedom, respectively. Elsewhere, I have described a variety of 
cognitive effects of this religious knowledge in his zoology and argued 
that these effects are mediated by two metaphysical principles know as 
the Principle of the Conditions of Existence and the Principle of the 
Correlation of Parts. '* 

Here I ask whether Cuvier used Bible texts as a source of geologi- 
cal information (scriptural geology) and if so, how he used these texts. 
Specifically, I explore three claims. These are: (i) that Cuvier treated 
the Bible as any other book, (ii) that Cuvier used the documentary 
hypothesis of higher Bible criticism, and (iii) that Cuvier tried to separate 
professional geology from scriptural or flood geology and did not use 
Bible passages as justification for scientific knowledge.'? My theses are 
(i) that Cuvier treated the Bible as a book with divine authority, (11) that 
he did not accept higher biblical criticism, and (iii) that he used Bible 
texts in geology as well as in natural history and history of civilization, 
but that he was not a scriptural geologist because his usage was quali- 
fied by Augustine’s principle of accommodation. 


VIEW OF THE PENTATEUCH 


Did Cuvier consider the Bible as any other book and did he accept the 
documentary hypothesis? Cuvier rarely used the Bible in his work, but 


1! van der Meer 2000, 2005. 
12 van der Meer 2005. 
B Outram 1984, 141-160. 
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when he did, he took it along with other ancient literature as sources 
of information about the relationship of the history of nature and the 
history of civilizations. Acting as an antiquarian he took these textual 
sources along with fossils as ‘documents’ showing that the history of 
nature and civilization overlapped. This explains his interest in the 
Pentateuch. Accordingly, in what follows I will treat these ‘documents’ 
as having the same evidential status for Cuvier. 


Texts on the History of Nature 


Species Definition 

In a letter to Pfaff dated August 22/23, 1790, he gave a species defini- 
tion in terms of his belief that God had created an original pair for 
each type of organism including humans (Gen. 1: 26-28 and Gen. 2: 
7, 21-22): “we think that a species consists of all offspring of the first 
pair created by God, similar to how all people are thought to be sons 
of Adam and Eve.”'* This information was public. Cuvier’s letters to 
Pfaff served as reports to the members of the Natural History Society 
which Cuvier had started at the Caroline Academy in Stuttgart. ‘They 
regularly contained messages for other members some of whom became 
professional scholars such as the naturalist Karl Friedrich von Kielmeyer 
(1765-1844) a professor of chemistry and botany at the university of 
Tubingen, the electrochemist Christoph Heinrich Pfaff (1773-1852), 
a professor of chemistry at the Christian-Albrecht University of Kiel, 
and the biologist Johann Heinrich Ferdinand Autenrieth (1772-1835), 
professor of medicine at the University of Tübingen. This particular 
letter contains a section on the anatomy of the fresh water mussel Mytilus 
which Pfaff is asked to show to Kielmeyer. Cuvier still maintained this 
species definition in 1828." 


Genesis days 

Further, in his geology course for a popular audience in 1805, the six 
days of creation in Genesis were interpreted as six geological periods. 
The creation of animals on the fifth day corresponded to their appear- 
ance in the fifth period of the geological record. 


€; wir bilden uns ein, eine Species sei die ganze Nachkommenschaft des ersten 


von Gott gebildeten Paares, ungefahr wie die Menschen alle als Söhne Adam’s und 
Eva’s vorgestellt werden.” Behn 1845, 172; Marchant 1858, 178-79. 
5 Cuvier and Valenciennes 1828-33, vol. 1, 543. 
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As regards the epochs of creation of inorganic bodies, plants, and ani- 
mals, [Genesis] always goes hand in hand with what we can deduce from 
observations by reasoning. For example, the geological record shows us 
that fossil fish are always found underneath, and mammals above... never 
men, the latest and newest creations.'° 


Noah’s flood 

Cuvier studied ancient texts in order to clarify the relationship between 
the history of ancient societies and that of Earth. He used flood stories 
because evidence for floods had been recorded both in ancient texts 
and in features of Earth. This allowed him to establish an approximate 
date for the last catastrophe of which he had the physical evidence. 
In the Recherches sur les ossements fossiles of 1812, written for professional 
geologists, the Genesis story about the Flood was used as a fact about 
the history of Earth. 


Moses established a widespread [ générale can be global] catastrophe, an 
irruption of the waters, an almost complete regeneration of humankind, 
and he places the time period only fifteen to sixteen centuries before 
him. This is based on texts which lengthen this interval. Therefore, [this 
catastrophe occurred] less than six thousand years ago." 


Cuvier interpreted the biblical flood and other catastrophes as regional.'® 
This interpretation of Gen. 6-9 was shaped by the alternating sequences 
of marine and terrestrial fossils Cuvier had observed in the Paris basin. 
Cuvier rejected the idea that successive populations of terrestrial ani- 
mals had been newly created, so their origin could not be explained 
unless they had immigrated from elsewhere and this excluded a global 
catastrophe. He did not consider possible causes, the duration, or any 
other aspects of this flood. 

We may infer that Cuvier is using an interpretive strategy known as 
the principle of accommodation, which Cuvier encountered early in 
life. His elementary school teacher and maternal uncle Samuel Frédéric 
Châtel (1734-1805) studied theology during the 1750s at the seminary 
of the University of Tübingen where a professor Israel Gottlieb Ganz 
(1690-1753) taught during 1747-1753. Canz held that the world was 


'© Marzari Pencati 1805, 1-2, trans. Corsi 1988, 184. 

1 “Or, Moise établit une catastrophe générale, une irruption des eaux, une régénéra- 
tion presque totale du genre humain, et il n'en fait remonter l’époque qu’à quinze ou 
seize siècles avant lui, selon des textes qui allongent le plus cet intervalle, par conséquent 
a moins de cing mille ans avant nous.” Cuvier 1812, vol. 1, 95. 


B Cuvier 1812, vol. 1, 81, 110; 1821, vol. 1, LXII. 
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created in a moment and that the story of the six days was God’s way 
of revealing this instantaneous creation." Also, Cuvier’s cousins studied 
in Tubingen when the so-called Storr school of thought in theology was 
prominent (1777-1812). Christian Gottlob Storr (1746-1805) taught 
philosophy (1775-77) and theology (1777—97). His supernaturalism 
separates him from the naturalistic theology of the Enlightenment, 
for instance, in his belief in the divine authority of the Bible and his 
rejection of the theory of accommodation. Finally, between eleven 
and twelve years of age, Cuvier discovered Buflon’s Histoire naturelle. 
He always carried one of the many volumes in his pocket even in 
church, where he read it as if it was a Psalter or Bible.” In the 1778 
supplement to the Histoire naturelle entitled Des époques de la nature, Buffon 
argued that the seven days of creation in the book of Genesis were an 
accommodation to the understanding of the original audience and cor- 
responded with the seven epochs of natural history he had described.” 
No wonder Cuvier used this concordance in his 1805 geology course 
in Paris. Finally, commenting on the Galileo affair and the committee 
of theologians which had declared the Copernican system absurd in 
philosophy and heretical in theology, Cuvier reflected on the question 
of how texts describing the Sun as moving ought to be interpreted: 


This committee shows how it allowed absurdity in philosophy; as for her- 
esy, 1t based it on some Bible passages, with the result that the sun moves 
in space, and that the earth is motionless in the centre of the world. But 
the Bible is written in popular language, as is natural in a book that is 
not concerned with teaching astronomy; even we ourselves still say the 
sun rises, the sun goes down, even though we know that things do not 
happen that way.” 


In this passage Cuvier took the position that God had adjusted himself 
to the limitations of human knowledge by using the language of ordi- 
nary unreflected experience. From the limited extent Cuvier attributed 


19 von Weizsäcker 1877, 107. 

2° Debard 1982, 119. 

*! Buffon 1778, Suppl. 5, 1-254, 495-599. 

2 “Cette commission démontra comme elle put Pabsurdité en philosophie; quant à 
Phérésie, elle la fonda sur quelques passages de la Bible, desquels il résulte que le soleil 
se meut dans l’espace, et que la terre est immobile au centre du monde. Mais la Bible 
est écrite en langage populaire, comme il était naturel de le faire dans un livre où il 
ne s’agissait pas d’enseigner l'astronomie; nous-mêmes nous disons encore le soleil se 
lève, le soleil se couche, bien que nous sachions que les choses ne se passent pas ainsi.” 
Cuvier 1841-45, vol. 2, 285-86. 
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to Noah’s flood we may infer that he saw the global language with 
which it is described in Genesis 9 as accommodated as well. 

Cuvier’s approach to the relationship of Bible and geology as well as 
natural history is similar to Galileo’s. Galileo adopted the Copernican 
system because it offered the simplest account of his observations and 
these in turn were the reasons why he re-interpreted Bible passages that 
had been understood geocentrically. But he was at pains to show that 
his re-interpretation of Scripture was squarely within the patristic tradi- 
tion and followed Augustine’s commentary on the book of Genesis.” 
Likewise, a set of geological and biological observations and explana- 
tions became the occasion for Cuvier to re-interpret the biblical story 
of the Flood. The re-interpretation itself, however, proceeded within 
the limits of the Augustinian principle of accommodation, an exegetical 
standard also used by Galileo. 


Texts on Ancient Civilizations 


Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt 
In that same publication of 1812 Cuvier took the Exodus of the 
Hebrews under Moses as historical fact: 


Moses and his people left Egypt which by the testimony of all the east- 
ern nations is the most ancient civilized kingdom of all those around 
the Mediterranean. The lawgiver of the Jews had no motive to shorten 
the duration of the nations; and he would have discredited himself 
in the opinion of his own if he had taught them a history contrary to 
that which she [his own people] must have learned in Egypt.” 


Separation of the Hebrew kingdom into Northern and Southern Kingdoms 
Sunilarly, in the Recherches sur les ossements fossiles of 1812 he took the sepa- 
ration of the Hebrew kingdom into Judah and Israel under Jeroboam 
as historical fact and used it to date the origin of the Pentateuch to 
before the separation: 


° Howell 1996; 2002, ch. 6. 

2 “Moise et son peuple sortoient d’Egypte, qui de l'aveu de toutes les nations 
d'occident, est le royaume le plus anciennement civilisé de tous ceux qui entourent la 
Méditerranée. Le Législateur des Juifs n’avoit aucun motif pour abréger la durée des 
nations; et il se seroit discrédite lui-même auprès de la sienne, s’il lui eût enseigné une 
histoire toute contraire a celle qu’elle devoit avoir apprise en Egypte.” Cuvier 1812, 
vol. 1, 95. 
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The Pentateuch has existed in its present form at least since the schism 
of Jeroboam, because the Samaritans as well as the Jews accept it, which 
means that it is certainly now more than twenty eight hundred years old. 
There is no reason at all not to attribute the redaction of Genesis to Moses 
himself which would date it to five hundred years earlier.” 


This separation is now estimated to have occurred before 900 BCE. 


Moses as Author of the Pentateuch 

While the French ‘rédaction’ in the preceding quotation can refer to 
authoring as well as editing a text, the reference to Egyptian sources in 
the Exodus quotation indicates that Cuvier saw Moses as the editor of 
the Pentateuch. To understand Cuvier’s view of Moses and the meaning 
of his use of the Pentateuch we need to have some context. 


HISTORICAL CRITICISM OF THE BIBLE 


Cuvier Adopts Exchhorn’s Argument for the Antiquity of the Pentateuch 


In 1812 Cuvier’s interest in the historicity of the Pentateuch shows in a 
reference to J.G. Eichhorn’s 1803 edition of the Introduction aux livres de 
l’Ancien- Testament for support on the historicity of the Exodus.” Johann 
Gottfried Eichhorn (1752-1827) was an Old Testament scholar in the 
neologist school.” The reference to Eichhorn occurs when Cuvier is 
arguing that all known traditions, including the Pentateuch, date the 
renewal of society back to a large catastrophe. The argument cited 
above that dating the Pentateuch to before the separation of the 
Hebrew kingdom into northern and southern parts was adopted from 
Eichhorn.” He argued that since the Samaritans descended from the 
northern kingdom Israel, and lived in enmity with the southern kingdom 
Judah, it was unlikely that they would have adopted the Pentateuch 
from Judah. So they must have shared it before the separation and this 


* “Te Pentateuque existe sous sa forme actuelle au moins depuis le schisme de 
Jéroboam, puisque les Samaritains le reçoivent comme les Juifs; c'est-à-dire, qu’il a 
maintenant a coup sûr plus de deux mille huit cents ans. Il n’y a nulle raison pour ne 
pas attribuer la rédaction de la Genése a Moise lui-méme, ce qui la feroit remonter 
de cinq cents ans plus haut.” Cuvier 1812, vol. 1, 94-95. 

2 Cuvier 1812, vol. 1, 94 refers to Eichhorn 1803; Eichhorn 1780-83, 1787. On 
J.G. Eichhorn, see Kraus 1956, 125-140 and Rogerson 1984, 15-27. 

27 For a characterization of Neologism see Bray 1996, 257-63; Kraus 1956, 94-102; 
Rogerson 1984, 16-18. 

28 Cuvier 1812, vol. 1, 94-95. 
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dates the Pentateuch to at least that time.” Cuvier adopted Eichhorn’s 
argument for the antiquity of the Pentateuch despite the severe criti- 
cism leveled at it by Wilhelm Martin Leberecht de Wette (1780-1849), 
a contemporary of Eichhorn and Cuvier and a representative of higher 
biblical criticism who had argued that the Pentateuch was younger than 
the prophetic books.” 


Cuvier Prefers the Patristic Principle of Accommodation over Eichhorn’s 


Cuvier did not adopt Eichhorn’s views uncritically. According to the 
patristic principle of accommodation, divine revelation was adapted to 
the spiritual weaknesses and the cognitive limitations of the recipients 
and, therefore, offered in the popular language of everyday experience”! 
For the church fathers this language did not express religious experience 
or stage of progressive cultural development. Rather it was a divine 
pedagogical strategy intended to deepen the spiritual maturity of the 
Israelites in the course of history. In contrast, according to Eichhorn, 
the authors had rendered their religious experience using the child-like 
thoughts, images, and language of a culture in the beginning stages 
of development.” As we have seen, Cuvier relied on the cognitive and 
linguistic aspects of the patristic principle of accommodation which pre- 
dates Eichhorn’s use of accommodation based on stages of progressive 
cultural evolution.” There was improvement in understanding natural 
phenomena, but unlike Eichhorn, Cuvier did not characterize human 
understanding in times past as primitive or child-like.** This suggests 
that his 1812 reference to Eichhorn in support of the Mosaic editor- 
ship of the Pentateuch cannot be interpreted as a general agreement 
with Eichhorn’s neologist brand of historical criticism, let alone with 
the tradition of historical criticism in general. But there is more that 
points to a traditional view of the Pentateuch. 


3 Eichhorn 1780-83, vol. 2, 131f£, 25 Lf 

3° Rogerson 1984, 32; Houtman 1994, 86-87. 

3! Benin 1993, 10-13. 

3 Eichhorn 1787, vol. 1, III, 13, 18; vol. 2, 331, 345; 1793, vol. 2, 24, 62 n. 26; 
Rogerson 1984, ch. 1. 

33 Funkenstein 1986, 213-271. 

3 The limitations of sensation and understanding had Cuvier’s attention in other 
ways as well. See Letteney 1999, 388-396. 
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Cuvier USED THE PENTATEUCH AS A STANDARD TO ASSESS 
OTHER SOURCES 


Cuvier did not take the Pentateuch as just another source of informa- 
tion about natural history, Earth history, and the history of civilizations. 
In contrast, he used the Pentateuch as the standard of evaluation of 
other ancient sources, treating the Scriptures as historically more reli- 
able. After observing Cuvier’s use of the Pentateuch, Negrin (1977) 
concluded that “It is... difficult to agree that the ‘Pentateuch is just one 
among many’ ancient sources presented as evidence for the chronology 
of human society.” Rather, 


The Pentateuch is quite naturally presented first, but, somewhat less natu- 
rally, it remains normative, the reference point and standard for evaluating 
the accuracy of other sources.... For example, references in the Vedas 
to a flood occurring many thousands of years ago are contemptuously 
dismissed, whereas references to a flood occurring a little less than 5000 
years ago are given a respectful reading.” 


Negrin (1977) also noted that Cuvier accepts the existence of astronomi- 
cal knowledge pre-dating Noah’s Flood. In doing so Cuvier presupposes 
that the Pentateuch can provide grounds for the evaluation of historical 
information. Cuvier can do this, Negrin concludes: “...for on scientific 
and Scriptural grounds there is no basis for denying the existence of 
pre-diluvial man.” 

Outram (1984) and Rudwick (1972, 1997, 2005) on the other hand 
argue that Cuvier treated the Bible as any other book.” One reason 
for the difference in assessment with Negrin (1977) is, I suggest, that 
Outram (1984) and Rudwick (1972, 1997) used the first French edition 
of the Preliminary Discourse of 1812 while Negrin used the sixth French 
edition of 1830.” The first edition of 1812 has been translated by 
Rudwick (1997). In it Cuvier does not use the Pentateuch as a standard 
for the evaluation of other ancient sources.” This evidence appears in 
the second French edition of 1821 and continues in the third French 


3 Negrin 1977, 296-297. 
© Ibid., 299. 
7 Outram 1984, 148-149; Rudwick 1972, 134; 1997, 181; 2005, 594. 
38 Negrin 1977, 281 n. 1; Outram 1984, 141; Rudwick 1997, 275. 
3 Rudwick 1997, 183-252. 
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edition of 1825. Rudwick (2005) discussed Cuvier’s revisions of 1821, 
but not his standards of evaluation of other ancient sources.*® 


Cuvier’s Standards for the Evaluation of other Ancient Sources 


What criteria did Cuvier use in 1821 to identify a source as a reliable 
standard? First, he prefers written record over oral tradition. This 
narrows the collection of reliable sources down to all ancient written 
records including the Pentateuch. The second criterion is agreement 
on historical facts between different written records. If two documents 
agree they do so because they have a common source. Cuvier does not 
address the problem that would arise if document A agreed with B 
because B has been copied from A including mistakes. Thirdly, Cuvier 
demands agreement of ancient descriptions of natural phenomena with 
contemporary observation. Finally, he rejects texts that confuse facts 
with naive and extravagant ideas.* For instance, the Egyptian records 
reported by Herodotus in The Histories are rejected because they describe 
a Sun that rises and sets twice a day, which contradicts experience: 


...and in total there were until Sethos, three hundred and forty one kings 
and three hundred and forty one chief priests, in 341 generations, during 
11,340 years, and in that interval, as guarantee for their chronology, these 
priests assured that the sun would have risen twice where it sets, without 
anything changed in the climate or in the production of the land,...” 


He concludes: “It seems to me infinitely more natural to conclude 
that the Egyptian priests have no history;...”** The lack of reliable 
information is blamed on the fact that the records were authored by a 
few priests whose interest in self-perpetuation is assumed to have led 
to distortions.** In Cuvier’s judgment none of the written records of 


© Rudwick 2005, 620-22. 

*' Cuvier 1825, 168, 179, 186 (criterion 1), 196, 198, 200 (criterion 2), 189 (criterion 3), 
200 (criterion 4). 

2 « et au total il y eut, jusqu’à Sethos, trois cent quarante-un rois et trois cent 
quarante-un grand-prétres, en trois cents quarante-un générations, pendant onze mille 
trois cent quarante ans, et dans cet intervalle, comme pour servir de garant a leur 
chronologie, ces prêtres assuraient que le soleil s’était levé deux fois où il se couche, 


sans que rien eût changé dans le climat ou dans les productions du pays,....” Cuvier 
1825, 193. 
+ Tbid., 200-01: “..., il me semble infiniment plus naturel d'en conclure que les 


prêtres égyptiens n’avaient point d’histoire;...” 
“ Ibid., 189. 
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Egyptian, Indian, and Assyrian origin satisfies these criteria and so he 
rejected them as unreliable sources of historical information. 


Cuvier’s Use of His Criteria 


Remarkably, Cuvier’s assessment of knowledge about ancient civiliza- 
tions excludes the historical books in the Old Testament such as the 
Pentateuch, Kings, and Chronicles. ‘The only criterion for the evalua- 
tion of ancient sources applied by him is the problematic one. Cuvier 
writes that the Egyptian records can be trusted starting with those of 
Sethos because they agree with the Hebrew records: 


It is not until Sethos that a somewhat reasonable history begins in 
Herodotus; and it is important to note that this history begins with a fact 
that agrees with the annals of the Hebrews, with the destruction of the 
army of the king of Assyria, Sennacherib; and this agreement continues 
under Necho and under Hophra or Apries.*® 


This argument assigns equal reliability to two documents, The Histories 
of Herodotus and the Pentateuch, based on mutual agreement about 
historical facts. Cuvier neglected the possibility that errors might 
have been copied from one document to the other or from an earlier 
source. If Cuvier believed with Eichhorn that Moses got his history of 
the ancient world from the Egyptians,“ one would expect Cuvier to 
conclude that the Pentateuch was as unreliable as its Egyptian sources 
which could be demonstrated to be distorted by the Egyptian priests. In 
drawing his conclusion, however, Cuvier is uncharacteristically uncritical 
with respect to the Old ‘Testament. 

Moreover, he does not even apply his other criteria. In the third 
edition of the Discourse Cuvier maintains total silence on the reliability 
of the Old Testament with respect to natural and historical events. 
For instance, he illustrates the lack of reliable information about king 
Cyrus by reporting that Herodotus refers to three different opinions 
about Cyrus, and that his biography of Cyrus disagrees with that of 


® Thid., 180-211. 

4 Ibid., 195: “Ce mest qu’a Sethos que commence, dans Herodote, une histoire 
un peu raisonnable; et, ce qu'il est important de remarquer, cette histoire commence 
par un fait concordant aves les annales hebraiques, par la destruction de armee du 
roi d’Assyrie, Sennacherib; et cet accord continue sous Necho et sous Hophra ou 
Apries.” 

4 Eichhorn 1787, vol. 1, 7-8, 10. 
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Table 1: The selective application of evaluation criteria to the 
Old Testament by Cuvier 


Cuvier’s Evaluation Criteria Pentateuch Kings Chronicles 

Written records preferred over oral + = = 
tradition 

Agreement on historical facts between + = = 


different written records 

Agreement of ancient descriptions = = = 
of natural phenomena with 
contemporary observation 

Texts that confuse facts with naive and 2 = = 
extravagant ideas rejected 


Xenophon, but he fails to consider the seven Bible passages that refer 
to a king Cyrus. 

Also, the absence of any critique of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, particularly of the lists of kings, stands out against Cuvier‘s 
pervasive critique of such lists in other ancient sources such as the 
Vedas.” Further, the Pentateuch fails to agree with current observation, 
for instance, on the age of the patriarchs after the Flood which runs 
into the hundreds of years. ‘The interruption of the rotation of the Sun 
and Moon cannot be counted as a disagreement with current observa- 
tion because Cuvier himself took the relevant text as a case of divine 
accommodation.” Finally, the Old Testament could be said to confuse 
fact and fiction, for instance, in the story of the speaking snake in the 
book of Genesis”! Cuvier is silent on the fact that the Old Testament 
fails to meet all but one of his criteria for reliability, i.e., the preference 
for written records—Why? 

One possibility is that biblical archeology had not produced any 
information about the history and culture of the Hebrews worthy of 
consideration. This can be excluded because that would also apply to the 
archeology of other near eastern countries which he discusses in detail. 
Why, when dealing with the Old Testament did Cuvier abandon the 
legendary impartiality which characterized his handling of the facts of 


B Cuvier 1825, 207-208. 2 Chr. 36, 22; Ezra 1, 1; 4, 3 and 5, 13; Isaiah 44, 28 
and 45, 1 and Daniel 1, 21. 

1 Ibid., 182-91. 

°° Genesis 11 and Josh. 10: 12-13. 

5! Genesis 3. 
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natural history as well as those of the history of civilizations and of the 
affairs of government. I suggest the explanation is that Cuvier believed 
the Pentateuch is reliable because he believed it is divinely inspired. His 
acceptance of the Augustinian principle of accommodation and more 
specifically of a different chronology for geology than that offered by 
the Old ‘Testament indicate, however, that his acceptance of a divinely 
inspired Bible did not imply that it had to be interpreted literalistically. 
Cuvier tried to steer a middle way between the literalism of scriptural 
geologists and the liberalism of higher criticism. This was a perfectly 
respectable position because the tide in France during and after the 
Empire was against social and political extremism. 


CONTEXTS 


The Empire 


Napoleon pursued social and political stability to solidify his empire 
(1799-1814). To this end he established agreements with the Catholic 
and Protestant churches. As a member of the Institut Cuvier had direct 
contact with Napoleon, who in 1799 had himself appointed member 
of the First Class of the Institut dealing with the natural sciences. Any- 
thing Cuvier said in meetings of the Institut would have been said in 
the presence of Napoleon. Public lectures elsewhere would have been 
communicated to him. There was an incentive for Cuvier not to be 
seen as a religious extremist either on the left or the right. 

In 1802 the Concordat between the French State and the Roman 
Catholic Church created a more favorable climate for religious expres- 
sion and accusations of materialism and atheism became serious 
charges. French Protestants received improved civil rights in 1802. In 
that same year the literal reading of Moses became a hot issue in France. 
In his Genius of Christianity François-René de Chateaubriand (1768-1848) 
dismissed scientific objections to a literal reading of Moses. Frangois- 
Dominique de Reynaud Montlosier (1802) and Nicolas Desmarest (1803) 
revived a vast timescale and were suspected of ‘eternalism.’” In this 
climate Cuvier offered his first public lectures on geology. They were 
presented in 1805 at the Athénée des Arts, and for a wider audience 
than at the Museum or the Institut. Important first claims included the 


5 Rudwick 2005, 450; Montlosier 1789; Desmarest 1803. 
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concordance between Genesis days and the epochs in geology follow- 
ing de Luc, and a date for the last catastrophe that was compatible 
with Noah’s Flood.°? 


Reception of Cuvier’s 1805 Lectures 


These lectures were widely perceived not only as a loss for the atheists, 
but also as an attempt to conform to the three years old rapproche- 
ment between the state and the Roman Church. In his lecture notes, 
the Italian naturalist Giuseppe Marzari Pencati (1779-1836) joked that 
Cuvier was “on the look out for a cardinal’s hat.”°** This was a refer- 
ence to the revival of biblical literalism among the Catholics under the 
influence of Chateaubriand. But Marzari Pencati explicitly stated that 
he did not mean to question Cuvier’s integrity.” 


Interpretation of Cuvier’s 1805 Lectures 


Cuvier’s sincerity can be confirmed by distinguishing between what 
occasioned Cuvier’s use of the Bible and the content of the informa- 
tion on natural history and Earth history taken from it. Among others 
Cuvier used the Bible to interpret the fossil record as of recent origin. 
This has been explained as a two-pronged attack on Lamarck. Cuvier 
exposed Lamarck’s idea of gradual organic transformation as dubious 
and Lamarck himself as irreligious. Dubious because the Bible did 
not provide enough time for the evolutionary development proposed 
by Lamarck. Irreligious because Lamarck’s theory implied a rejection 
of this biblical frame of history. This exposed him as an anti-religious 
materialist.’ In this case, the timing of Cuvier’s use of the Bible as 
a source of historical information may be interpreted as a political 
maneuver designed to discredit Lamarck because this information was 
offered to a popular audience for the geology course he taught in 1805. 
Moreover, Cuvier had positioned himself as a defender of middle-of- 
the-road religious orthodoxy thereby distancing himself from religious 
fanatics such as Chateaubriand who were seen as a threat to social 
stability. Napoleon would have been pleased. 


5 Rudwick 2005, 447-8. 

** Marzari Pencati 1805. 

5 On Cuvier’s sincerity, see Corsi 1988, 181-82. 
5 Corsi 1988, 184. 
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However, his use of the Bible as a source of information about natural 
history and Earth history cannot be reduced to a means of swaying 
public and political opinion against Lamarck because it predates the 
political circumstances and because he risks being excluded from the 
circle of professional scholars by exposing his use of the Bible to them. 
First, this use predates Cuvier’s exposure to transformism. For instance, 
in a 1790 letter to Pfaff he gave a species definition in terms of his 
belief that God had created an original pair for each type of organism. 
This was repeated in the first volume of his 1828 Histoire naturelle des 
poisons.’ Moreover, both the letter and the Histoire naturelle des poisons 
were exposed to professional scholars. This also applies to the Recherches 
sur les ossements fossiles of 1812 in which Cuvier presents his views on the 
historicity of the Pentateuch to professional geologists and paleontolo- 
gists across Europe and beyond. ‘Taking such a professional risk can 
be explained only if the information on biological species, natural his- 
tory, and Earth history taken from the Bible was more to Cuvier than 
a political tool. The risk was not imagined. In 1816 colleagues siding 
with Cuvier against Geoffroy did not appreciate the introduction of 
religious arguments into what they saw as a scientific issue.™ 

My conclusion is that while the content of Cuvier’s views did not 
change much, their exposure to public view in 1805 was a function of 
the circumstances in which he found himself. He may have felt that 
the socio-political circumstances called for the middle way he had held 
long before, and that he could risk presenting it also in professional 
circles—at least in France—because they themselves could not risk being 
seen on the extreme left by opposing Cuvier. So I agree with Rudwick 
(2005) who sees the 1805 lectures as rejecting both a young Earth 
and an eternal Earth. Cuvier rejected the young Earth in the biblical 
literalism of Chateaubriand because it did not grant geology enough 
time. He declined the ‘eternal’ Earth of his colleagues because it gave 
geology no passage of time and because of the anti-normative social 
implications suspected behind the vast timescale indicated by geological 
fieldwork of Montlosier (1802), Demarest (1803), and Lamarck (1805).”° 


5 Letter to Pfaff dated August 22/23, 1790 in Behn 1845, 172; Cuvier and Valen- 
ciennes 1828-33, vol. 1, 543. 

58 The occasion is the publication in 1816 of the Dictionnaire des sciences naturelles in 
which Cuvier criticized Geoffroy’s idea of a single ‘plan of composition,’ Corsi 1988, 
220. 

°° Rudwick 2005, 448-56. 
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The Augustinian principle of accommodation provided the perfect 
vehicle for the middle road. It allowed Cuvier to be seen as holding the 
divine authority of the Bible and of its moral message while avoiding 
the literalism of Chateaubriand and of the scriptural geologists. 

Likewise I suggest that the enlarged treatment of ancient civilizations 
in the second as compared with the first edition of the Preliminary Dis- 
course does not signal a change of heart on Cuvier’s part. Cuvier may 
have been prompted to strengthen the case for a relatively recent flood 
in the face of public claims that it was far older and that the biblical 
record was not reliable on this point as Rudwick has suggested.” But 
Cuvier’s earlier use of the Pentateuch in Earth history and natural 
history indicates that he believed all along that it has divine authority. 
This is confirmed by comparing Cuvier’s views of the Pentateuch with 
those in contemporary neologism and higher biblical criticism. 


Neologism and Higher Biblical Criticism 


Cuvier’s view of the Pentateuch must be interpreted in comparison 
with contemporary biblical scholars. Take the question of divine rela- 
tive to human involvement in revelation. Neologists such as Johann 
Salomo Semler (1725-1791), Johann Gottfried Eichhorn (1752-1827), 
Johann Philipp Gabler (1753-1826), and Karl David Ilgen (1763-1834) 
attributed the content of revelation to divine action and the form 
to the stage of cognitive-psychological and cultural development of 
the Israelites. Divine content was seen as mediated by natural means 
such as religious experience”! The relationship of the natural and the 
supernatural contributions to religious experience was expressed in 
the concept of ‘myth.’ Unlike the Neologists, higher biblical critics 
such as Wilhelm Martin Leberecht de Wette (1780-1849) saw myth as 
an exclusively natural and purely human vehicle by which they could 
express philosophical and religious ideas in poetic form and transcend 
history.” In the comparison of Semler and Eichhorn with de Wette the 
relative contribution of the divine and the human author to the text 
shifts until religious experience replaces divine revelation. In contrast, 
in Cuvier’s Augustinian type of accommodation it is the divine author 


© Thid., 621. 

êl Kraus 1956, 135-36, Dyson 1982, 56-7. 

® For Eichhorn on myth see: Eichhorn 1790-1793; Eichhorn 1787, vol. 1, II, 13, 
18, vol. 2, 331, 345; Kraus 1956, 139; Rogerson 1984, 17-18. 

6 de Wette 1817, 259. 
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who condescends to the use of ancient cultural forms as a vehicle of 
revelation. 

The same comparison also highlights a progressive reduction of 
reliability in their assessment of the Pentateuch as historiography. ‘This 
is complemented by increasingly naturalistic interpretations of the 
religious development of Israel. For instance, Eichhorn’s attempts to 
uncover the religious history of Israel by removing myth assumes that 
the text contained elements of history that can be recovered. Accord- 
ing to de Wette, the Pentateuch is a poetic reflection on the past with 
no possibility to recover a historical basis. In contrast, Cuvier used the 
Pentateuch as a standard to assess other ancient sources for the history 
of civilizations. His use of the Augustinian principle of accommoda- 
tion allowed him to treat the Flood story as an historic catastrophe of 
which his geological work had revealed the physical traces. 

Cuvier’s aversion to higher biblical criticism is further revealed in 
what he shared with Eichhorn. Both Eichhorn and Cuvier believed 
that Moses gave a legal system to the Israelites, and that this system 
together with the rest of the Pentateuch originated before the division 
of Israel. But de Wette and other biblical scholars in the 1790s severely 
criticized an early date for the Pentateuch.™ In these respects Cuvier’s 
views of the Pentateuch were distinctly more conservative than those 
of higher biblical criticism. 

Further, Cuvier relied on Eichhorn only for his view that the Penta- 
teuch is based in historical fact. He did not accept Eichhorn’s psycho- 
logical view of divine accommodation nor the associated developmental 
interpretation of religious history even though it maintained the idea of 
a transcendent revelation. ‘Thus in taking the Pentateuch as a standard 
for reliable history Cuvier is decidedly more conservative than Eich- 
horn. His preference for the Augustinian over the Eichhornian view 
of divine condescension shows that for Cuvier the Pentateuch is both 
divine and human in the classical Augustinian sense. Clearly, Cuvier 
does not belong in the school of higher biblical criticism and he is 
selective in his attitude towards Neologism. 

‘To evaluate Cuvier’s position on higher criticism, it is also important 
to recall that the historical criticism of the eighteenth century had been 
absorbed by the Christian community in the nineteenth century as a 


®t Rogerson 1984, 29, 32-33, Houtman 1994, 86-87. 
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legitimate framework for reading the Bible.” In this light, Cuvier’s use 
of Augustine’s rather than Eichhorn’s principle of accommodation 
and his distancing himself from eighteenth century historical criticism 
confirm that his view of the Bible was conservative. 


CONCLUSIONS 


My first thesis was that Cuvier treated the Bible as a book with divine 
authority. Considering all his publications he used the Bible rarely. It 
happened when he gathered information about ancient civilizations 
and then he used it as any other book. But when in 1821 he evalu- 
ated the reliability of ancient writings other than the Bible he used 
the latter as a standard of reliability and he characterized the story of 
Noah’s Flood as accommodated history rather than legend or myth. 
The Augustinian principle of accommodation allowed him to interpret 
this story as referring to a local rather than global flood. His interest in 
the historicity of events recorded in Bible passages and their normative 
function in his textual criticism are in sharp contrast with their denial 
by contemporary scholars in the school of higher biblical criticism. ‘This 
suggests that he was concerned not only about the moral and religious 
meaning of these texts, but also about their historicity. In that respect, 
Cuvier appears to have taken the classical Protestant position that the 
Bible is a book of faith as well as of nature and history, and that the 
reality of its events and phenomena grounds its religious meaning, ‘This 
means that his use of the Bible as a book of faith and as a source for 
knowledge of the history of nations, organisms, and Earth are not 
mutually exclusive. 

My second thesis was that Cuvier did not accept higher biblical 
criticism. Outram (1984) interpreted Cuvier’s treatment of Bible texts 
referring to creation and flood as an application of the documentary 
hypothesis which she took as a form of higher biblical criticism.” 
However, by itself, the idea that Genesis was assembled from different 
sources is not a criterion for adherence to the documentary hypoth- 
esis. Two centuries earlier, the Protestant reformer Martin Luther 
(1483-1546) had recognized that the book itself offers evidence for 


5 Cameron 1987, 8. 
6° Outram 1984, 149, 157. 
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pre-existing sources.°’ One would have to show that Cuvier held the 
documentary hypothesis in its early or late form associated with higher 
biblical criticism. Outram (1984) made an attempt in that direction by 
suggesting that Cuvier likely viewed the biblical account of the Flood 
as a culturally-conditioned legend along the lines of historical biblical 
criticism. In support, she points out that Cuvier makes 


no face-saving remarks about the Biblical story of the creation being 
open to the interpretation that aeons rather than days could have passed 
between the creation of the world and the creation of life. This was 
an option that was perfectly open to him in the contemporary state of 
Biblical exegesis.” 


But the suggestion that Cuvier interpreted the Flood narrative as a leg- 
end is inconsistent with the evidence that Cuvier viewed the Pentateuch 
as a source of facts and as a standard of reliability. Moreover, the two 
main harmonizations of the seven day creation week and geologic time 
on offer, that is the gap theory and the day-age interpretation, are not 
indicators of higher biblical criticism. Not only do they pre-date higher 
criticism,” but they were widely accepted by those who rejected higher 
criticism, such as one of the leaders of the Oxford Movement in the 
Anglican Church, Edward B. Pusey (1800-1882), the mathematician 
and pastor Herbert W. Morris (1818-1897), and Arthur Custance 
(1910-1985). 

My final thesis was that Cuvier is not a scriptural geologist because 
Augustine’s principle of accommodation limited the speculative use of 
Bible texts in geology. If a text is phrased in unreflected common-sense 
language then whatever it is taken to be claiming calls for independent 
evidence. The application of this principle by Cuvier can be seen in 
that he requires independent empirical support for what he took as 


6 Luthers Werke: Weimarer Ausgabe 49, 2; 231. 

®B Outram 1984, 156-7. 

® While the gap theory was popularized by Thomas Chalmers in a lecture in 1814, 
the idea of a long period of time between Genesis 1: 1 and 2 was first introduced by 
the Dutch theologian Simon Episcopius (1583-1643) to accommodate the fall of the 
angels, and received scholarly treatment by J.G. Rosenmuller (1736-1815): Episcopius 
1650, tom. I, 478-96; Rosenmuller 1776; See also: Rupke 2000, 403-4. For a history 
of the gap theory (restitution theory), see Bavinck 1928, vol. H, 454; Ramm 1954, 
135fE, 172 n. 26. 

” On Pusey (1800-1882) see England 2008 and Rupke 2000, 403-4; Morris 1877, 
121-25; Custance 1989. 
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biblical assertions about civilizations, organisms, and Earth. A text 
describing an event within an ancient cultural framework of under- 
standing may serve as a starting point in geology and natural history, 
but it does not satisfy all that Cuvier requires of these sciences. This 
limitation on the usefulness of Bible texts was reinforced by Cuvier’s 
aversion to speculation in general’! Outram (1984) also believes Cuvier 
is not a scriptural geologist. She notes that, in a review Cuvier himself 
had argued that theological and scriptural speculation has damaged 
the growth of geology because (1) geological research problems had 
all been interpreted in terms of a single universal flood, (11) the cause 
of the flood could not be determined because it was a miracle, and 
(i) interpreting Noah's flood as the last in a series had led to an unfruit- 
ful proliferation of putative catastrophes.” Outram adds that Cuvier 
does not identify the last catastrophe with Noah’s Flood. In my view, 
however, Cuvier’s objections do not lead to Outram’s conclusion when 
they are understood in the context of his distinction between responsible 
and speculative metaphysics. Specifically, Cuvier’s critique of Noah’s 
flood as an explanation of all features of Earth (i) was likely directed 
against the speculation that had damaged the growth of geology, not 
the fact that this speculation originated in the Bible or in theology. How 
else could one explain that he used the passage about the Flood as a 
fact about the history of Earth.” 

(ii) As for miracles in nature, Cuvier did not explain natural phe- 
nomena or historical episodes as the result of God’s miraculous action 
because this was too speculative. In this sense for Cuvier “...the use or 
justification of individual theological arguments in their literal form was 
not a part of his study.”’* Coleman (1964) was referring to the use of 
Bible texts. He concluded that while Cuvier was religiously motivated 
there were no religious arguments in Cuvier’s work. However, there 
are other entries for religion. Cuvier did use Bible passages either as 
givens or as definition in explanations of natural phenomena. He took 
a geological catastrophe such as the Flood as a fact that could function 
responsibly as a given in geological explanation in the same way as 
the exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt could be part of an account 
of the history and culture of Israel as a nation. Cuvier used the same 


7! Cuvier 1807, trans. in Rudwick 1997, 101-11. 
72 Outram 1984, 147-48. 

Cuvier 1812, 95. 

™ Coleman 1964, 181. 
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approach in natural history when he gave a species definition in terms 
of his belief that God had created an original pair for each type of 
organism including humans. He also considered Form as a given that 
functioned in the explanation of the correlation of the parts of an 
organism.” One could not know the primary cause of these givens, but 
the givens themselves could function as causes in explanation. 

(i) The problem with too many putative catastrophes does not neces- 
sarily lie with the example of Noah’s Flood, but with the speculative use 
of this idea. Further, as I have already indicated, Outram’s separation 
thesis is unable to account for the role of the theological view that God’s 
goodness and wisdom are manifest in the creation particularly in the 
orderliness of all natural phenomena as well as in the purposiveness 
and diversity of animals (van der Meer 2005). Cuvier’s objections do 
not lead to Outram’s conclusions because contrary to Outram’s asser- 
tion Cuvier did not devote his review to the harmful impact of theo- 
logical and scriptural speculation on the growth of geology, but to the 
adverse effects of speculation in general as indicated by the inclusion 
of objections to reasoning based on few or partial observations and to 
an unlimited increase in the number of inundations.” 

In sum, Cuvier treated the Bible both as a book with divine author- 
ity and as a source of information about nature and history. In doing 
so, he distanced himself not only from higher biblical criticism of the 
naturalistic kind, but also from the emphasis on religious experience 
in neologists such as Eichhorn. For Cuvier the Augustinian principle 
of accommodation which pre-dates historical criticism sufficed to keep 
Scripture and geology relatively separate as his interpretation of texts 
on Noah’s Flood and on Old ‘Testament chronology indicate. Cuvier 
also distanced himself from a speculative geology based solely on Bible 
texts, but not from what he considered as the responsible use of Bible 
texts as givens in accounting for the features of Earth, of organisms 
and of ancient civilizations. This use was limited by an awareness of 
the accommodated nature of the texts and called for the development 
of a stronger empirical alternative based on the standard belief that 
God’s work in nature agrees with that in Scripture. Cuvier’s responsible 
use of Bible texts, or of metaphysical ideas for that matter, is charac- 
terized by an insistence that the matter under consideration can stand 


75 van der Meer 2005. 
7 Cuvier 1807, trans. in Rudwick 1997, 104. 
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on its own empirical feet. This means that Cuvier is not a scriptural 
geologist. At most, the general idea of geological catastrophes may have 
been inspired by the story of the Flood, and the definition of biological 
species by the story of creation. In this way Cuvier developed a middle 
position regarding biblical interpretation and its relation to geology 
and natural history. This position could support another middle of 
the road view which Rudwick has shown he developed with respect to 
the possibility of geological history. The available geological evidence 
showed that a history of Earth required more time than allowed by 
the biblical literalism of Chateaubriand and excluded the steady-state 
eternalism of Lamarck.” 

According to Outram, Cuvier could not have allowed his religious 
thought to contribute to his geology because in his view religion was 
irrational while science was rational.’ Outram’s sources, however, indi- 
cate that Cuvier did not consider religion as a whole to be devoid of 
reason. In contrast, Cuvier was referring to irrational elements in spe- 
cific religious beliefs or to the irrational actions of religious individuals. 
In a letter about a controversy associated with the French Awakening, 
Cuvier indicated that religion had room for rational argument when he 
endorsed a moderate doctrine of grace that sought “to explain Holy 
Scripture from a rational point of view.”” Also, Cuvier’s criticism of 
Priestley referred to the irrational consequences Priestley drew from his 
religious beliefs such as his denial of established church doctrine and his 
defiance of ecclesiastical authority as well as to the speculative nature of 
his metaphysics which Cuvier contrasted with the demonstrative powers 
of ‘true metaphysics.’®° It would not have been irrational for Cuvier to 
allow his geology or his zoology to be influenced by the Bible whether 
by general religious perspectives or by isolated Bible texts interpreted 
in light of the Augustinian principle of accommodation. 

Why were questions about the relationship between religious belief 
and natural history in Cuvier cast primarily in terms of the relation 
between the exegesis of the Bible and geology? Outram (1984) has 


7 Rudwick 2005, 445-56. 

7 Outram 1984, 147. 

79 Undated letter by Cuvier in the Guillaume Monod dossier, Archives Nationales, 
F” (“Cultes”): 10435. Negrin 1977, 250 estimates this letter is from late Nov. or early 
Dec. 1829. 

8° Cuvier accuses Priestley of speculative metaphysics which includes explanations 
of things hidden from human reason such as the soul: Cuvier 1819-27, vol. 1, 211, 
215 reproduced in Cuvier 1861, vol. 1, 133, 136. 
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suggested this happened because Cuvier’s contemporaries as well as 
historians of science focused their interest on the Preliminary Discourse. On 
the face of things this does not explain the situation because the Prelimi- 
nary Discourse contains more examples of the use of general perspectives 
on nature inspired by the Scriptures than of the use of isolated Bible 
passages. This difference is even more pronounced when the entire four 
volumes of the Recherches sur les ossemens fossiles is considered.*' I suggest 
that the focus on Bible and geology among historians of the science of 
Cuvier was introduced by the scriptural geologists among the British 
Natural Theologians because they were interested in the use of the 
Bible in the Preliminary Discourse. A concern for scriptural interpretation 
may seem unexpected in a tradition known for proofs of the existence 
of God by natural reason from natural evidence. However, a growing 
awareness that Earth and its inhabitants had a history made it necessary 
to point out that God had a hand in it. Moreover, the very idea of divine 
design itself, when limited to nature and interpreted deistically, called 
forth the need to identify divine intervention in the moral history of 
people. The Flood was such a morally significant event.” These needs 
made it necessary for natural theologians to refer to the Bible. 

The context for my suggestion is the debate between proponents 
of the primacy of form and function in biological explanation. The 
teleologists understood organisms in terms of their function which they 
interpreted as purpose while the so-called transcendental morphologists 
believed animal structure to be most important. Russell (1916), Ospo- 
vat (1978, 1981), and Amundsen (1998) have shown that this context 
is crucial for an understanding of nineteenth century biology. It just 
so happened that Cuvier and the British Natural Theologians shared 
the teleological approach. The latter did not hesitate to coopt Cuvier 
for their purposes and alter his writing in the process. For instance, in 
the following ‘translation,’ the editor of the Edinburgh Journal of Natural 
History added without apology the expression ‘by the Creator’ to the 
following line written by Cuvier: 


8! Cuvier 1812: for the biblicistic tradition, see vol. 1, 94-5; for the perspectival 
tradition, see vol. 1, 1, 58, 60-61, 63. Only the perspectival tradition is present in 
vol. 3, 2, 3 and vol. 4, 32, 36. 

® Gillispie 1959, 38, 40, 96, 105-6, 147, 220-1; Greene 2003, 144, 151. 
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Instinct has been wisely bestowed upon animals by the Creator, to supply the 
defects of their understandings, the want of bodily force or fecundity; and 
thus the continuation of each species is secured to the proper extent.” 


Preoccupied as they were with scriptural geology, the British Natural 
Theologians interpreted Cuvier as one of their allies in that respect 
as well. I suggest that this one-sided emphasis on the relationship 
between Bible and natural history in the historiography of Cuvier was 
introduced by British Natural ‘Theologians and has entered the studies 
by Coleman (1964) and Outram (1984). Outram (1984) tried to move 
away from it by asking what Cuvier’s religious beliefs really were. She 
argued that Cuvier was an unlikely champion for the Mosaic account 
of notable geological events such as the Flood. However, since it was 
not her intention to deal with Cuvier’s general beliefs about nature, 
this discussion emphasized once again the biblicistic tradition which 
she found Cuvier had rejected in geology in 1807 and perhaps as early 
as 1791.°* This is why Outram (1984) mistakes Cuvier as pursuing the 
ideal of a science liberated from religion. Cuvier followed the traditional 
Augustinian approach and walked between the biblicism of scriptural 
geology and the criticism of liberal theology. 

According to Outram (1984), Cuvier was an unlikely champion for 
the Mosaic account of notable geological events such as the Flood, 
based on what she perceived as an absence of a spiritual life. In contrast, 
my claim that the Bible functioned in Cuvier’s scholarship presupposes 
that Cuvier had a spiritual life. Characterizing anybody’s spiritual 
life is a precarious endeavour at best and is beyond the scope of this 
paper. Suffice it to say that he had extensive theological and religious 
knowledge and that he was a practicing Lutheran throughout his life. 
Cuvier was exposed to religious practice and theological knowledge via 
his family members, his elementary school teachers, and his instructors 
at the Gymnasium of Montbéliard and the Caroline Academy in Stutt- 
gart, many of whom had studied and/or worked at the University of 


3 Italics mine. Original in Cuvier 1817, vol. 1, 54: “L'instinct a été accordé aux 
animaux comme supplément de Vintelligence, et pour concourir avec elle, et avec la 
force et la fécondité, au juste degré de conservation de chaque espèce.” English transla- 
tion in Cuvier 1839-1840, 13. Other examples in Cuvier 1827-1835, vol. 1, xi; Page 
1969; Rudwick 1972, 132-135 on editing by Robert Jameson. 

8t Outram 1984, 147. In a letter to Pfaff, October 1791 in Behn 1845, 248, Cuvier 
explains alternating layers of chalk and silica near Fécamp, Normandy as the result 
of successive precipitations from seawater which he envisioned as having covered the 
entire Earth. 
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Tübingen.” “Cuvier. commented that whereas literary and theological 
subjects were highly esteemed and often cultivated with intelligence and 
learning in his native town, an interest in natural history was regarded 
as a harmless pastime at best.”® Many of the professors moved between 
the Caroline Academy and the University of Tubingen. Together with 
elementary and secondary schools, these two institutions functioned as 
a single religious and intellectual community. The theological relatives 
of Cuvier who participated in this community included the generation 
of his parents as well as his nephews and cousins. It would have been 
surprising if Cuvier had not been well informed in matters spiritual, 
theological and philosophical. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


ETHNOLOGY AND THE “TWO BOOKS”: 
SOME NINETEENTH-CENTURY AMERICANS 
ON PREADAMIST POLYGENISM 


G. Blair Nelson 


And [God] hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation 


Acts 17:26, KJV 


To readers of America’s weekly religious newspapers in the late 1840s, 
science appeared safely domesticated to the house of God. The grav- 
est challenge of the previous decades had been met, conquered, and 
enlisted in their arsenal of anti-infidel polemics. Geologists had set 
Earth’s age at thousands, if not millions, of years, but new interpreta- 
tions of Scripture had reconciled this scientific development with revela- 
tion. Whether Earth history belonged to a “gap” between the first two 
verses of Genesis | or to one of the days of creation, now understood 
as immense periods of time rather than solar days, they believed that 
the resulting harmony of nature and revelation demonstrated the 
authenticity of Holy Writ.! Although not everyone accepted these new 
understandings of nature and Scripture, most writers on science in 
the religious weeklies celebrated them and expressed a buoyant, even 
jubilant, confidence that true science would always support their faith. 
After all, God authored both Scripture and nature; therefore, they could 
not contradict, however much they may speak in different idioms. 
This metaphor of God’s revelation in two books—Scripture and 
nature—had become a standard literary trope in the popular religious 
press.” Employed or implied, it routinely appeared in articles addressing 


' See Numbers 2007 for a description of these options in popular Christianity. 

? A very small sampling of the ‘two books’ metaphor in the religious press includes 
Y-N-R 1840, Connection of Science with Christianity 1842, Science and Theol- 
ogy—Their Harmony 1854, Matter Inert apart from God 1859, and Coffin 1860. 
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scientific topics with the effect of comforting the faithful that, come what 
may, nature and Scripture would ultimately agree, once both had been 
correctly interpreted. Another trope, taken from I Tim. 6:20, served 
as a corollary to the ‘two books’; a phrase from that passage, “science- 
falsely-so-called,” merged into a single byword. Because nature, correctly 
read, could not contradict Scripture, correctly read, any science that 
appeared to do so had to be defective. It might take time, but seemingly 
destructive scientific ideas would eventually be debunked or harmonized 
with Scripture. “Once infidels looked to stars, geology, human history 
to show no God. Now these disciplines support religion.” 

The popular Baconian notion of progress—in which theory-build- 
ing is subordinated to empirical research—supported this narrative 
understanding of the relationship between science and religion. Infidel 
attacks on Scripture, as religious writers described them, employed 
the empirically weak and overly speculative results of infant sciences 
that further research inevitably undermined. The success of strategies 
harmonizing the new geological timescale with the Genesis creation 
narratives, exemplified the course of true scientific and exegetical 
progress. Once infidels had claimed that geology emptied the truth 
out of the Bible, but now it enlightened Christians’ understanding of 
the Bible and confirmed Scripture’s authenticity. How else could the 
ancients have known the results of modern science if God had not 
whispered it in their ears?* 

By the 1850s, writers in the religious weeklies had combined these 
notions into a pastoral tool designed to assure the faithful that they had 
nothing to fear from new scientific ideas. The narrative element played 
a key rhetorical function: it excused them from countering every chal- 
lenge in detail. Instead, these writers could exhort their readers to wait 
patiently for future developments in the offending science, developments 
that would vindicate the Bible. 

The placid mood in articles on religion and science in the religious 
weeklies was abruptly interrupted in late 1849 and early 1850 by two 
works. Josiah C. Nott, a physician practicing in Mobile, Alabama, pub- 
lished his Two Lectures on the Connection Between the Biblical and Physical His- 
tory of Man, late in 1849, and three articles by Harvard naturalist Louis 


3 Science Confirming the Bible 1852. 

* Again, a small sample of articles: Science Correcting Its Own Errors 1860, Geol- 
ogy and Revelation 1869, Review of Outline of the Geology of the Globe 1854, Reviewer 
1852, Geology and the Bible 1852. 
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Agassiz appeared in the Unitarian magazine, The Christian Examiner, in 
early 1850. Both men argued that each human race had a distinct and 
geographically separate origin.” This notion of plural human origins, 
a polygenesis, meant that various groups of humans were not, as the 
verse from Acts at the head of this chapter would have it, physically of 
“one blood.” Aware that this idea clashed with the traditional reading 
of Genesis, both Nott and Agassiz suggested a means of reconciling 
the two. Denying that the Bible teaches the universal descent of all 
humans from one couple, they declared that most nations were created 
before Adam and Eve, who parented only the Jewish people, and that 
the holy narrative makes more sense with this preadamic population 
loitering in the background. 

These ideas ignited a vigorous and voluminous reaction in the 
religious press, and the ensuing debate over the “unity of mankind” 
continued into the 1870s. The majority of religious writers rejected 
the theory of plural human origins, “polygenism,” but a few found 
it less threatening, The question considered here is not why Nott and 
Agassiz failed to persuade the faithful, but how the metaphor of the 
‘two books’ served the readers of the religious weeklies in the course 
of this controversy. As will be seen, this simplistic metaphor failed to 
direct readers to the larger context of the debate. 

This chapter examines the ethnological thinking of a sampling of 
American men of science and religious writers whose work illustrates 
the variety of approaches possible in the heterogeneous culture of reli- 
gious and scientific thinking that characterized this period. The sample 
is not demographically diverse: all were white males who shared the 
racism endemic to nineteenth-century European Americans, yet they 
produced a surprising range of solutions to the problem of the origin 
of human racial differences. Much of their disagreement rests on how 
biblical and scientific notions regarding race and racial history interact 
or harmonize, but the diversity of their opinions was driven by a variety 
of factors including political and social crises centered on slavery and 
suffrage, prior theological commitments, and sociological conflicts over 
cultural authority. All attempted, at some level, to hear both the voice 
of Scripture and the voice of nature. But, as will be seen, conceptions 
of how these two books spoke, how their voices harmonized, and 
which was the loudest varied widely. Moreover, similarity in approach 


> Nott 1849, Agassiz 1850a, b, 1851. 
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to Scripture or nature was no guarantee of similarity in conclusions. 
Rather, this study underscores the flexibility of ideas in serving differ- 
ent ends, especially in contexts as socially and politically explosive as 
mid-nineteenth-century American discussions of race. 

The cast of characters has been selected according to two criteria. 
First, all discussed both the scientific and the biblical evidence and, 
second, all achieved some level of public recognition through the 
religious press. Steam presses and cheap paper fueled an explosion of 
print media, including a plethora of weekly religious newspapers. The 
“Unity of Mankind” controversy made the papers, and so did each of 
the writers discussed here. Through single and serialized articles as well 
as book reviews, readers of the religious press became familiar with 
these writers’ names. Some of these writers retain a place in history 
and others have faded from our memory, yet all enjoyed a hearing in 
the very public discussion of race and the destiny of America in their 
day. This complexity and variety of solutions to human racial diversity, 
scientific and exegetical, was not cloistered in academic journals or 
philosophical society parlors. Thus, the “Unity of Mankind” debate 
provides an opportunity to examine how the two books notion served 
writers in the popular religious press and their readers when a new 
scientific theory challenged their traditional views. 


ETHNOLOGY AND THE Two Books 


Polygenism belongs under the rubric of “ethnology,” the study of the 
human races and peoples, and no science spoke with more urgency to 
mid-nineteenth-century Americans. As missionaries carried the gospel 
to the world and as disputes about slavery tore apart churches and 
communities at home, scientists theorized about the precise nature of 
the relationship among the various human races. For most American 
Christians, the Bible taught a monogenesis, that all humans descended 
from Adam and Eve. But Europeans on both sides of the Atlantic had 
learned so much about the world beyond their borders, about lands and 
peoples that Scripture seemed to have overlooked, about Hottentots, 
Sandwich Islanders, Fuegians, Eskimos, and American Indians, that 
the world described in the Bible seemed more a neighborhood than 
a planet. 

The growing awareness of human physical diversity and of peoples 
inhabiting remote and geographically isolated regions played an impor- 
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tant role in the decline of eighteenth-century notions of a universal 
humanity and the growing interest in human racial differences of the 
nineteenth-century.® So did the work of comparative anatomists, such 
as the German, Johann FE Blumenbach (1752-1840), who based his 
five-fold taxonomy of human types on cranial forms, and the Ameri- 
can, Samuel G. Morton (1799-1851), whose measurements of internal 
cranial volumes of different races, added quantitative support to the 
notion of distinct racial types.” Other ethnologists, notably James Cowles 
Prichard (1786-1848), claimed that human stock naturally produced 
variations in response to differing climates and modes of life as they 
migrated and became civilized. ‘These monogenists studied historical 
similarities between human languages and traced backward the migra- 
tion routes of ancient peoples, concluding that patterns in both suggest 
a convergence in the distance past: one language in one location.® 

Some Christian writers believed God ordained human racial dif 
ferences through a miracle; either at the cursing of Noah’s sons in 
Genesis 9 or as a consequence of the confusion of tongues at Babel in 
Genesis 11.” But many favored this environmentalist monogenism, even 
though its emphasis on natural causes of race distinctions made it an 
easy target for the polygenists.'® What compelling evidence existed for 
one race emerging from another, especially if} as most believed in the 
1850s, humans had only existed for a few thousand years? 

To most educated Christians in the early nineteenth century, the 
universal parenthood of Adam and Eve stood as an unquestioned fact. 
Challenges from eighteenth-century radicals had been soundly defeated 
by leading scholars such as Prichard, Blumenbach, the English Cardinal, 
Nicholas Wiseman (1802-1865), and the American, Samuel Stanhope 


ê Stocking 1982, ch. 2. 

7 Blumenbach 1865. Morton 1839 and 1844. 

8 Augstein 1999 and Stocking’s introduction in Prichard 1813 provide a rich intro- 
duction to Prichard and his work. 

° On the role of the “curse of Ham” in southern American thought see Peterson 
1978. 

10 From the last quarter of the eighteenth century, American race theorists tried 
to establish how racial differences arose, how the races are mutually related, whether 
they progressed or declined and where they ranked on the scale of cultural progres- 
sion. Environmentalism is the view that racial traits are influenced by environmental 
influences and thus could change as opposed to being inherent and unchanging. 
Environmentalism was influential during this period and often relied on the Christian 
scriptural belief that all humanity descended from Adam and Eve (monogenism). It 
sees divine providence at work in natural environmental causes. 
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Smith (1750-1819).'' With such scientific firepower available, religious 
writers had no need to invoke biblical authority; they simply fought 
science with science. In fact, religious writers generally preferred to let 
the book of nature speak for itself, as far as practicality allowed, before 
deploying biblical or theological arguments. 

Now a new challenge came from the work of Morton, Nott, Agassiz, 
and their ally, the English itinerate lecturer, George Robins Gliddon 
(1809-1857), which emphasized the anatomical differences among the 
races, such as Morton’s brain-size measurements, evidence of limited 
interracial and hybrid fertility, archaeological evidence of the antiquity 
of racial distinctions, and a host of travelers’ reports on the features 
and behaviors of distant peoples. Buttressed by apparently empirical 
support and the authority of two of America’s finest scientists—Morton 
and Agassiz—the new polygenism could not easily be written off as 
“science falsely-so-called.” 

But that did not necessarily mean a conflict between the two books. 
When the American polygenists’ works appeared in the 1840s and 
1850s, an exegetical theory already existed that allowed its harmo- 
nization with a literal reading of the Bible. The seventeenth-century 
French biblical critic Isaac la Peyrére (1596-1676) had argued, in 
his Men Before Adam (1655), that Adam and Eve were parents only of 
the Jewish race and that biblical narrative concerned only them and 
the nations that played supporting roles in their history. The gentile 
races had been created prior to Adam and Eve, and the existence of 
‘preadamites’ was consistent with, and even necessary to, a correct 
interpretation of Genesis. These races had, however, escaped direct 
mention by the biblical writers because they held little theological 
importance.'? Preadamites dwelt quite literally on the margins of the 
biblical narrative. Although rarely mentioning a Peyrére’s name, and, 
perhaps only indirectly influenced by him, many nineteenth-century 


1! The last volume of the last edition of Prichard’s work, which evolved substantially 
over a lifetime of work, appeared shortly before Nott’s University of Louisiana lectures. 
Blumenbach 1865; Wiseman 1837; Smith 1965. 

12 On American polygenists see Stanton 1960, Horsman 1987, chs. 4 and 9, Stephens 
2000, and Joyce 2001. For more general treatments see Kidd 2006 and Livingstone 1992 
and 2008. Two twentieth-century scholars have independently reevaluated Morton’s 
craniometric work and pronounced it scientifically unsound, though for different reasons: 
Gould 1981, ch. 2, and Michael 1988. 

B Popkin 1979. See also Popkin, 1978 and 1987, and Livingstone 1992 and 
2008. 
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polygenists found in preadamism a convenient means of reconciling 
their science with Scripture. 

Whatever the idiosyncrasies of la Peyrére’s views, preadamism did 
help resolve certain mysterious characters of the early chapters of 
Genesis. Who, for example, were the residents of Nod or the “sons 
of God and daughters of men” of Genesis 4 and 6? Where did Cain 
get his wife? Whom did Cain fear so much when he was exiled from 
his parents’ clan for murdering his brother? Preadamism also relieved 
the pressure of connecting newly-discovered distant and diverse people 
groups with the biblical ethnology, a growing problem as Europeans 
explored the world. But unlike schemes to incorporate Copernican 
astronomy or old-Earth geology into an orthodox view of the Bible, 
preadamism raised critical theological problems. A Christian could 
accept an old or moving Earth without having to rethink their faith, but 
who are the recipients of that gospel if all are not children of Adam 
and Eve? Can people who are not descendents of the first Adam be 
saved by the second? Here is an intersection of not just science and 
biblical interpretation, putting the veracity and perhaps authenticity 
of the Bible on the line, but of science and a critical theological issue 
that cut to the very heart of America’s largest religious constituency, 
evangelical Protestants. 


DEFINING THE DEBATE: JOSIAH NoTT AND ‘THOMAS SMYTH 


No more forthright evangelist for polygenism could be found than 
Josiah Clark Nott (1804-1873). Beginning in 1843, whenever he could 
spare time from his demanding practice in Mobile, Alabama, Nott 
lectured and published on the human races. The apex of his public 
career came ten years later with the publication of Types of Mankind, 
written and edited in collaboration with George R. Gliddon. By then 
Nott had become the public face of American polygenism below the 
Mason Dixon line.’ 

The southern religious press caught wind of him in 1849, at the 
publication of his “Two Lectures on the Connection between the 
Biblical and Physical History of Man.” Nott had delivered lectures 
at the University of Louisiana in December of the year before at the 


1t Horsman 1987 and Stanton 1960. 
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invitation of James. D. Debow, professor of political economy, a statisti- 
cian, and editor of the south’s most important commercial review. Nott 
and Debow both ardently defended southern rights, and the invitation 
to speak on ethnology while the U. S. Congress and the nation were 
debating another compromise agreement on the westward extension of 
slavery clearly held political implications. As the book’s title suggests, 
these lectures dealt directly with the conflict between polygenism and 
the traditional, monogenetic interpretation of the Bible. Although Nott 
was more explicit and irenic in his attempt to baptize polygenism for 
a Christian audience here than later in his career, these lectures still 
incited a host of orthodox writers to contest Nott’s ideas. At the head 
of this phalanx stood the Rev. ‘Thomas Smyth, pastor of Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Charleston, South Carolina, who penned one of the 
first book-length responses to American polygenism. Several southern 
religious newspapers ran a twenty-two part serialization of Smyth’s 
reply. For those who read these papers, Nott and Smyth defined the 
poles of the unity debate." 

Nott declared environmentalist monogenism, especially Prichard’s 
version, inaccurate and biased, and “absurd.”!° No reliable evidence 
exists that organisms change in response to environment, he charged, 
and cited what he believed to be incontrovertible evidence to the con- 
trary. Excavations in Egypt in the previous generation had unearthed 
monuments depicting people and animals identical to those of the 
present. These monuments show, as a “certain” fact, “that the white, 
Mongol, and Negro races existed at least five thousand years ago,” 
and “prove beyond dispute that these differences antedate all written 
records, or even traditions.”'’ Given the limited human chronology of 
the day, this allowed insufficient time for environmental influences to 
produce human racial differences. 

Also, Nott rejected all arguments for human variation significant 
enough to produce new races. None of Prichard’s examples of humans 
changing physical characteristic are credible, Nott charged, and usually 
resulted from race mixing. Acquired characteristics, such as suntans, 
cannot be inherited, and hereditary variations, such as extra fingers, 
cannot engender a new race. Borrowing an argument from Louis 


5 Nott 1849. Smyth 1851. Papers carrying the serialized version of the book include 
one Methodist, one Baptist, and four Presbyterian. 

16 Nott 1849, 33 (inaccurate), 147 (absurd). 

1 Ibid., 35; see also 37, 85, and 145-6. 
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Agassiz, Nott ridiculed the idea of migrations of human or animals 
on the grounds that the precision of their adaptation to their environ- 
ments would prohibit them from migrating to or through any other 
environment. ® 

There is a dismissive tone to Nott’s writing that the orthodox could 
not miss, and the tone intensified in his discussion of Scripture. Nott 
raised the usual textual problems for biblical monogenism, but his main 
strategy was to disqualify the Bible as an authoritative source of ethno- 
logical data. Following a host of European biblical critics, he declared 
that divine inspiration in Scripture extended only to moral insights, 
not to scientific information, ethnological or otherwise. The biblical 
writers’ knowledge of other peoples was limited to their acquaintance 
with their immediate neighbors. Therefore, sweeping claims, such as 
the descent of all humans from Adam and Eve, Nott argued, spoke 
only to the local world of the writers and did not constitute revela- 
tion from God concerning Earth’s entire human population. Again 
citing European biblical critics, Nott took it as established fact that 
the Pentateuch comprised a collection of documents that had suffered 
considerable corruption at the hands of uninspired copyists over the 
centuries. Consequently, what ethnological information it contained 
was fragmented and inconsistent. “A critical examination, then, of the 
book of Genesis, shows conclusively that there is no harmony in its 
ethnographical details,” he announced. ® 

Despite having rendered the Bible irrelevant to the science of ethnol- 
ogy, Nott attempted to harmonize it with his ethnological data anyway 
by means of a preadamist interpretation of the creation narratives. 
Borrowing an argument from Gliddon, Nott declared that “Adam” 
means ‘red man’ or ‘blusher.’ Since only fair-skinned people can blush, 
“Adam” represents the Caucasian race. Here Nott stepped on the toes 
of those southern Christians who read Noah’s curse of Ham as a 
justification of race slavery. Their argument had three elements: the 
curse had divine authority, was perpetual, and identified the Hamites, 
or more specifically the Cushites, of Genesis 10 as progenitors of sub- 
Sahara Africans.” The descent of a non-Caucasian race from Noah’s 
family, however, ran counter to Nott’s preadamist form of polygenism, 


B Ibid., 25-30. 
19 Ibid., 63. 
2° On the role of the “curse of Ham” in southern thought see Peterson 1978. 
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and he argued instead that Cushites are Arabs, the darkest branch of 
the Caucasian race. In the end, according to Nott, the only passage 
in the Bible which could reasonably be cited in support of monogen- 
ism is Acts 17:26, the verse at the head of this chapter. But that, he 
explained, represented an example of the common oriental literary 
device of using a universal term in a more limited meaning; here “all” 
means “very many.” The “one blood” of Paul's sermon only included 
the nations he knew”! 

It is unlikely that Nott’s preadamism held much conviction for him. 
The Bible, to him, was scientifically irrelevant. Because other scientific 
ideas had been made acceptable to Christians when exegetical means 
of harmonizing them with Scripture had been found, Nott seems to 
have expected that the suggestion of preadamism would appease his 
religious critics. Because the science of polygenism was conclusive, in 
his view, the onus was on religious leaders to accept preadamism or 
lose face. 

From one perspective, Nott was simply applying the time-tested 
notion of divine accommodation. God has spoken to the apostles and 
prophets in terms they could understand in their small world of the 
eastern Mediterranean. But Nott went further and adopted the anti- 
supernaturalism of the European critics Johann Eichhorn (1752-1827) 
and Heinrich Paulus (1761-1851) viewed the “miraculous in sacred 
history as a drapery which needs only to be drawn aside to disclose the 
pure historic form.” Like that of his trans-Atlantic authorities, Nott’s 
version of Christianity consisted only of moral teachings intended to 
elevate and civilize the human race; evangelical concerns with sin and 
salvation were noticeably lacking. This was radical religion to most 
American Christians. Adding insult to injury, Nott spoke condescend- 
ingly of how nineteenth-century Christians may finally be ready for 
enlightenment, after a history of suppressing new scientific truths. 


Astronomy and geology, so long kept down by bigotry and ignorance, 
have triumphed, and the day is at hand when the natural history of man 
will burst the trammels which have so long held it captive. The unity of 
the races can only be deduced from forced constructions of the Old and 
New Testaments, and persistence in this error is calculated to subvert and 
not to uphold our religion.” 


21 Nott 1849, 96-99, 134-140. 
22 Ibid., 92 (drapery); 7 (Astronomy). 
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Nott fancied himself a reformer to educate Americans, and especially 
their clergy, in both ethnological truth and biblical interpretation, and, 
ultimately, in the nature of Christianity. 

But this reformer proved extraordinarily naive if he expected to 
persuade many Protestant Americans. The European biblical critics he 
cited as authorities were suspect to most. When religious Americans 
looked across the Atlantic for guidance, it was usually to British evan- 
gelical leaders, not to French or German professors. Nott’s unorthodox 
religious views and patronizing tone likely confirmed for many the 
infidel nature of polygenism. The southern religious press condemned 
his ethnology and biblical interpretation, and a New York Methodist 
paper denounced him as “the bestial Dr. Nott.” 

Although clearly not to the taste of most northerners, in the early 
phase of the unity debate Nott’s strongest opposition came from the 
south. In 1849 and 1850, Charleston, South Carolina, became the epi- 
center of the unity debate. That city boasted two highly accomplished 
clergymen: Rev. Thomas Smyth of the Second Presbyterian Church 
and Rev. John Bachman of St. John’s Lutheran. Both belonged to the 
town’s intellectual elite and had debated the unity issue in the company 
of several of the South’s most talented cognoscentt at Charleston’s Liter- 
ary and Philosophical Society. Both published book-length refutations 
of polygenism in 1850, which were accepted by much of the religious 
press, north and south, as the definitive answer to polygenism.”* 

Bachman led an extraordinary career as both a guiding light of his 
denomination and a zoologist of international reputation. His book 
speaks with the scientist’s voice and belongs to an ongoing technical 
debate, primarily with Morton, and does not engage Nott’s views of the 
Bible. That was left to his Presbyterian colleague. Drawing on many of 
Bachman’s scientific arguments, Smyth augmented them with a detailed 
discussion of the religious aspects of Nott’s theory, as well as historical 
and philological arguments. 

Irish born and educated at Belfast, London, and—after his family 
immigrated to America—Princeton, Smyth was one of the South’s 


° The Unity of the Race 1863. Another northern paper identified Nott as a pro- 
slavery apologist and noted his “vanity and egotism,” Review of Notice of the Types of 
Mankind 1854. 

** Bachman 1850; Smyth 1851 (citations are to the 1851 Edinburgh edition of 
Smyth’s book, published in his collected works, which is more accessible than the 
newspaper series). On Bachman and other Charleston scientists see, Stephens 2000. 
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most accomplished clergymen. He found polygenism revolting both 
theologically and socially. In his view, the gospel stands or falls with 
the unity of the human race, as does the social order. Paul’s notion of 
Christ as the second Adam meant that salvation is available only to 
those physically descended from Adam. 


The unity of the human race is absolutely necessary, therefore, to account 
for the present condition of human nature in consistency with the wis- 
dom and justice of God, and also to render salvation possible to ANY 
human being.” 


Concerned primarily with these theological consequences of polygenism, 
Smyth also addressed the social consequences with a similar argument. 
Society is built on the bedrock of human compassion issuing from the 
recognition of blood kinship. Without that conviction, Smyth believed, 
there could be no philanthropy, no commonality, no restraint on aggres- 
sion, leaving only a savage society.”° 

Scientifically, Smyth advocated the environmentalist explanation of 
racial differentiation following Prichard, Bachman, and other monog- 
enist ethnologists. Smyth believed racial differentiation was a wholly 
natural process, but one adapted to God’s providential intentions.” 
Ironically, evangelical Protestants such as Smyth, who firmly believed 
in a literal Adam and Eve, accepted the notion of natural variations 
in human organisms over time, while the polygenists held to a strict 
notion of the fixity of human types. During the unity debate, it was 
the polygenists who rejected notions that later would form the basis 
of organic evolution. And, to further the irony, monogenists regularly 
ridiculed polygenists for multiplying miracles, since each race required 
a unique act of creation.” 

The Presbyterian felt that any levelheaded reading of the Bible 
would support his position, but he still had to deal with Nott’s attempt 
to make polygenism biblical. Smyth agreed with Nott that the Bible 
does not concern itself with a comprehensive survey of all peoples, 
but only with certain of Adam’s children, but he turned that argument 
against polygenism. Cain’s wife and the other people at the edges of 
the narrative are not offspring of other creations, but the unreported 


3 Smyth 1851, 104-105. 
2 Thid., 136. 

27 Tbid., chs. 8 and 9. 

2 Thid., 313. 
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offspring of the Edenic couple. Against Nott’s blushing Adam, Smyth 
connected “Adam” to “blood” and to the land, because it is also related 
to ‘adamah, which means soil. ‘Thus, “Adam” suggests that human ori- 
gins involve Earth, which bespeaks human commonality with the rest 
of organic creation, rather than indicate a racial particularity in the 
Edenic couple. That “Adam” refers to humankind in general is clear 
from its application to Eve in Genesis and Numbers and its use in the 
New Testament. He also cited ancient versions of the Bible in which 
a generic term for humankind translates “Adam.” In answer to Nott’s 
dismissal of Paul’s Mars Hill sermon (Acts 17) by a literary device, 
Smyth placed the sermon in its cultural context. Greeks believed that 
they were an autochthonous people, uniquely a part of their land and 
unrelated to the barbarous nations around them; therefore, clearly the 
apostle’s intention was to declare “all nations” to be “one blood” since 
he wanted to draw the Athenians into salvation history.” 

Of course, there is no demonstrative refutation of Nott’s claim 
that “all nations,” in Acts 17:26, is an example of a universal term 
representing a limited referent. That is a matter of opinion, an assess- 
ment of the extent to which God has accommodated revelation to 
the limited knowledge of the recipients in a given situation. How 
does one determine what is unmediated truth in Scripture and what 
is divine accommodation to the reader? Most interpreters agreed that 
God accommodates revelation to understanding of the recipient; that 
is how heliocentrism, for example, became orthodox. But no abstract 
principle taught Nott, Smyth, or anyone else how to discern occasions 
of divine accommodation from direct propositional statements of truth 
in Scripture, or how to adjudicate the degree of accommodation when 
present. 

The work of Smyth and Nott illustrates the kinds of arguments and 
counterarguments put before the American public. The context of this 
debate was, of course, the growing tensions over race relations and 
slavery, but also the growing religious tensions over modern biblical 
scholarship. American evangelical Protestant leaders worried about 
European radical scholarship and hoped it would keep to its side of 
the Atlantic. Nott tried to import it. Religion, not racism, divided 
the minister and the physician. Both were pro-slavery apologists and, 
later, loyal citizens of the Confederacy. Ironically, their shared moral 


2 Thid., 101, 116, and 106. 
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imperative to defend southern social institutions added to the friction 
between them. Smyth was, of course, a pastor defending his flock 
and his profession from attack by an assailant who declared that “No 
man can be a good reasoner who is marked by clerical prejudices.”*° 
Smyth was also attacking a science that, he believed, undermined the 
divine sanction of southern social institutions, a sanction communicated 
through the book of revelation. Nott preached the divine sanction of 
slavery, but his sanction came through the book of nature and targeted 
more than emancipation. Nott also warned that missions to non-white 
races warred “against the immutable laws of Nature, by endeavoring to 
elevate the intellectual condition of the dark, to that of the fair races,” 
and insisted that abolitionists need to know the “true character stamped 
upon the Negro by the Almighty.” 

Sadly, Nott was open to new science but not social change. During 
reconstruction, this disillusioned southerner wrote to Major General O. 
O. Howard, superintendent of the Freedman’s Bureau, to make one 
last assault on racial egalitarianism. Reluctantly accepting the monog- 
enist implications of Darwinism, he still pleaded that, since enormous 
periods of time are required for evolutionary development, the sudden 
elevation of African Americans would be disastrous government policy.” 
Same beat, different drum. 

If Nott’s racism played a formative role in his ethnology, so did his 
contempt for orthodox clergy. His vague theism had little in common 
with evangelical Protestants, and he seemed to think that if they were 
as well read as he, they would share his beliefs. But they did not, and 
in that day of revivals and colossal missionary efforts, Nott’s polygenism 
conflicted with the very goal of the evangelical movement, to bring all 
nations within the Christian fold. If some people groups are not descen- 
dents of Adam and Eve, then the universal applicability of Christ’s work 
must be questioned. The challenges of an old Earth or an evolving 
universe paled in comparison to this. These new understandings of the 
book of nature not merely required new readings of certain passages 
in the book of revelation; they challenged its whole message. 


3 Nott and Gliddon 1854, 55. Nott was quoting Thomas Cooper, his mentor from 
his college days at South Carolina College. Cooper was dismissed from the presidency 
there for his infidel views of the Bible, Horsman 1987, 38-39. 

31 Nott 1849, 17-19. 

2 Nott 1993. 
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If the debate had remained as defined by Nott and Smyth, writers 
in the weekly religious press would have had an easy job. Nott’s infidel 
rhetoric and the scientific rebuttals by Smyth and Bachman kept the cat- 
egories simple: Nott was an infidel advocating ‘science-falsely-so-called’ 
in order to undermine the faith. The defenders of the faith—Smyth 
was only the first—exposed the doctor’s infidelity with true science and 
correct religion. The Presbyterian need not prove the monogenists’ case 
demonstrably, as long as the heterodoxy of Nott’s polygenism was clear, 
because history had shown, these writers’ believed, that infidels take 
advantage of immature sciences to further their cause. Smyth needed 
only make a plausible case that Nott had not proven his, and time 
would vindicate the idea of the “one blood” of all humans. But Nott 
was not alone in his crusade. 


UNITY AND POLYGENESIS: 
Louis AGASSIZ AND GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN 


In the 1840s the public face of polygenism lacked established scientific 
authority. Morton veiled his commitment to plural origins from public 
eyes, and Nott’s fiery rhetoric and radical religious ideas undermined 
the authority of his considerable knowledge and education in the eyes 
of the orthodox. Things changed when Louis Agassiz announced his 
conversion to the cause in 1850. When he came to America from Swit- 
zerland a few years before, he arrived with an established reputation 
as one of Europe’s premier men of science. Hailed as the successor to 
the great French anatomist, Georges Cuvier (1769-1832), theoretician 
of the “Ice Age,” master ichthyologist, Agassiz not only represented 
the best in his fields of research, he personified science itself in its 
philosophical and cultural meaning. In the press, the name Agassiz 
needed no further identification.” 

The son of a Swiss clergyman, Agassiz spoke often of God, but not 
in the manner of Protestant evangelicals. After settling in Harvard’s 
new Lawrence Scientific School, he married into a prominent Unitarian 
family and found that faith comfortable and congenial to his scientific 
work. But science was Agassiz’s religion; the wisdom and benevolence 
of God spoke to him through nature. Organisms as individuals and in 


3 On Agassiz see Lurie 1960 and Windsor 1991. 
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their relations to each other and the environment bespoke precise plan- 
ning to Agassiz. He saw in classes of organisms archetypal structures 
expressed in countless variations, all of which pointed to intelligent 
mind. Nature had order because God had created it so, directly and 
explicitly, and Agassiz understood his career as the search for ideas in 
the mind of the Creator expressed in creation. He delighted religious 
writers with this pronounced emphasis on natural theology in his 
scientific writings, so they were caught off guard when, in 1850 and 
1851, he published three articles for the Christian Examiner, a prominent 
Unitarian magazine, which directly engaged orthodox Christianity and 
biblical interpretation in defense of polygenism. Although the vigor of 
Agassiz’s later assault on evolution far exceeded his labors to promote 
polygenism, his immense authority made it impossible for religious 
writers to ignore his voice.** 

Agassiz had always insisted on the freedom of scientists to pursue their 
research free of oversight by religious authorities. That separation of 
spheres was, however, more methodological than metaphysical. Science 
proclaimed the glory of God loudly and clearly in Agassiz’s work. He 
wanted science liberated from religious scrutiny because he believed that 
that scrutiny would impose restrictions on science, restrictions that may 
well be human constructions rather than biblical doctrines. His argu- 
ment in defense of polygenism took precisely that form: here science, 
freed from dogma, could correct and elucidate biblical interpretation, 
purging it of human impositions.” 

In his Christian Examiner articles Agassiz rehearsed the evidence from 
natural history against animal monogenism. He denied that migra- 
tion and adaptation could account for the geographical distribution 
of organic forms on Earth, either for this geological age or any of 
the past. Adaptation took time: how could plants or animals migrate 
through regions they were not yet equipped to handle? ‘The conditions 
in which particular creatures live “are the conditions necessary to their 
maintenance, and what among organized beings is essential to their 
temporal existence must be at least one of the conditions under which 
they were created.” Agassiz saw similarities of distribution of like spe- 
cies in different geological eras; a phenomenon clearly not the result 
of migration. Likewise, how could fish of the same species live in lakes 


3t Lurie, 262. Agassiz 1850a; 1850b, and 1851. 
3 Agassiz 1850b, 110-111 and 135. See also Winsor 1991, 8-9. 
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well separated and with no adjoining waterway, if not created at both 
locations? The exquisite adaptation of creatures to their environments 
testified to an intelligent plan, not accidental migrations, “so much so, 
that it is impossible for us to conceive such a normal arrangement, 
unless it is the result of a premeditated plan carried out voluntarily 
according to predetermined laws.”*® The compelling conclusion, to 
this naturalist was that “animals are naturally autochthones wherever 
they are found.”*’ 

So too, must be humans, for analogous reasons. The most telling 
analogy, more than an analogy, in fact, involved his notion of zoologi- 
cal provinces. The distribution of animal species on Earth led Agassiz 
“to distinguish special provinces,” each having distinct populations of 
species created in and for that province. The original domains of the 
various human races map on to the zoological provinces precisely, which, 
“to the mind of a naturalist, amount[s] to a demonstration that they 
originated together within the districts which they now inhabit.”** In 
support of this, Agassiz used many of the same arguments as other 
American polygenists, including the popular Egyptian monument evi- 
dence of fixity of racial types for at least five millennia.” 

Scientific ethnology spoke so clearly, Agassiz believed, that only reli- 
gious adherence to monogenism prevented its success. So, he presented 
a hermeneutical challenge and dismissed the traditional monogenetic, 
single-pair interpretation as a human construction not required by the 
text. Agassiz, like Nott, declared that Genesis recounted the origin and 
history of the white race only and that the animals and plants in the 
creation narratives refer only to those species proximate and familiar to 
Adam and Eve. The biblical primeval prologue constituted local history 
in this view, similar to the reduction by many geologists of the extent 
of Noah’s flood to only those regions known to ancient Hebrews. Like 
Nott, Agassiz assumed that the scriptural writers’ knowledge of natural 
history and ethnology was not revealed. ‘They only knew what anyone 
could know under their circumstances.*” 


3 Agassiz 1850a, 184 (migration); 1850b, 128 (conditions); 1850a, 183-7 (geological 
ages); and 1850b, 130 (fish). 

57 Agassiz 1850a, 203. 

38 Ibid., 185-204 (provinces). He enumerates the zoological provinces on 203-4. 
Agassiz 1850b, 137 (demonstration). 

3° Agassiz 1850b, 124. 

Agassiz 1850a, 182-85, and 1850b, 134-135. 
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But unlike Nott, the Harvard professor did not reject the notion 
of human unity. Instead he claimed that human polygenism did not 
undermine the spiritual commonality of all people. Physical descent on 
this view became irrelevant. “We maintain therefore,” Agassiz wrote, 


that the unity of mankind does not imply a community of origin for 
men; we believe, on the contrary, that a higher view of this unity of 
mankind can be taken than that which is derived from a mere sensual 
connection,—that we need not search for the highest bond of humanity 
in a mere animal function, whereby we are most closely related to the 
brutes.” 


Instead Agassiz looked for unity in those 


more dignifying distinctions. … those intellectual and moral qualities which 
are so eminently developed in civilized society, but which equally exist 
in the natural dispositions of all human races, constituting the higher 
unity among men, making them all equal before God, because all of 
them have been created in his image, inasmuch as they have a spark of 
the divine light which elevates man above the present, and enables him 
to look forward in the future towards eternity, to remember the past, to 
record his destinies, and to be taught how to improve himself, and to 
be led in these improvements by motives of a higher, of a purely moral 
character.” 


Perhaps here Agassiz accommodated his views to Boston’s antislavery 
upper crust, but his argument was quite consistent with his general 
views on science. The European-educated naturalist had blended 
the hard-headed empiricism of Cuvier with Lorenz Oken’s idealist 
Naturphilosphie. His empirical rigor as a taxonomist was proverbial, 
but Agassiz’s categories came from above. Genera and species were, 
for Agassiz, ideas in the mind of God. Although they were discovered 
through painstaking study of the book of nature rather than revealed in 
the book of Scripture, their existence prior to physical creation meant 
that God could create humans as one species yet in several distinct 
and geographically separate acts of creation. One species but as many 
creations as races—this was Agassiz’s philosophical anthropology. 
Like Nott’s, Agassiz’s preadamism seems halfhearted. Given the vari- 
ous scientific ideas that the orthodox had accepted once they found 


4 Agassiz 1850b, 119. 

+ Ibid, 120. 

*8 See Lurie 1960, ch. 2, on Agassiz’s education and the influence of Cuvier and 
Oken. 
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a manner of accommodating it to the Bible—heliocentrism and the 
antiquity of Earth represent clear examples—Agassiz and Nott acted 
as if offering preadamism as an exegetical reconciliation to polygenism 
was all that was required. Thomas Smyth’s determined opposition, 
which also targeted Agassiz, mirrored the typical reaction of Protestant 
writers and shows how deeply these two polygenists had misunderstood 
their opponents. 

There was, however, a component of philosophical theology built 
into the idealist side of Agassiz’s science which appeared in the Christian 
Examiner articles as discussion of God’s dignity and activity in nature. 
Theologically, Agassiz wanted to ensure that the laws of nature did not 
intrude in God’s domain. In his attacks on environmentalist monogen- 
ism, he complained that ascribing organic changes to the influence of 
physical causes is to reduce the wisdom of God to impersonal natural 
law. Species, both in their natures and geographical distribution, are 
direct expressions of the intelligence and will of God, not the results of 
laws of adaptation. This fine-tuning to environment, which would help 
lead others to evolution, could only, in Agassiz’s view, be the product 
of an intelligent will. Certainly, he argued, the creation of species in 
large numbers, in precise ecological balance with all other species of 
their environment, by an immediate act of God’s will and power is a 
higher view of God than to delegate such a function to impersonal 
laws of nature.“ Therefore, environmentalist monogenism, in which 
racial diversification is the produce of natural variation, was theologi- 
cally, as well as scientifically, repugnant to Agassiz. This view endured 
in his later crusade against organic evolution. Environmentalism and 
evolution were insults to the wisdom and will of God. It is possible 
that these statements were hollow attempts to win over his audience 
on their own terms, but the whole tenor of Agassiz’s work suggests 
that he believed what he wrote. If so, then the relationship between 
his science and his religion was not unidirectional. His science had 
a vote in deciding between two exegetical hypotheses, preadamism 
or universal descent from Adam, and his zeal for the dignity of God 
helped him toward special creation, which shaped his understanding 
of the evidence of nature. 

Acceptance among Protestants of Agassiz’s spiritualized version of 
human unity seemed unlikely, but not impossible. The views of the 


* Agassiz 1850a, 184, and 1851. 
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Baptist Rev. George Dana Boardman (1828-1903) came close. Board- 
man was born in Burma to American missionary parents involved in 
the celebrated work among the Karen people. His father died when 
Boardman was six, and his mother later married the dean of nineteenth- 
century Baptist missionaries, Adonirum Judson. Boardman lived up to 
his prestigious Baptist roots and enjoyed a prominent career serving 
churches in South Carolina, New York, and Pennsylvania. At the peak 
of his career he served as president of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union and a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania, where a 
lectureship in his name still exists as a fitting memorial to a man well 
acquainted with the lectern. 

In early 1878, Boardman presented a very successful series of noon 
lectures on the “Creative Week” to a packed lecture hall in the Philadel- 
phia YMCA. The editor of National Baptist, a weekly of the same city, 
counted it an extraordinary honor to publish them. The American 
Baptist Publications Society issued them separately soon thereafter. In 
his discussion of the creation of Adam, Boardman told his audience 
that science had not yet settled the unity issue. That, however, was no 
cause for concern. 


But suppose that it should hereafter be proved that there were a hundred 
original Adams and Eves, the discovery would not affect the true Unity of 
the Race. That unity is not so much genealogical as moral; not in blood 
but in Imageship, not in the first Adam but in the Second.*° 


An admirer of Agassiz, Boardman may have been influenced by the 
great naturalist’s statements of three decades prior, but such an influ- 
ence is not necessary to understand his openness to polygenism.*’ Like 
the Harvard naturalist, he located the unity of the human race in the 
spiritual realm where it transcended physical origins and bloodlines, 
but the Baptist preacher set this claim in a much larger theological 
context. 

In his YMCA lectures Boardman wove together the fruits of exten- 
sive reading in science and a well-developed natural theology involving 
theistic evolution. The biblical writers had no knowledge of modern 
science, he explained, and the language of the Genesis creation 
accounts is phenomenal and not to be read literally. It is a “Divine 


+ Boardman 1878. 
4 Ibid., 21 March. 
1 Boardman called Agassiz the “Prince of Scientists,” Boardman 1886, 168. 
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vision” describing transcendent truth by means of a visual panorama." 
For example, Boardman termed the story of Eve’s creation “a Divine 
parable,” teaching the functional subordination of women and not a 
description of surgical procedure. To understand the Genesis account, 
the reader must identify with the point of view of the ancient Hebrew, 
which Boardman described as “childlike.”* 

Yet, in one sense, the scriptural accounts contained scientific content, 
Boardman argued, because God had built moral lessons into nature. 
Jesus used elements of nature in his teaching not because he was a 
consummate teacher, able to find instructive analogies in nature, but 
because he knew the true moral meanings inherent in nature. Board- 
man celebrated scientific advances because they helped to reveal those 
lessons inscribed by God in the book of nature. Accordingly, Boardman 
did not hesitate to explain Genesis events by means of modern scientific 
notions, such as the existence of light in the form of chemical and 
electrical luminosity before the Sun was made. He could do this not 
because the ancient writers somehow knew modern science prolepti- 
cally, but because each “builded larger than he knew.” 

Implicit in this view is the priority of the spiritual over the physical. 
For example, Boardman declared that the pre-existent Christ himself is 
the archetype of humanity. His incarnation was not modeled on Adam; 
rather Adam was modeled on Christ. “Yes, Jesus Christ is the Original 
Archetypal Man. From Him humanity was modeled: Jesus the Form, 
mankind the figure”! The temporally prior Adam of the creation 
narratives is metaphysically posterior to Christ. Therefore, salvation 
in Christ does not depend on physical unity through common descent 
from Adam and Eve. 

So, the Baptist preacher approached the Unitarian naturalist by allow- 
ing, though not endorsing, physical polygenism, while maintaining the 
spiritual and moral unity of humankind. But he added a theological 
underpinning far more elaborate than Agassiz’s brief allusion to the 
image of God in humans. Like Agassiz’s, Boardman’s theology bore an 
idealist bent. His notion of Jesus as the “archetypal Man” functioned 
in a manner similar to Agassiz’s idealist philosophy of taxonomic 


48 Boardman 1878, 28 February (evolution) and 31 January (panorama). 
® Ibid., 7 February. 

5 Ibid. 

5! Boardman 1878, 21 March. 
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categories.” Both rendered unnecessary the task of reconciling polygen- 
ism to the biblical creation accounts. 

Potentially, this spiritualized human unity could remove the racism 
inherent in Nott’s version of plural race origins. But neither Agassiz 
nor Boardman was particularly concerned with that issue in their writ- 
ings on the topic. We can gather something of Boardman’s feelings 
from the fact that back in 1856 he had left his South Carolina church 
because of his views on slavery. Concluding his argument for human 
unity he wrote, 


May it ever be ours to recognize lovingly every human being, whether 
Caucasian or Mongolian, as a meme of Mankind, and so our Kinsman. 
When all men do this, Mankind will not only be the same as Humanity; 
Mankind will also have humanity 


but he made no further social or political elaboration in this context.” 
Agassiz stayed out of the slavery debate and seemed strangely discon- 
nected from the political turmoil around him. He did speak up on 
occasion, including in his Christian Examiner articles, to criticize the 
“mock-philanthropy” of egalitarianism.”* Therefore, neither Agassiz’s 
advocacy nor Boardman’s tolerance for polygenism bears a strong rela- 
tionship to the politics of race in the manner of Nott, or even Smyth. 
Their concerns proved more esoteric—natural theology for Agassiz and 
Christology for Boardman—rather than driven by the contemporary 
political and social turmoil. 


OVERLOADING THE TEXT IN Boru DIRECTIONS: 
SAMUEL BALDWIN AND “ARIEL” 


In the heated political and social context surrounding the Civil War, 
two southern Methodists attempted to elevate a rigid racial hierarchy 
to the level of the gospel. The Reverend Samuel Davies Baldwin and 
the more obscure Buckner H. Payne (1799-1883), who published under 
the pseudonym “Ariel,” severely limited the level of divine accom- 
modation in the Bible and thereby found in Scripture an explicit and 
detailed mandate for the separation of the races and subordination of 


5 Boardman 1878, 21 March. 
5 Ibid. 
5t Agassiz 1850b, 142. 
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non-whites.” Digging all manner of ethnological information out of 
the biblical text, (information invisible to most), Baldwin and Payne 
sought to save America from the divine judgment and political chaos 
that was sure to follow if egalitarianism won the day. Both believed that 
God ordained racial separation and that biblical history was driven by 
the issue of race mixing, Segregation was divine law, they argued, and 
trespasses brought divine judgment; indeed, it was amalgamation by 
Noah’s antediluvian contemporaries that brought the Flood and other 
calamities had had the same cause. While loudly proclaiming divine 
authority for apartheid, they happily borrowed ethnological material 
from both the American school polygenists and their rival scientific 
monogenists. But they differed on one major issue. Baldwin defended 
the original unity of the human race while Payne preached an extremist 
version of preadamist polygenism. 

Baldwin published his Dominion; Unity and Trinity of the Human Race; 
with the Divine Political Constitution of the World in 1858. A scriptural ethnol- 
ogy and political philosophy rolled into one, it was almost a theory of 
everything, ranging from ethnology to geology and physics, to natural 
history and political science. Dismissing experts and the ongoing spe- 
cializing of academic disciplines, Baldwin declared that, 


the limited observer—the one without the gift or exercise of generaliza- 
tion—the literary grub to the droning beetle—is incapable of a correct 
thought or judgment on Hamitic rights. He may become the scientific 
fool or the learned infidel, but he can never be the patriotic statesman 
or the philanthropic Christian.” 


This was not idle hubris, at least not entirely. Disciplinary breadth was 
essential to the exegete because, in Baldwin’s hermeneutical theory, 
God’s actions in history, both human and natural, decided the mean- 
ings of ambiguous biblical passages. Just as the fulfillment of prophecy 
clarified its meaning, so for all topics God’s actions interpreted God’s 
words. Thus, the agreement of Scripture with history and nature stood 
as foundational to Baldwin’s approach. 

On the one hand, Baldwin declared for human unity in spite of sci- 
entific evidence against it because the Bible unambiguously taught that 
all humans had descended from Noah’s family. On the other, science 
illuminated Scripture, adding details congruent but external to the text. 


5 No life dates are available for Baldwin. 
5 Baldwin 1858, 12. 
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Information from modern geology, for example, fleshed out the terse 
description of creation in Genesis, and Baldwin found many scientific 
“facts” that clarified other passages. For example, that creatures of 
mixed blood, animal hybrids or human mulattoes, revert to an original 
type in three to four generations—a well-circulated “fact” of science 
in Baldwin’s day—explained to him why the third-generation offspring 
of Hebrew and Egyptian intermarriage were allowed to rejoin Israel’s 
worshipping community.”” 

This approach was intended to establish objective meaning, but 
Baldwin’s selective application infused his reading of the Bible with 
rigid racist views. ‘The perpetuation of racial differences confirmed 
his scriptural law of segregation, the Noahic law, as he called it. “The 
perpetual coexistence of three races of men from the flood to the 
resurrection, is, we repeat it, an inevitable sequence from the diversity 
of estates ordained by the author of prophetic law.” That there were 
three primordial races—from Japheth, Ham, and Shem—represented 
in America by European, African, and Native Americans was common 
sense to Baldwin. Where did they come from? Rejecting polygenism as 
infidel science and environmentalist monogenism as “baseless, irrational, 
and absurd...the capricious fabric of an idle ethnologic dream,” he 
invoked a miracle. God had differentiated the descendants of Noah’s 
three sons into three markedly different races some time after the Flood: 
“the human race was a unity of type before the flood, but since then 
has been divided into a trinity of types.” 

God appointed to each type a division of Earth and a destiny, a 
political redemption as outlined in the curses and blessings Noah pro- 
nounced upon his three sons after Ham saw him drunken and naked. In 
Baldwin’s view, Noah’s pronouncements represented a divine covenant, 
rather than the angry remonstrations of an embarrassed patriarch, 
which included Canaan’s servitude and Japheth’s territorial expansion. 
The phenomena of race slavery and American manifest destiny com- 
prised fulfillments of this passage that confirmed its interpretation. In 
Baldwin, ethnology became a branch of theology, and theology dictated 
political and social policy. 


5 Baldwin 1858, 344. 

58 Ibid., 125 (three races), 234 (baseless), 411 (trinity), see also 440. As detailed as 
Baldwin’s scheme is, he does not pin down the exact time of the miracle of racial 
diversification. 
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Yet, for all his biblicism,°® Baldwin appreciated science, borrowing 
information and arguments from polygenists and monogenists alike. 
Although he considered American school polygenism just another infidel 
attack masquerading as science, he cited Morton’s skull measurements as 
fact and proclaimed Gliddon an expert on the geographic distribution 
of animals, even as he rebuked him for his arrogance. ‘The Methodist 
preacher explicitly challenged Agassiz’s arguments for human polygen- 
ism and, like other critics, declared his arguments based on analogy with 
animals invalid. True to Baldwin’s generalist convictions, his engagement 
with the details of scientific ethnology fell far short of leading religious 
monogenists such as John Bachman or Thomas Smyth. 

Whatever Baldwin’s concerns with ethnology, however, the force of 
his rhetoric was directed at critics of the peculiar institution (slavery), 
and as a pro-slavery monogenist Baldwin made common cause with 
most southern clergy. Even so, his idiosyncratic exegetical views were 
far from the learned and traditional arguments of elite clergy such as 
Smyth. For example, Baldwin drew from the fourth commandment 
a mandate for economic imperialism and racial domination by the 
European-peopled nations on both sides of the Atlantic. The Sabbath 
rest could only be for those who labored and, therefore, implied a 
prohibition on idle civilizations. If a people did not develop industri- 
ally and commercially as Europe and America had, they were to be 
disciplined. God pronounced the curse on Ham in prophetic awareness 
that Africans would not industrialize. Shemites were to force them to 
work, but they failed, and the job fell to Japhethites, the Caucasians. 
The enslavement of Africans came as a consequence of this “law of 
labor.”® Redemption hinged on each race obeying the order imposed 
upon it in this Noahic law, so the supposed blessing of emancipation 
actually threatened the spiritual destiny of Africans. America stood 
at a crossroads, according to Baldwin, and would be judged by her 
obedience to the divine law of race. 

Buckner Payne agreed that egalitarianism violated God’s law, which 
was revealed in nature as much as in Scripture. Like Baldwin, his 
exegesis was singular, to say the least, but unlike his fellow Methodist, 
he sided with the polygenists. ‘The word “man” in the creation narrative 


5 In biblicism the Bible is used in a direct role. Texts are used out of context as 
sources of scientific information about nature (geocentricity, Scriptural geology). 
® Baldwin 1858, 427-428, 441-442. 
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had two meanings, determined by the presence of the definite article. 
“The man” is Adam, ancestor of Shem, Ham, and Japheth, who were 
all white. The anartharous “man” is a beast, designated “man” by 
Adam when he named all the animals. This beast was the noblest of 
all, the highest member of the ape family, almost human in appearance, 
though, like all beasts, lacking a soul. It so approximated “the man” 
that Adam and Eve were able to understand its articulations. It was, 
according to Payne, a talking beast, indeed the very beast that tempted 
them in the garden, the “negro.” 

Payne expounded his preadamist polygenism in a pamphlet published 
in 1867, under the pseudonym of “Ariel,” just as the U. S. Congress 
was deciding on suffrage for African Americans.®! Samuel Baldwin had 
written his universal political ethnology in the hopeful antebellum years, 
when many southern writers expressed a buoyant confidence that their 
institutions would, in the end, be vindicated. Published after the South’s 
defeat, Payne’s ethnology focused exclusively on Africans in an attempt 
to expose egalitarianism as blasphemous and unnatural. His work ignited 
a pamphlet war that continued into the twentieth century. Even his 
disciples could not swallow his reduction of the African to an animal, 
and most adopted a less severe racial taxonomy while maintaining a 
preadamist interpretation of polygenism. 

The work of Baldwin and Payne appealed to some who shared 
their sectional interests and their approach to the Bible, while being 
roundly rejected by most southerners and the rare northern writer who 
took notice. The Nashville Christian Advocate, a Methodist paper, lauded 
Baldwin’s work as an articulation of undiluted truth and published 
long extracts, while a reviewer for a Cincinnati’s Christian Advocate paper 
quipped, “The best thing we can say of this book is, that it has a very 
pretty cover.” Payne received even less applause from his partners 
in the southern cause. A five-part refutation appeared in the Biblical 
Recorder, North Carolina’s Baptist weekly, which attacked the logic of 
his exegesis and called him “the most consummate ignoramus that ever 


êl Ariel 1867. 

° The Nashville Christian Advocate published a serialized summary of Baldwin’s idea, 
Baldwin 1856, and an effusive review of Dominion on 4 February 1858. Another review, 
on 25 March 1858, was much more restrained. That last review affirmed Baldwin’s 
racist agenda while rejecting “many of its exegetical and philosophical arguments.” 
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undertook to write comments on the Bible.”® Far off in the Lone Star 
state, a well read “J.A.K.” disposed of Payne in an eight-part series in 
the weekly Texas Baptist Herald. For his trouble J.A.K. then had to grind 
out several more articles fending off “G” who expressed outrage that 
Payne’s ideas had been so summarily discarded. This suggests the 
depth at which Payne touched some popular sentiments. 

Baldwin and Payne represent the profoundly populist bent in nine- 
teenth-century American intellectual life: every man his own physician, 
philosopher, and here, ethnologist and exegete. Both believed that they 
had found the key to important biblical truth long overlooked or hidden, 
opinions that put them in the company of Wilham Miller, Joseph Smith, 
Ellen White, and Mary Baker Eddy, to name just the most prominent. 
Although their reading of Scripture and nature was conditioned by 
their racism, the free-market nature of religious authority at the time 
allowed a cultural space for their views and a following. What they 
illustrate, however, is the fluidity of ideas and their application at the 
popular level. Similar in approach to Scripture and identical in objec- 
tive, they still ended up on opposite sides of the human unity question. 
Extreme biblicist both, their biblicism does not account for their dif 
ferences. Their quirky exegetical opinions, views that clergy of more 
conventional thinking found easy to demolish, represented personal 
opinions they attempted to encode in Scripture. 

Still, for all their idiosyncrasies, Baldwin’s and Payne’s views had a 
following—however limited—and, thus, illustrate how many Americans 
craved biblical authority for their social views in a period of social 
turmoil. Even as they swallowed these twisted reading of Scripture, 
they also craved its harmony with the book of nature. 


La PEYRÈRE COMES TO AMERICA 


Christian concerns dominated but did not exhaust the attention received 
by polygenism and preadamism in nineteenth-century America. Cin- 
cinnati Rabbi Isaac Mayer Wise (1819-1900) labored to produce a 


8 “B” 1868. “Ariel Reviewed,” 5 February, “Further Strictures on Ariel,” 12 Febru- 
ary (ignoramus), “Strictures on Ariel: Chap. III,” 19 February, “Review of Ariel: Chap. 
IV,” 26 February, and “Further Strictures on Ariel: Chapter V,” 4 March. 

6* JAK’s original series ran in 1867 as “Unity of the Human Race.” His sparring 
with “G” in 1868 ran under various titles such as “Unity of the Human Race,” “Are 
all Men Brothers?” and “The Negro—is he Man or Beast?” 
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modern and distinctly American form of Judaism. His long list of 
accomplishments as a reformer and institution builder includes the 
founding and editorship of the American Israelite, one of the handful of 
Jewish religious weekly newspapers of the nineteenth century. In 1874 
and 1875, Wise delivered a series of lectures he had delivered in his 
synagogue and printed them in his newspaper. The twenty-four install- 
ments of “Soph Dabar” contained an elaborate and forceful denun- 
ciation of scientific materialism. Wise set his sights on Darwinism in 
particular. He dubbed the idea of human evolution “Homobrutalism” 
because, for this rabbi, if humans descended from animals, then they 
possessed no more dignity than animals. Wise attacked Charles Darwin’s 
monogenism, as evidence of the Englishman’s incompetence. “The 
unity of human race is not established in science or the Bible. ‘There 
is no evidence on record that a permanent and lasting transition from 
race to race can be effected.” Wise accepted polygenism in defense of 
the uniqueness of humans over animals and in opposition to Darwin- 
ism. Against the authority of esteemed trans-Atlantic monogenists, 
Wise cited the American polygenists.®® Against biblical monogenism, 
he reiterated the preadamist argument that the Bible mentions peoples 
not of Adam’s family, and he augmented the usual list to include many 
biblical ethnic groups. 

Here polygenism served different social purposes than it did for 
Josiah Nott, Louis Agassiz, or Buckner Payne. Wise considered slavery 
a national crime for which the United States would be punished by the 
“Genius of History.”®’ Wise’s polygenism and preadamism follow more 
closely the motives of Isaac la Peyrére. This ethnology became a tool 
in Wise’s theological project of according the Jews, the only children 
of Adam and Eve, a unique role in the history and redemption of 
the entire human race, and in the destiny of the United States. God 
specifically created the Jewish people for a redemptive task; their very 
existence is a divine intervention in human history. 

Wise was not alone in recruiting polygenism and its exegetical twin, 
preadamism, in support of an emerging reformed Judaism. Four years 
earlier, the New York physician Adolph Kessler had done the same in 
lectures published in another Jewish newspaper.” Kessler was much 
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more irenic toward Darwinism, but like Wise he drew the line at any 
attempt to erase the gap between humans and lower animals. The 
human race—each human race—was a special creation. 

Unlike most polygenists, however, Kessler accepted the high antiq- 
uity of human beings. American-school polygenists had argued that 
their Egyptian monumental evidence of distinct races was older than 
an Ussherite 6,000 years as evidence of the enduring fixity of racial 
types. Also, by pushing back the dates of the monuments, they tried 
to collapse the period between creation and the earliest evidence of 
racial distinctions, denying sufficient time for natural variation to pro- 
duce the races. But the deep human history that emerged in the early 
1860s gutted that argument. Now measured in hundreds of thousands 
or millions of years, it provided more than enough time for a natu- 
ral racial differentiation. Since Kessler’s goal was to reinforce Jewish 
exceptionalism by the separate physical descent of the chosen people, 
and not to enforce a broader racial hierarchy, he was free to integrate 
his limited polygenism into mainstream science of evolution and deep 
human antiquity.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The metaphor of the two books shaped the way the relationship 
between science and religion was depicted in the religious press of 
nineteenth-century America. Implicit in that metaphor is the notion that 
both Scripture and nature are ‘read,’ and that interpretations of either 
could be in error. Ideally, honest interpreters of both would eventually 
find that these two ‘texts’ would always speak in harmony, though not 
in the same words. Any apparent conflict would indicate that one of 
the books had not been correctly interpreted, and a legitimate reading 
of one had the authority to amend the other. In practice, passages of 
the Bible bore the brunt of reinterpretation more often than scientific 
understandings of nature. Rarely did the process work in the other 
direction. ‘Those who expressed discomfort at these exegetical changes 
might complain about that imbalance, but most writers in the religious 


®© Nott and Gliddon 1854, chs. 5-8, esp. 211. Adolph Kessler, 1871. Kessler’s poly- 
genism appears in the March 17 and 24 issues. For further information on Wise and 
Kessler, especially their views on evolution, see Swetliz 1999. 
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press celebrated these new interpretations as a clear sign of the progress 
of religion in their day. 

Given the success of harmonizing attempts in other sciences, how 
do we make sense of this bewildering array of opinions and combina- 
tions of ideas in ethnology? We have seen some polygenists denying 
human unity and others affirming it. We have seen some polygenists 
and monogenists limiting the scriptural writers’ knowledge of nature 
and history and others digging extraordinarily detailed ethnological 
information from the biblical text. Some polygenists believed in plu- 
ral origins but spiritual unity, while others claimed little in common 
between the races. Monogenists differed on whether racial differences 
had natural or supernatural origins. The deep conviction that God’s 
two books, nature and the Bible, would always speak with one voice 
found a disturbing challenge in the unity debate. As the later debates 
over human evolution confirm, the most incendiary tensions over the 
relationship between the two books take place when the nature in 
question is human nature. After all, “anthropology” remains a formal 
theological category as well as a scientific one. 

What was not as clear to the participants is the degree to which other 
‘texts’ conditioned their reading of the books of nature and Scripture. 
Prior theological and philosophical commitments, unarticulated views 
of how Scripture and nature function as revelation, and political and 
social agendas often spoke louder than the Bible or science and condi- 
tioned how they were read. ‘To strain the metaphor: there were more 
than two books on the shelf. 

Theology was one. In the religious press, environmentalist monogen- 
ism—here represented by Smyth’s views—predominated because most 
religious newspaper writers held to the theological necessity of physi- 
cal descent from Adam and Eve. Yet exceptions existed: Boardman’s 
spiritualized unity in Christ neatly defanged polygenism as a spiritual 
threat. It was also a theology of Jewish vocation in human history that 
allowed the Jewish reformers, Wise and Kessler, to adopt plural human 
origins. In a negative sense, it was theology, or at least the rejection of 
common descent from the first couple as the natural basis for the spiri- 
tual unity of humankind, the core of evangelical Protestant theology, 
that made polygenism religiously unproblematic for Nott and Agassiz. 
Of course their lack of concern for sin and salvation, in turn, colored 
the rest of their message in the eyes of religious critics. 

Nott’s and Agassiz’s disqualification of the Bible as an ethnological 
source—in word, if not in practice—belonged less to their personal 
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views of religion than to their vision of scientific authority. Agassiz 
heralded the independence of scientific investigation from religious 
supervision, a position even many religious men of science accepted.’ 
Nott took that separation a step further and exalted his science over 
all that his clerical enemies had to say. Harmonious or acrimonious, 
both stood for a cultural transformation in which science enjoyed a 
new and, ironically, ecumenical authority. This sociological ‘text’ shaped 
their approach to the issue. 

Political and social views occupied another volume. For Kessler and 
Wise, theological and social goals merged as they attempted a distinc- 
tively American version of Judaism. Smyth’s priority remained Christian 
orthodoxy, but he did not ignore slavery; Baldwin, Nott, and Payne bent 
all effort towards the scientific and religious justification of their racism, 
laboring to maintain a social order stratified by race. Agassiz tried to 
remain the scientist, reticent to visit the political arena, but even he 
could not refrain from criticizing “mock-philanthropy.”’' In America’s 
impassioned political and social tensions over race, no theory of human 
differences could be apolitical. After all, in nineteenth-century America, 
anthropology was also a social and political category. 

These intellectual convictions, these metaphorical ‘books,’ do not, 
however, fully explain the diversity of opinions. That was also the 
product of the openness of American culture at that time and of the 
nature of ethnology as a highly accessible science. Professional author- 
ity of all kinds, including clerical, stood under the scrutiny of public 
opinion. In the same manner, biblical interpretation belonged to the 
individual. ‘The Reformation emphasized the perspicuity of Scripture, 
and nineteenth-century Americans took that to heart.’”* Consequently, 
a booming cottage industry of new interpretations, even of new revela- 
tions, coupled with the availability of print and literature distribution 
generated an extraordinarily fluid and volatile religious environment. 
Ecclesiastical authority existed to a degree, but church leaders needed 
to deploy the power of persuasion to engage the free spirits who chal- 
lenged them. Mainline churches found it difficult to rein in indepen- 
dent minds within their fellowship, much less those not affliated with 
them. The huge reductions in the cost of printing meant that these 


70 Numbers 2007, ch. 2. 
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7? See the essays by George Marsden and Timothy Weber in Hatch and Noll, 
1982. 
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independent minds could publish their independent thoughts and the 
like-minded could find in this literature a rallying point. Although 
religious authorities denounced Buckner Payne’s hellish exegesis, he 
gained a following. The cultural context proved unusually hospitable 
to a diversity of views. 

Science enjoyed growing public prestige in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, but had not yet accomplished the exclusive professional status it 
has now obtained, and the more accessible a science was to the general 
reader the less likely could its elites control ensuing public discourse.” 
Disciplines such as physics and chemistry were growing in complexity 
and thereby receding from public reach. But ethnology was particularly 
accessible. It had no dominant professional body, no locus of author- 
ity. Most ethnological arguments were easily understandable to most 
readers, and Morton’s skull measurements became commonplace ‘facts,’ 
cited by monogenists and polygenist alike, and the Egyptian monument 
evidence used so successfully by Nott and Gliddon had the advantage 
of visual simplicity. It served the American polygenists well that their 
capstone work, Types of Mankind, was heavily illustrated.’* 

America itself served as a great ethnological laboratory providing 
ample specimens for any interested observer. Most important was the 
propensity of European Americans to see racial characteristics as fixed 
types. Skull measurements and other empirical details only provided 
empirical embellishments to what European Americans believed they 
observed everyday. Whatever public pronouncements elite ethnologists 
made about the unity of humankind would be tested against public 
perceptions of the racial diversity they encountered every day. 

A too-strong application of the metaphor of the two books distorts 
the truth because it includes only two books. Clearly these ethnologi- 
cal writers, and their readers, approached nature and Scripture with a 
host of other texts before them, texts which informed their reading of 
nature and Scripture. At the same time, they did not read these books 
in the tranquility of their study, but in the arenas of free thought and 
evangelical missions, Christian polemics against infidelity, American 
expansionism, and the intense and ultimately bloody debate over slav- 
ery and states rights. Thus, the diversity of these nineteenth-century 


73 Turner 1993 and Gieryn 1983 provide sociological analyses involved in the growing 
cultural authority and professionalization of science in the nineteenth century. Although 
they write about Victorian England, much of their analysis applies to America. 
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American opinions on the origin and nature of human racial differ- 
ences came from the reading of nature and Scripture in a large and 
noisy library. 
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PART II 


1860-1900: SCRIPTURE AND BIOLOGICAL EVOLUTION 


CHAPTER SIX 


INTERPRETING SCRIPTURE, ASSIMILATING SCIENCE: 
FOUR BRITISH AND AMERICAN CHRISTIAN 
EVOLUTIONISTS ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
SCIENCE, THE BIBLE, AND DOCTRINE 


Richard England 


Nineteenth-century Christians reading Darwin had to address two 
questions as they strove to assimilate evolution into their religious world 
view: could the idea of God as creator be reconciled with naturalistic 
explanations of design in nature? And if humans had evolved, what did 
that do to the claim that there was a unique relationship between God 
and man? While most English-speaking theologians had abandoned a 
literal reading of Genesis by the mid-nineteenth century, their views of 
the creation and of humanity were still the product of orthodox readings 
of the Bible’s first chapters. Reactions to Darwin were complex and 
widely varied: most people imagine Victorian Christians as anti-Dar- 
winian, but many studies have explored their attempts to accept evolu- 
tion.' The task was daunting: natural selection seems to explain organic 
adaptation without recourse to a designing mind—the influential best 
inference of Paleyan natural theology.’ If God is indeed the creator, then 
what role does the divine author have in the creatures which seem to 
be formed by natural law and contingency? And if humans are among 
those organisms formed by natural law, what does this do to Christian 
anthropology drawn from Genesis: are we still made in the “image and 
likeness” of God? Was there a fall from grace? If the fall were to be 
disproved, then what would become of the doctrines of the incarnation 
and the atonement? Critical readings of Genesis, and so of the narrative 
of the fall, directly challenged central Christian doctrines. 


' Key overviews of this literature are Moore 1979, Livingstone 1985, Brooke 1991, 
Numbers and Stenhouse 1999, Roberts 1988. 
? Gliboff 2000. 
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Many Christians dealt with these questions by rejecting evolutionary 
theory, or by accepting a broadly progressive form of evolution which 
required a designing mind. Others responded by altering their faith 
in fundamental ways. In this paper I deal with four English-speaking 
Christians who are generally considered to have taken evolution seri- 
ously while maintaining their religious views without major changes. A 
broad sweep of many names might be possible, but in order to explore 
figures from a range of different contexts in some detail I have limited 
myself to four scientifically literate clergymen from different countries 
and branches of Protestantism. Aubrey Moore, James Iverach, George 
Frederick Wright, and John Gulick all showed an awareness of the 
challenges presented by Darwinian evolution and they commented on 
the scripturally based doctrines it affected. James Moore, in his Post- 
Darwinian Controversies (1979), identified Moore, Iverach, and Wright as 
“Christian Darwinists,” who accepted a more truly Darwinian evolution 
because of their conservative religious views, rather than the progressive 
evolution typically promoted by more liberal Christians.” Gulick went 
further, and as a leading evolutionary theorist, did work on geographi- 
cal and reproductive isolation which influenced the development of the 
neo-Darwinian synthesis. 

These four men represent different nations, denominations, and 
professional approaches to interpreting science. Aubrey Moore (1848- 
1890) was a High Church historian of the Reformation with the broad 
philosophical training and interests of an Oxford don; James Iverach 
(1839-1922) was a Presbyterian minister who became chair of bibli- 
cal studies at the Aberdeen Free Church College; George Frederick 
Wright (1838-1921) moved from a Congregationalist pulpit to an 
Oberlin College professorial chair, as well as playing a significant role 
in the rise of American glacial geomorphology. He is also well-known 
as a contributor to The Fundamentals (1912). John Gulick (1832-1932) 
was a Hawaiian-born Congregationalist missionary who worked in 
Japan and northern China: his independent studies in conchology led 
him to publish important theoretical studies of evolution in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Linnean Society and Nature. Naturally the varying contexts 
and concerns of these men lend different emphases to their readings 


3 Moore 1979, 252-98. Asa Gray is also listed by Moore as a Christian Darwinist, 
but as he wrote very little on the Bible he is not included in this survey. For more on 
Gray see Dupree 1959, and McGiffert 1958. 
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of science: Wright in particular represents an approach quite distinct 
from that Moore, Iverach, and Gulick. Despite this, all four share a 
disdain for purely materialistic versions of evolution—they oppose the 
evolutionary visions of Spencer and other nontheists. ‘They claim that 
the Bible is primarily a source of spiritual wisdom, and not to be read 
for scientific facts—although Wright, through the course of his career, 
turned increasingly to the Bible as a source of information that comple- 
ments historical sciences such as geology. The difference in approach 
here is primarily methodological: Wright saw both his science and 
his theology as inductive, historical sciences, while Moore, Iverach, 
and Gulick represent theology as a field of a different order than the 
physical sciences. All abandoned the classic Paleyan argument from 
design, but still saw the Creator’s hand in nature and natural laws. 
Their respective approaches to design differed in the kind of design 
they saw in nature, and in the level of evidence they claimed it offered 
theism. Clearly there is a wide range for freedom of speculation in 
reflections on such ultimate metaphysical questions. All four, however, 
argued for some kind of “wider teleology,” or ultimate design, which 
had a fundamentally moral purpose. 

Perhaps because of this, they also all acknowledged that humans 
might have evolved, but that this did not require change in the essential 
features of Christian anthropology. Moore, Iverach, and Gulick held 
that God acts through nature and they had little time for attempts to 
explain human origins by way of miracles or breaks in the natural 
order. Wright, on the other hand, was much more open to the direct 
intervention of God in the origin of man, although his approach here 
needs to be understood in light of his view of the relationship between 
miracles and natural laws. For all four however, inasmuch as evolution 
was shot through with divine intention, it was not functionally different 
from creation: therefore human evolution did not challenge fundamental 
Christian doctrines. 

Indeed, it is true that all accepted some aspects of evolution which 
we might identify as Darwinian, but their comments on science were 
attempts to assimilate scientific authority into their respective theistic 
world views and to discredit the idea that science lead on to atheism 
or pantheism. In this respect, the key difference between Christians 
who accepted some form of evolution and those who were resolutely 
anti-evolutionary is the willingness to recognize the cultural authority of 
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science.’ These four figures are representatives of an apologetic literature 
which interpreted and criticized the culture of science, elucidating its 
meaning in a religious context. Wright alone attempted to reconcile 
scientific and scriptural details: the others focused their work on devel- 
oping a broader philosophical approach which defended religion by 
arguing that science was quite compatible with the Christian doctrines 
and ideas derived from Scripture. I think it is less useful to call them 
a party of ‘Christian Darwinians’ who ‘accepted’ Darwinism, than to 
read their responses to evolution as a reinterpretation of science from 
a nonpositivistic cultural paradigm. 

In general, all paid more attention to larger philosophical and theo- 
logical issues than the particular details of scientific claims. ‘This was not 
because they were unaware of the details—indeed, some of these figures 
wrote insightful reviews of central debates in evolution. Aubrey Moore 
was a friend of the neo-Darwinist Edward Poulton, and his work was 
praised by E. Ray Lankester and George Romanes. Iverach followed 
the latest evolutionary theories which stressed mutual aid over universal 
competition. Wright held to a version of paroxysmal evolution promoted 
by leading American geologists. And Gulick went further than any of 
these: rather than merely knowing about and engaging with scientific 
ideas about evolution, he actually generated new evolutionary theory 
which changed the way biologists thought about the role of isolation 
in speciation. However, they all knew that in the current state of sci- 
ence the details were in flux, and they wanted to provide a framework 
that would allow Christians to assimilate science in whichever variety 
of forms came to become scientific orthodoxy. They were more inter- 
ested in establishing a harmony between evolution and religion based 
on a general philosophical framework, than one based on particular 
details. Similarly they generally did not undertake close reconciliations 
of particular scriptural passages with scientific theory, although Wright, 
as we shall see, is an exception to this trend. 


AuBREY Moore (1848-1890) 


Aubrey Moore was part of a late-Victorian generation of Anglo-Catholics 
who had inherited the spiritual mantle of the Oxford movement: they 
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accepted that the Church of England was part of the Catholic Church, 
and that the doctrines of the early church were central to theology. 
Their heroes were men like Athanasius, Augustine, Butler, and Laud, 
and they endeavored to develop the teachings of these classic figures to 
defend the ‘catholic’ faith in a century of rapidly growing knowledge. 
This emphasis on authority and tradition was alien to the mainstream 
of mid-nineteenth century thought. Moore and his party came to their 
faith when many of the best Oxford men of his age were abandoning 
it under the influence of Mill and Comte. ‘They watched their Anglo- 
Catholic professors and spiritual fathers struggle against the broad 
church theology of Essays and Reviews, the higher criticism of the Bible, 
and the nascent scientific naturalism being popularized by Huxley and 
Tyndall. They admired the defence of miracles given in James Mozley’s 
Bampton lectures (1865), and still more the idealism of the Oxford neo- 
Hegelian, Thomas Hill Green. Green, while not a Christian, attacked 
positivism and scientism, and, as Mark Pattison noted dourly, despite 
Green’s liberalism, ecclesiastical “Tories began to carry off his honey 
to their hive.”° 

But the young Anglo-Catholics were not as conservative in their ways 
as their forebears. ‘They championed Christian socialism (the Christian 
Social Union), and promoted harmony between modern science, criti- 
cism and Christian doctrine in a collection of essays, Lux Mundi (1889). 
While several of the essayists (including Moore) taught at Keble Col- 
lege, and their leader, Charles Gore, was principal of Pusey House, 
they went further than the departed leaders of the Oxford movement 
by combining Green’s idealism with an immanentalist theology. They 
saw in the progressive unfolding of history and nature the work of a 
gradually self-revealing God, who was indeed, “the light of the world.” 
Perhaps because their faith was grounded in a tradition of ecclesiastical 
authority which went beyond the Protestant reliance on the Bible alone, 
they were willing to surrender more of the Bible’s authority to critics 
than some could stomach, but on the whole they formed a bulwark 
against theological modernism.’ 


> Essays and Reviews, published in 1860, was a collection of seven essays by Anglican 
clergy which advanced liberal views on Old Testament criticism, theology and biblical 
cosmogony. The standard recent history of the controversy that ensued is Ellis 1980. 
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Moore was this group’s most able commentator on science, and he 
claimed that the advance of science revealed an organic, purposive view 
of nature. His reviews of scientific works in the weekly Guardian were 
collected in Science and the Faith (1889), which was published just before 
his untimely death from influenza in 1890. His essays, while written for 
a popular religious audience were insightful, and won praise from men 
of science such as George Romanes and E. Ray Lankester.® Moore’s 
introduction to this work lays out a vision of cultural history which 
he saw as justifying his religious convictions. He claimed that a broad 
cultural paradigm of atomism and individualism had held sway from 
the sixteenth century to the nineteenth. In science it was manifested in 
a celebration of mechanical law; in religion it was revealed in individu- 
alistic readings of the Bible, and in deistic tendencies; in society, in an 
underlying utilitarian approach to morality. The story of the nineteenth 
century, according to Moore, was the rise of an organicist paradigm 
that was gradually sweeping aside the mechanistic one: in science it 
was manifested in the rise of biological studies which emphasized the 
importance of growth and development; in religion, in the rise of a 
view of the church as a holistic, transcendent community; in society, as 
socialism.” Moore saw this new paradigm as pointing the way forward 
to a moral, and ultimately theistic vision of the universe, in which the 
explanation of things is not given in terms of their simpler causes, but 
in terms of their place in a wider, organized whole. ‘The lower did not 
explain the higher, but the higher explained the lower. All things must 
be understood in their relations to “a moral order gathered up into a 
Moral Being.” ° 

It is in this ight that we must read Moore’s most famous remark: 
“Darwinism...under the disguise of a foe, did the work of a friend.”"! 
When Moore spoke of the laws of evolution demonstrating that “either 
God is everywhere or he is nowhere” he was not so much outlining 
a logical choice between two possibilities as he was underlining the 
necessity of a moral order underlying, explaining, and encompassing 
natural order. The higher explains the lower. The reason that Moore 
as an Anglo-Catholic could assimilate Darwinism is that he saw all of 
nature assimilated by the immanent action of the divine. Moore read 


8 See England 1997, 198-283, and England 2001. 
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the Bible allegorically with little fear of the implications of science or 
biblical criticism for the text. He promoted a “wider teleology” as the 
way in which Christians should see the design of God in nature, and 
understand human evolution. 

He welcomed the careful criticism of the Bible, since it helped show 
the gradual revelation of God through the ages, and revealed the moral 
evolution of the Christian message.'? His attitude to the text made it 
easy for him to show that there was no real conflict between science 
and the book of Genesis. As a member of a learned community who 
used biblical criticism to defend an orthodox creed, Moore had no dif- 
ficulty in “giving up Genesis,” as he put it, “if by ‘giving up Genesis’ 
you mean refusing to claim for it what it never claims for itself—that it 
is a prophetic anticipation of nineteenth-century science, and a revealed 
shortcut to Darwinism.” He does note that “the Mosaic cosmogony, 
however unscientific it may be, anticipated by many centuries the teach- 
ing of science as to the unity of nature.”'* But Moore was also careful 
to separate the book of Genesis from the scientific theory of “special 
creations,” whose popularity he attributed, as did Huxley, to the influ- 
ential descriptions of creation in Milton’s Paradise Lost.” Moore insisted 
that the theory of “special creation,” does not appear in the Bible or 
the church fathers: in fact, it seemed only to be popular because of the 
vision of Milton, and the arguments of past biologists such as John Ray, 
which had since been shown to be inadequate. According to Moore, 
“special creation” had only 


the imprimatur of a Puritan poet. And, though scientific men are now glad 
to palm off upon theologians their own mistakes, religion is not bound to 
wear, still less to be proud of, the cast-off clothes of physical science.'® 


While he distanced Christian cosmology from a discredited scientific 
theory of origins, he nonetheless admitted that the Christian must believe 
in “an all-wise and beneficent Creator, whom he also believes to be 


® Moore was not a biblical critic himself, but agreed with Charles Gore’s view of 
inspiration, which discounted Christ’s mention of the authorship of the Pentateuch, 
much to the dismay of Anglo-Catholic leaders like Henry Parry Liddon. Moore was 
also a friend of the Oxford biblical critic Samuel Driver, whose careful textual scholar- 
ship often accorded with fairly conservative theological positions; England, 1997; Driver 
1886; Driver 1899, 35. 
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Almighty...”!’ But how were the Creator’s designs made manifest in 
a world that had evolved through natural selection? Moore considered 
the paradox that while many eminent figures saw Darwinism giving 
the “deathblow” to teleology, Darwin himself welcomed Asa Gray’s 
comment that natural selection brought teleology back to science.'® 
Moore quoted at length Thomas Huxley’s comments on the subject 
of Darwinism’s “wider teleology”: Huxley saw that since structures 
are adapted to function, biologists must use design as a category of 
analysis, and must admit that natural laws bring about such design. 
There are purposes in nature, although they are the result of natural 
law, not the will of a designing God. However, Moore regarded this as 
a significant admission which could be turned to religious use. If an 
immanent God works through the natural law that causes functional 
adaptations in organic nature, then even Darwinian evolution must have 
some theological meaning. Echoing Huxley, Moore wrote 


There is nothing useless, nothing meaningless in nature, nothing due to 
caprice or chance, nothing irrational or without a cause, nothing outside 
the reign of law. This belief in the universality of law and order is the 
scientific analogue of the Christian’s belief in Providence. And, as Professor 
Huxley admits, it is “an act of faith,” brought to nature, and slowly, and as 
yet only in part, verified in nature.’ 


Moore recognized that the old teleology of Paley, long ago discredited by 
Kant, was undermined by Darwin, but the very universality of natural 
law that evolution implied suggested the ongoing action of the divine. 
Moore considered “the facts of nature...the acts of God” in a very 
literal sense. He did not address the apparent “accidental variation” 
that underlay Darwinism, although one might guess that the category 
of “accident” could not meaningfully be applied to a cosmos in which 
God was truly active and immanent. 

Moore was also willing to make use of Huxley’s admission that the 
scientist’s belief in the uniformity and rationality of nature was an act of 
faith “brought to nature, and slowly... verified in nature.” ‘The problem of 
believing that God was acting through natural law was that the nature 
Darwin had revealed seemed to be filled with pain, struggle, and waste. 
Moore suggested, along the lines of Butler, that the moral difficulty 
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nature presented to the Christian was analogous to the intellectual dif 
ficulty a complex nature presented to the scientist. Just as the scientist, 
in the face of nature’s complexity and mystery, must maintain his faith 
in the uniformity and rationality of nature, so must the Christian, in 
the face of much which seems nonmoral in nature, hold to his faith 
in the goodness of God. Ultimately, Moore believed, we should “look 
forward to the time when our children, or our children’s children, will 
see clearly what to us is dim or dark.”® Unfortunately, more than a 
century later, Moore’s analogy between the scientific and moral difficul- 
ties presented by nature seems strained. While science has progressed 
in its analysis of natural laws and the uniformity of nature, the moral 
order of nature remains as mysterious and problematic as ever. 

Moore also claimed that the orderly nature of the cosmos revealed 
God in a different way. “If a science of nature is possible,” he noted, 
“nature must be intelligible, and if intelligible then rational. And we 
are at least carried on with irresistible force to the conclusion, that its 
ultimate explanation must be spiritual, not material.” The very intel- 
ligibility of nature suggests that the cosmos has an author with a mind 
like our own—and ultimately, that mind has a moral purpose for the 
natural world. This theme, which shifts the burden of the argument 
from design, is echoed in Iverach, Wright, and Gulick. 

Moore, however, sought always to show the connection between the 
moral and the physical order of nature. The facts discovered by science 
are nothing more than the acts of God. Reviewing Henry Drummond’s 
popular volume, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, Moore replied that 
theology takes for granted rather “Moral Law in the Natural World.” 
In fact, Moore considered that the “greatest among the natural laws 
are the laws of theology in disguise.” So for example the uniformity of 
nature, as Moore sees it, is indeed the analogue of the Christian doctrine 
of Providence: God works everywhere, constantly, and unceasingly, just 
as does natural law. Ultimately, Moore hoped, men of science would 
come to see that materialistic evolution could not explain all aspects of 
nature—and that “a true moral science will perhaps some day throw 
back its light on biology, and show that its laws are moral too.” 


2 Thid., 200. 

2! Ibid., 91. Moore seems to be pursuing the argument from rational inference. On 
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His identification of nature as the work of God meant that Moore 
had little difficulty accepting that humans had evolved, in body and 
mind. There was but one origin for all things: those who argued that 
God had made man specially, and left nature to work out the rest of 
creation were reviving a Manichean distinction. Men like Alfred Russell 
Wallace, who talked of a supernatural being creating humans through 
miraculous interventions in the course of nature, were implying an 
ordinary absence of God from nature that flirted with deism.** Humans 
had originated through a natural process that was also the work of 
God. Their unity with the animals was certainly no less degrading than 
their biblical origin from the dust of the ground. As to the soul, Moore 
referred the question back to the longstanding controversy between those 
who held the soul to be created or infused anew with the conception 
of each new human life (creationists) and those who held that it was 
somehow passed on, like the physical body, from generation to genera- 
tion (traducianists). Certainly as the soul was, by definition, beyond the 
reach of science, science could say nothing as to its origin.” 

This insulation of the soul from science was central to Moore’s 
discussion of the Fall. Again, he noted that science could not speak 
of the “change for the worse in the relation of man as ‘a living soul’ 
and his Creator—God. Positive science... will neither help nor hinder 
us in discussing the relation between two terms, both of which are 
outside its range.” Moore went further to insist that there is moral 
evidence for the Fall: human sinfulness has left its mark on history, and 
has interfered with the development of man God might have desired. 
While the rest of the creation 


strives for its own good, man alone is found to be choosing what he knows 
to be for his hurt.... No theory of evolution is complete then, which 
ignores the fact of sin.... Sin cannot be explained, for it is irrational—the 
one irrational, lawless, meaningless thing in the whole universe.... It 
is because he is true to facts that the Christian evolutionist refuses to 
acquiesce in the easy optimism of those who see but one side of human 
development, and ignore the fact of sin...’ 


Moore defended the compatibility of the doctrine of the Fall with 
human evolution: others, such as E R. Tennant, thought them incom- 
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patible.*®? However, Moore held that the complete Christian creed was 
necessary to defend the faith, and that rightly understood, the facts of 
science could be assimilated by Christianity. 

While Moore spent little time directly discussing the Bible, it is clear 
that he did not expect it to contain scientific claims which could inform 
modern science. Instead, its moral and spiritual truths had an ultimate 
value which could not be disregarded or put aside by those who sought 
to make natural science the only source of authority for human experi- 
ence. As he wrote about the Fall, “we are as little prepared to consult 
Genesis on the order of the palaeontological series as to ask the high 
priests of modern science to solve for us the difficulties of our moral 
and spiritual life.” Ultimately, while Moore was prepared to allow 
science to make claims which might seem to conflict with literalistic 
readings of Scripture, he held that its moral and metaphysical mean- 
ing was such that all scientific theories, including Darwinism, could be 
contained in a traditional theological world view. In elaborating this 
world view, Moore elaborated a set of metaphysical assumptions which 
helped him see divine action and natural fact as two sides of the same 
coin. This basic philosophical approach was also present in the work 
of other commentators, as we shall see. 


James Iveracu (1839-1922) 


James Iverach, a Scottish Free Church clergyman and academic, 
pursued a similar approach to the relationship between science and 
religion: there is some evidence that he read and appreciated Moore’s 
arguments.” In the course of his career Iverach defended orthodoxy 
against the claims of more rationalizing schools of biblical criticism 
and popular naturalistic metaphysics, and his moderate, conservative 
approach won him respect and position within his denomination. 
While Iverach saw some aspects of evolution as a help to Christianity, 
he also held that evolution could be informed by the facts of Christian 
life and the Bible. 

Iverach won honors in mathematical and physical sciences as an 
undergraduate at the University of Edinburgh in the 1850s (he studied 
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with P. G. Tait). His early training is reflected in his later attention to the 
details of cosmic evolution.” On graduating he trained as a minister at 
New College, and he began his clerical career in 1869. While most of 
his time was absorbed in his parochial duties, he read widely in science 
and philosophy. He began his career as a religious writer in the 1880’s 
with publications for diverse audiences: A Life of Moses (1883) for Sunday 
School students, a contribution on Jonathan Edwards to a lecture series 
on the evangelical succession, and pamphlets for the Religious Tract 
Society— The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer Examined (1884) and The Ethics 
of Evolution Examined (1886). He also wrote a more substantial book: 
Is God Knowable? (1884). This wide program of work won him the chair 
of apologetics at Aberdeen’s Free Church College, where he continued 
on to become Principal (1905-22), chair of dogmatic theology (1905-7), 
and chair of New Testament Language and Literature (1907—1920). 
His ability and wide learning were recognized when he was called to 
be Moderator of the General Assembly of the Free Church (its highest 
office) in 1912-13. 

Iverach held that biblical criticism, inasmuch as it was based on facts, 
was necessary, but was suspicious of wider systems of criticism which 
rested, as it seemed to him, on unjustified assumptions. He criticized 
authors of the ‘Tubingen and Ritschlian schools, as well as followers of 
Otto Pfleiderer.” In the trials of the biblical critic, William Robertson 
Smith, in the late 1870s, Iverach supported Smith, recognizing the right 
of scholars to investigate the truth freely.” Iverach did not comment 
directly on the veracity of the book of Genesis, likely because attempts 
to reconcile it with geology or other facts of modern science had little 
to do with the advanced theological and philosophical literature that 
he reviewed and criticized in his work. He did agree with many nine- 
teenth-century theologians in reporting that “the process of revelation 
was slow, evolutionary, progressive.””® And like Aubrey Moore, Iverach 
noted the doctrine of “special creations” had more to do with Milton 
and Linnaeus than it did with the Bible: the language of Scripture and 
the creeds are broad enough to encompass more gradual notions of 
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creation.” And just as science could tell the Christian about the mode 
of creation, so Christianity offered insights that could help men of 
science understand the purpose of nature and the human psyche. To 
Iverach then, religion and science were both necessary to a complete 
understanding of the phenomena of the creation. 

Iverach laid out a philosophically informed apologetic which attacked 
the cosmology and psychology of naturalistic authors. In his Christianity 
and Evolution (1894) he commented on Darwin, but Spencer was his main 
focus of criticism. Order and intelligibility in nature can either come 
from an ordering intelligence or from chance—to locate the source of 
order in the mere process of evolution is a half-way point which has no 
logical cogency. The source of organization is not natural law itself, but 
the source of natural law.” If we look at the evolution of the cosmos 
that modern men of science imagined, we are faced with the problem 
of explaining the origin of order: 


The primitive nebulosity of Professor Huxley, the lifeless chaotic mass of 
Professor Karl Pearson, the absolutely homogeneous of Mr. Spencer....do 
not help us to pass from the indeterminate to the determinate, and they 
do not help us to get intelligence out of what is not intelligent. Every 
problem posed by the present complex universe is presented also by the 
primitive nebulosity.® 


The only way to get order from chaos, Iverach noted, was to suppose 
some prearranged set of causes which set the process of cosmic evolu- 
tion in motion. Of course, he noted, that presupposed the very kind of 
divine intelligence which men like Huxley, Pearson, and Spencer were 
trying to get rid of.” For example, Iverach considered the relations of 
the sixty-seven elements known to exist at the time, marveling at the 
relations between them, and of the harmonious “rational unity” that 
their existence and arrangement represented. Chemists, patient and 
intelligent, discovered the order, but did not actually make it. ‘The order 
was discovered because chemists “assumed the rationality of nature:” 
and because it was actually there: “...nature is intelligible because 
intelligence was in it from the beginning.” This type of argument 
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from rational inference, which we have seen also in Aubrey Moore’s 
works, underlined for Iverach the necessity of a designing mind for 
the creation. 

Evolution by natural selection, of course, explained the apparent 
design in organic adaptations without the need of a guiding intelli- 
gence. Here, Iverach questioned the adequacy of this scientific theory 
and investigated the role of chance in Darwinian evolution. Even if the 
final cause were manifested through evolution’s series of efficient causes, 
intelligent design of some kind had to be accepted. In an interesting 
analogy, Iverach compared the close study of nature to the close study 
of a literary text: 


Take any working edition of a play of Shakespeare, and we may scarcely 
have in it a reference to the author. We find notes on philology...we find 
grammatical expositions. ... We may take [the play] as it stands, and seek 
to understand the law of its becoming, the conditions linguistic, ethical, 
social which helped to make it what it is.... Still, there does arise the 
further question as to the revelation of the author which is in the play, 
and the fact that the meaning we find in the play was first put into it by 
a mind like our own.“ 


In a like manner then, men of science might explore the secondary 
causes that were involved in the evolution of nature: but these causes 
explain away neither the existence of nature’s intelligibility nor, by 
implication, its intelligent author. 

In a close reading of the phrase “natural selection,” Iverach sug- 
gested that it cannot supply the design which some claimed for it. 
Taking passages from neo-Darwinians such as August Weismann, 
Alfred Russell Wallace, and Edward Poulton, Iverach noted that natural 
selection merely eliminates unfavorable variants: this, he claimed, does 
not constitute a power for design. He also deprecated the focus on 
competition in modern biology: he cited with approval the work of his 
fellow Scotsmen J. Arthur Thomson and Patrick Geddes.” These men 
promoted the importance of symbiosis and cooperation in nature: they 
sympathized with the theories of Prince Kropotkin, who saw altruism 
rather than struggle as the motive force of evolution. Evoking a proto- 
ecological sensibility, Iverach pointed to the finely balanced harmony 
of nature as being as marvelous in itself as any organic contrivance, 
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and suggested that this system, as a rational unity, demanded a guiding 
intelligence as an explanation.” 

To a twenty-first century reader, Iverach seems less a Christian 
Darwinist than he does an advocate for intelligent design. And yet, like 
Aubrey Moore, Iverach was glad to admit the necessity of biological 
evolution, which was part of an evolving, unfolding plan. Just as Aubrey 
Moore had emphasized that it was necessary to explain the lower by 
the higher, so Iverach insisted that “we must read development backward, 
and not forward, we must find the key to the meaning of the first stage 
in the last...”** Like Moore, Iverach saw the history of life moving 
towards an awareness of the divine: 


From the mechanical we arrive at the chemical, from the chemical to 
the organic, and from the organic we reach the conscious stage of exis- 
tence. We confessedly cannot explain the chemical by the physical, nor 
the organic by the chemical and the mechanical, nor the conscious by 
what is unconscious.” 


Iverach does not refer to the book of Genesis in justifying the belief in 
a divine intelligence behind nature, but points out how the progress 
and phenomena of conscious life suggest an unfolding plan. His reading 
of nature is certainly informed by his theism, but he takes on Spencer 
and naturalistic evolutionists on their own ground. 

Given his view of purpose in evolution, Iverach takes the gradual 
evolution of humans in stride. While men like George Romanes and 
Herbert Spencer tried to show that humans were not fundamentally 
different from animals, Iverach insisted that the human experience of 
emotions, ideas, and reasoning is transformed by rational self-conscious- 
ness.*° Animals and humans both owe their origin to God, but humans 
do have a unique mental identity. Iverach rejected the idea that God 
might have allowed natural law to evolve the human form, and then 
stepped in to create directly the human mind or soul: such a view, he 
suggested, implied God’s usual absence from the creation. While many 
clergymen followed this idea of the origin of man, popularized by 
Alfred Russell Wallace, Iverach held that it was much more scriptural 
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to ascribe one ultimate origin—God—to man in all his aspects, even 
if it could be shown that humans had evolved.“ 

Iverach touched on the doctrine of the fall in his discussion of 
Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics (1893). Huxley argued that humans, in 
order to be moral, had to battle against the cosmic process of selfish 
struggle, a view which many religious commentators welcomed. Iverach 
asked where this idea of Huxley’s had arisen from. He noted that man, 
the highest animal, was both greater and worse than other advanced 
animals by virtue of his reason. A human with a desire or appetite went 
beyond self-preservation, and pursued his lusts with more than animal 
will and intelligence. Ethical failure was not due to some resurgent 
animal desire in humans, but to the uniquely “human process” of a 
rational will seeking its own satisfaction. The cosmic process of struggle 
was exaggerated by Huxley: nature, whether “red in tooth and claw” 
or altruistic, was not as bad as the intelligent immorality of humanity.*® 
While evolutionists sought to explain the rise of an ethical standard, they 
did not explain the rise of “evil conduct.” As Iverach put it, man 


has fallen from the level of the higher animals, and reason in him has 
been pressed into the service of selfishness, ruthlessness, and ferocity: and 
the nature which is higher from an intellectual point of view, has, ethi- 
cally regarded, become lower. This fact would need to be explained, and 
theology has an explanation, on which I do not insist at present.“ 


With this indirect allusion to the Fall Iverach rested his case. At the end 
of his discussion of human ethical development, he noted that humans 
“in both their badness and in their goodness...seem to transcend the 
cosmic order.” 

In Iverach’s reading of science, the religious works through the 
natural to accomplish its ends. The fundamental significance of the 
Christian doctrine of creation, of the fall, and of atonement, remains 
of importance to the understanding of scientific laws. Christians could 
learn more of God and revelation by interpreting scientific studies, 
which demonstrated the order and process through which God wrought 
his designs. Likewise he claimed that “science might learn something 
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of the factors of evolution by a study of the New Testament and the 
facts of Christian life.” Given his defence of a specifically Christian 
ethics, it seems likely that Iverach saw Christ’s Sermon on the Mount 
as exemplifying the pinnacle of the kind of altruism which biologists 
like Geddes and Thomson traced in nature. Revelation, as the highest 
kind of knowledge, the goal to which all history had been moving, was 
the ultimate explanation of all lower kinds of knowledge. In reading 
purpose in this way, Iverach offered his readers an alternative vision to 
the naturalistic evolution of Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley. 


GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT (1838-1921) 


In George Frederick Wright we meet a complex figure, who, while 
approaching evolution in broadly similar ways to Aubrey Moore and 
James Iverach, had a very different notion of the authority of the Bible 
and the relationship between God and nature. His long career, volumi- 
nous writings, and shifts in position demand more space and attention 
than the other figures surveyed in this essay. He was a conservative 
leader of his Congregationalist denomination, a well-published student 
of glacial geomorphology, and a Christian apologist who recognized 
the value of scientific method. Wright tried to establish the substantial 
historical truth of the Old Testament against the claims of the higher 
critics: indeed, Wright’s whole apologetic depended on the Bible pro- 
viding facts to the theologian in the same way nature provided them 
to the man of science.” He was raised in a pious farming family in 
Vermont, and, showing promise, sent off to train for the ministry at 
the new college in Oberlin, Ohio, where Charles Finney was teaching 
a mixture of common sense philosophy and New School Calvinism.” 
Wright went on to minister in a small, rural Vermont parish, where his 
recreation was to geologize, mapping the deposits left by past glaciers: as 
an amateur scientist, he also read the works of Agassiz, Lyell, and Dar- 
win, and was naturally drawn to discussions of the religious implications 
of evolutionary theory. In 1872, Wright moved to a church in Ando- 
ver, Massachusetts, where he began writing articles for the journal of 
Andover seminary, Bibliotheca Sacra. Wright also made the acquaintance 
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of the Harvard botanist Asa Gray, whose anonymous articles on the 
religious interpretation of Darwinism he had long admired. 

Wright worked with Gray on an essay titled “Evolutionary Teleol- 
ogy,” published in Gray’s Darwiniana (1876). Like Gray, Wright held 
that evolutionary views could be held in a way that reinforced rather 
than undermined Christian belief, and his articles in Bibliotheca Sacra 
began to explore and defend theistic evolution. At the same time Wright 
was reading the patterns of the Ice Age in the kames and moraines of 
New England, publishing papers in the Proceedings of the Boston Society for 
Natural History, and working with the New Hampshire Geological Sur- 
vey. In 1880, Wright combined philosophy of science with apologetics 
in his Logic of Christian Evidences. Updating Butler in a Darwinian light, 
he described in detail the inductive method of the historical sciences, 
noting that uncertainty was inevitable in these fields, and yet by cor- 
relating results from distinct areas of inquiry, they could give results 
of high probability.” Christian theology was also a historical science, 
Wright claimed, and its students should seek to defend its verities not 
by seeking absolute certainties, but by following an inductive method 
to show the probability of its truth. 

This work was followed by a collection of his religious essays, Studies 
in Science and Religion (1882) in which he collected his Bibliotheca Sacra 
papers.” Here Wright addressed the argument from design after Darwin, 
the relationship between Darwinism and Calvinism, and the methods 
to be used in establishing the truth of scientific and religious claims. In 
general he praised Darwin, and promoted evolutionary theory by noting 
the affinities between evolution and a Calvinist conception of God. His 
statements here have lead some to consider Wright a Christian Darwin- 
ist, although he himself did not claim to be a “disciple” of Darwin.” 
At the same time, however, Wright was returning to his conservative 
roots: he accepted the chair of New Testament language and literature 
at Oberlin in 1881, and in 1883, became an editor of Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Andover was becoming more open to biblical criticism, and the editor 
there was anxious to see the journal remain true to tradition: Wright, in 
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taking it under his wing at Oberlin, was providing it a home free from 
the taint of more liberal influence. Under Wright’s guidance Bibliotheca 
Sacra remained a bulwark of biblically-based conservatism through the 
controversies of the early twentieth century. 

On assuming his academic post, Wright began publishing even 
more widely on biblical criticism, geomorphology, and the relationship 
between science and religion. In addition to many articles for the journal 
he edited, he also wrote for periodicals such as the American Journal of 
Science, and Scientific American. While an outsider to the gradually profes- 
sionalizing scientific community, his work with state geological surveys 
and his ability to communicate to a broad public won him something 
of a scientific reputation.’ His Ice Age in North America (1890) was pub- 
lished as part of the International Scientific Series: his work was widely 
admired, although some geologists criticized his ongoing defence of a 
single ice age in the face of a growing consensus that there had been 
multiple glaciations. Wright held that the Ice Age came to a close less 
than 10,000 years ago and that it lead to a great flood of central Asia 
and Europe. His perception of the religious value of his geological 
research doubtless colored his interpretation of evidence: he worked out 
the geological underpinnings of the substantial truth of the Old Testa- 
ment in Scientific Aspects of Christian Evidences (1898), Scientific Confirmations 
of Old Testament History (1906), and The Antiquity of Man (1912). Here, 
Wright’s understanding of Scripture clearly influenced his reading of 
science, as he sought scientific confirmation of the biblical narrative. In 
1900, Wright, accompanied by his son, undertook an expedition around 
the world to search for evidence that would confirm his glaciological 
theories, and, thereby, the truth of the Old Testament. He travelled to 
Japan, through China, and into the Middle East, examining geomor- 
phological evidence which strengthened his argument for a recent flood 
related to the Ice Age. In Palestine he discovered several geological 
features which allowed him to explain Old Testament miracles. 

Over the course of his career Wright developed positions on the 
relationship between science and the Bible, design and miracles, and 
on the evolution of humans. Wright’s early essays seem to welcome 
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Darwinism, but by the early twentieth century he was less open to 
evolution: indeed, one of the three essays Wright contributed to The 
Fundamentals (1912), was titled “The Passing of Evolution.” Nonethe- 
less, there is a continuity between his early and later writings which 
belies the notion of a radical change of opinion. 

The truth of the Bible and the accuracy of its testimony was always 
important to Wright, but he was never a naive biblical literalist. He 
accepted that the Bible had been intended to teach spiritual truths rather 
than scientific or secular ones, and he noted that it was important to 
interpret Scripture carefully in order to avoid creating apparent conflicts 
with scientific truth. In 1882 Wright rejected reconciliations of Genesis 
and geology. The intention of the authors of Genesis was to affirm the 
unity and authority of God against the myths of Egyptian polytheism: 
Wright thought it “an impertinence to endeavour to find all modern 
science in the document. . ”® However, Wright's friend James Dana held 
that the bible harmonized with scientific cosmogony, and in a series of 
letters to Wright in 1885, urged him to reconsider his stance.” The same 
year in London, Huxley and Wiliam Gladstone began their debate in 
the Nineteenth Century over the accuracy of biblical cosmogony.® Dana was 
quoted by Gladstone, and the next year Dana’s reconciliation of Genesis 
and geology was attacked in the Expositor by the Oxford biblical critic 
Samuel Driver (a friend of Aubrey Moore). In 1888, in an anonymous 
article in Bibliotheca Sacra, Wright came to Dana’s defense: this marked 
a change of heart which Wright publicly acknowledged in his Scientific 
Confirmations of Old Testament History (1906).°* Clearly Wright modified 
his opinion about how to compare Genesis and geology, although he 
did so at the urging of America’s most eminent geologist. 

Beyond this, Wright also held that the miracles of the Old Testa- 
ment, particularly those of the Pentateuch, had actually occurred, and 
that they could be explained as the manifestation of divine will through 
prearranged secondary causes. In this respect he was taking a strong 
stand against the prevailing tendency of the higher criticism. Wright 
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rejected both deistic and pantheistic approaches to divine action, and 
insisted that while God might ordinarily allow natural laws to run 
without interference, he could use those laws in the same way that 
humans did, to effect purposes in history.” God did this particularly 
to communicate spiritual truths to humanity. While there were some 
miracles, such as Christs multiplication of loaves and fishes, which 
humans could not understand in terms of intermediate natural causes, 
others, such as the parting of the Red Sea, the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and the Flood, could usefully be interpreted in scientific 
terms. In these “mediate miracles,” Wright noted, direct divine agency 
was not excluded, but the effects were accomplished “by means which 
are more in harmony with the general course of Providence.” 

Considering the parting of the Red Sea during the Exodus, Wright 
carefully examined Scriptures and local geography to determine the 
exact point of the crossing. He noted geological evidence of a recent 
depression in the area and established the likely depth of the sea at the 
point the Israelites crossed to be about five feet at the time.” As the 
biblical text notes that God parted the sea using a wind, Wright then 
turned to contemporary accounts of how strong winds on Lake Erie 
and other large bodies of water, had been observed to effect changes in 
level of eight feet or more. He saw in this miracle an action analogous 
to human will: 


This strong east wind may have been as directly aroused for this occasion 
as is the puff of our own breath with which we warm our fingers or cool 
our porridge. In both cases the action of the power of nature is modified 
and diverted to the accomplishment of specific purposes which nature 
alone would not have accomplished.” 


Taking together the combination of the geological factors, the exact 
location based on scriptural evidence, and the agency of wind invoked 
by the narrative, Wright insisted that 


the story fits the circumstances so perfectly ... that the history is supported 
by the strongest form of circumstantial evidence. It is not within the 
power of man to invent a story so perfectly in accordance with the vast 
and complicated conditions involved. The argument is as strong as that 
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for human design when a key is found to fit a Yale lock.... There is only 
one set of conditions in all of history, which would meet the requirements. 
This is scientific proof. ... The story is true.®° 


For Wright then, science served to establish the truth of the Bible, and 
the Bible provided historians and men of science with accurate informa- 
tion about the events that shaped the history of humanity. Wright used 
similar geological evidence to explain the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, which he ascribes to the explosion of oil and gas wells—he 
even noted that the salt slime that accompanies such eruptions might 
well explain the fate of Lot’s wife.’ 

But the event that provided the focus for Wright’s geological research 
from the 1880's to the early twentieth century was the Deluge. Follow- 
ing the lead of British geologist Joseph Prestwich, Wright claimed that 
the available geomorphological evidence—ranging from rubble drift, 
to ossiferous fissures to loess deposits—all suggested a recent European 
and Asian deluge. He hypothesized that during the glacial epoch the 
weight of massive glaciers depressed the land: that water was drawn 
from the seas and locked up in terrestrial glaciers, relieving sea beds of 
considerable weight, and raising them. As glaciation depressed conti- 
nents and raised sea beds, the waters inundated the land: the Ice Age, 
Wright held, was a vera causa for the Biblical flood.” He went beyond 
Prestwich to suggest that this massive postglacial event might also have 
affected North America.” While the evidence did not amount to an 
absolute scientific proof here, Wright held that his investigations, and 
the evidence of recent glacial geomorphology in general, made the 
biblical account of the flood scientifically credible. In this world-altering 
miracle then, Wright traced the tools that God put to work to create 
the effects He desired for the future of humanity. 

The concept of mediate miracle not only allowed Wright to put his 
scientific expertise to use in defending the miracles of his faith: it also 
gave him a concept of divine action which allowed him to draw the 
sting of Darwinism as he welcomed evolution. Just as God actively made 
use of secondary causes in Old Testament history, Wright held that 
the Creator also did so in the history of life. These secondary causes 
could be traced through evidence from a wide range of fields. Wright 
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was particularly disposed to evolutionary theory through the 1870s and 
1880s because he held that Darwin and Wallace showed the necessity 
of relying not on directly observable proofs, but inferring the truth of 
the common descent of life from embryological, biogeographical, and 
other evidence: this kind of scientific warrant for “induction” justified 
the similar method Christians used in inferring the truths of faith.” 

While accepting in general the argument of common descent, Wright 
differed from Darwin on both the tempo and mode of evolution. As a 
geologist Wright was well aware of the difficulties that the question of 
the age of Earth posed for Darwinism. From his first writings on this 
question to the last, Wright noted that the physicists could grant Darwin 
only twenty-five million years for the evolution of life, and that, as a 
result, evolution could not have had the gradual, slow pace it was given 
in the Origin of Species.”* There were two solutions. The first was the 
theory of “paroxysmal evolution,” which had been proposed by Samuel 
Clarke, Joseph Le Conte, and St. George Mivart. The theory held that 
evolution happened in sudden and rapid paroxysms: this allowed both 
a faster rate of evolutionary change and an explanation of the sudden 
appearance of new fossils in the geological record.” The second was 
directed variation: Wright supported Asa Gray’s claim that variations, 
the raw materials of natural selection, were not random, but directed 
by God. This allowed evolution to happen despite the problems of 
blending inheritance pointed out by Darwin’s critics: and significantly, 
for Wright, it allowed God to bring about evolution in a relatively 
short time-span, by using natural forces just as humans did in artificial 
selection: “He who believes in a providential ruler can easily grant 
that the Creator, through the combination of forces which produces 
a natural selection, may hasten the development of a variation even 
more rapidly than man can do by his combination of these forces.””° 
The analogy between humans using natural laws for their ends and 
God doing so applied both to miracles and to the creative evolution 
of new forms. 

Like Iverach and Moore, Wright held that the argument from design 
was altered by evolutionary theory. However, he also thought that 
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the ultimate ends of any particular organism’s adaptations can’t be 
known. We should seek rather, he insisted, to think of design in a very 
broad sense. In an extended metaphor, Wright considered the various 
purposes to which wood might be put in a mill: while the mill-wright 
thinks of the wood primarily in economic terms, his children, playing 
with the scraps and sawdust, imagine that the creation of toys is the 
final cause of the mill. And while observers might smile at their folly, 
when it comes to understanding the final cause of nature, we are in no 
better position, according to Wright: 


Indeed, we may well suppose that the highest conception of the perfec- 
tion and design of the divine workmanship which our imagination can 
compass, is but a partial appreciation of the utility of the chips that have 
fallen off incidentally in the process of rearing the walls of the city of 
God.” 


In this self-conscious response to Darwin’s “stone house” argument, 
Wright moves to a high view of divine sovereignty and purpose which 
humans can only guess at. But Wright does not completely abandon 
the argument from design to a reverent agnosticism. He does note 
that the most interesting aspect of design in organic adaptations is not 
the merely utilitarian purpose to which the organ or behavior is put. 
Rather, he claims, the interest is in the fact that such adaptations are 
recognizable to human intelligence: 


God has taken more pains to reveal to us his methods than to reveal his 
particular ends. It is the supremest mark of design that the method of 
God should be thus admirably correlated to the capacity of our under- 
standing. The revelation of God himself is the larger part of the final 
cause of creation.” 


This argument from intelligibility, found in slightly different form in 
both Moore and Iverach, suggests that Darwin indeed shifted the focus 
of the argument from design in the late nineteenth century, but that 
theistic evolutionists nonetheless held that there were new forms of the 
argument which preserved the role of the Creator as an all-powerful, 
beneficent designer. 

Wright’s position on human evolution flows from his vision of evolu- 
tion in general being the work of a designing mind. There is little practi- 
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cal difference, for Wright, between evolution and creation. He does note 
the similarity between men and apes, and early in his writings admits 
that there may be a physical continuity between them, although he 
does claim that man is, mentally and spiritually, “a new creation. ””” His 
scientific guide in the question of human origins is Wallace, who, in his 
Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection (1869) held that a supernatural 
agency, in effect, artificially selected intelligent humans into existence. 
Given Wright’s view of God’s involvement in evolution, it is no surprise 
that he finds Wallace’s position so congenial.*’ Fundamentally, humans 
are the product of divine intention, and the exact method of creation 
was of less importance to Wright. As he wrote in 1912: 


If we adhere to the derivative origin of man, we should say that to the 
man of science he appeared as what breeders would call a “sport.” But 
we need not commit ourselves to any particular method by which the 
Creator secured the result. In any event, it must have come about in 
accordance with a well-ordered plan. If it took place by direct interfer- 
ence, we may rest assured that the interference did not occur until the 
fulness of time. If by foreordination, it was still a divine gift inwrought 
into an orderly system.” 


Wright was also willing to countenance the direct creation of Eve from 
the rib of Adam, although he did so in the context of a discussion of 
the inability of naturalists to account for the origin of sexual reproduc- 
tion and of the difficulties of interpreting figurative language in the 
Old Testament.” 

Ronald Numbers, in his essay on Wright, has suggested that he 
moved in a “conservative direction” through his lifetime, from Christian 
Darwinist to fundamentalist, and changing his theological and scien- 
tific positions significantly over forty years. However, while Wright 
was surely responding to different challenges at the beginning and the 
end of his long career, it seems that there is a general consistency in 
many of his views. He advanced claims about paroxysmal evolution, a 
relatively young age of Earth, mediate miracles, and the created nature 
of humans which were similar in substance in his Studies in Science and 
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Religion (1882), and in his subsequent works up to his credo at the close 
of The Story of My Life (1916). While he did change his views on Genesis 
and geology, he did so relatively quickly in the 1880s at the suggestion 
of his friend and scientific ally, Dana. 

However, Wright's essay, “The Passing of Evolution,” in the Fun- 
damentals (1912), does appear to reduce his acceptance of evolution 
to what today would be called microevolution: the differentiation of 
closely related species of the same genus. This is a sharp change from 
the welcome he gave the general argument and reasoning of Darwin 
in his Studies on Science and Religion (1882). His rather attenuated, later 
attitude to biological evolution refers to an “orderly progress” in the 
history of life, albeit one directed by God.** As Numbers notes, by 
the early twentieth century, Wright saw evolution in a broader sense 
as the leitmotif of theological modernism, with its tendency to view the 
Bible as a text subject to broad critical interpretation. In his autobiog- 
raphy, Wright lamented that “an uncritical acceptance of the doctrine 
of evolution will pervert the minds of an increasing number of leaders 
of public opinion....”: however, by “evolution” here, he meant the 
critical tendency that abandoned the vision of Scripture as “a historical 
record of divine intervention,” and replaced it with a Bible that was 
a “tissue of myths and fables...” If ‘evolution’ was generally meant 
as a naturalistic explanation of the development of the Bible, recasting 
its claims as factually inaccurate, then there can be little wonder that 
Wright, who had long defended evolution as a mode of divine action, 
attacked evolution in this threatening, naturalistic and popular sense. 
Wright was one of the last influential proponents of the idea that 
Scripture was a partner with science in telling a single coherent, and 
literally true narrative. The fact that he ended his career as a fellow- 
traveller with fundamentalists is a poignant reminder that this approach 
ultimately fed the growth of twentieth-century creationism under the 
guidance of men more willing to reinvent geology than Wright could 
ever have been. 
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Joun Tuomas Gutick (1832-1923) 


One of the authors Wright was proudest to publish in Bibliotheca Sacra 
was John Gulick. The son of a missionary to Hawaii, Gulick grew up 
on Kauai and was educated at the Punahou school near Honolulu on 
Oahu. As a child he was plagued with illness and eye trouble, and in 
1848 he went to stay with fellow missionaries in Oregon in the hope 
that the change of climate would restore his health. ‘The success of this 
relocation led to Gulick’s participation in the California gold rush in 
1849-50, where he did well enough to buy a property in Hawaii when 
he returned to his parental home. During a period of missionary work 
and study in Hawaii, his childhood interest in natural history matured 
into serious study. Influenced by Darwin’s account of the curious bio- 
geography of the Galapagos islands given in his Journal of the Voyage of 
the Beagle, Gulick sought to make a careful study of the distribution and 
variation of the Achatinella group of land snails.” In 1853 he made a 
major collection of this group, and began to urge his peers at Punahou 
to study the fascinating biogeography of the islands.” The collection 
would ultimately determine the cast of Gulick’s later thinking on the 
importance of various kinds of isolation in evolution. Gulick continued 
his education at Williams College and Union Theological Seminary in 
New York: while there he participated in meetings of the Lyceum of 
Natural History of New York, presenting his conchological discoveries in 
1856 and 1858 and publishing a long list of new species in its Annals.®® 
On reading the Ongin of Species in 1860 Gulick found his scientific 
world view changed, and yet he held that it could be reconciled with 
a religious vision.” 

In 1861, eyestrain forced him to abandon his theological studies at 
Union, and he travelled to the newly opened mission field of Japan: 
after encountering difficulties arising from tension between Japan and 
the western powers in 1864 Gulick went on to serve as a missionary 
in northern China under the aegis of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. There he married an Englishwoman, 
Emily de la Cour, who worked with him on the Chinese border with 
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Mongolia for seven years. In 1871, both Gulick and his wife were ill, 
so they took a furlough, returning first to America to visit Gulick’s 
brothers, and then proceeding to England to visit his wife’s family. 
While Gulick himself had been isolated from the scientific community, 
his first major scientific publications resulted from work he did at the 
British Museum during his brief sojourn in England: he published a 
letter in Nature and an essay in the zoological journal of the Linnean 
society.”° Gulick also met with Darwin and Wallace, among other 
English scientists, and discussed with them his views on the role of 
isolation in evolution; he also presented his views at the meeting of 
the British Association in Brighton in 1872. With health restored by 
the change of environs and good medical care, the Gulicks returned 
to northern China in the summer of 1873. Unfortunately, the harsh 
winters proved too much for them: plagued by ill-health they went to 
southern Japan in the autumn of 1875, where Gulick’s wife and new 
baby died in childbirth. Gulick remained in Japan with his brother and 
his parents, serving the missionary enterprise as an educator in the 
Christian schools established to teach Japanese youth about religion and 
western thought in general. Japan in the Meiji period (1868-1912) was 
turning toward the west as it sought equality with western powers, and 
Gulick was called on to comment on the relationship between western 
science and religion, especially since social Darwinism was influential 
in Japan through the 1880s.”! 

In 1888, Gulick was granted another furlough, and he returned to 
America by way of the Suez canal, taking the opportunity to meet 
with George Romanes and to prepare his shell collection for sale to the 
British museum. After another sojourn in America Gulick returned to 
Japan and continued his missionary work until 1899, when he retired 
from active duties. He spent 1899-1905 at Oberlin, the college where 
Wright was an influential theologian, and there wrote up his masterwork, 
Evolution, Racial and Habitudinal (1905). He lived in Hawaii thereafter, 
where he died in 1923. 

Gulick wrote little and sporadically, and much of what he wrote was 
evolutionary theory of a technical character, which his fondness for cre- 
ating new scientific terminology made still more recondite. Inspired by 
scores of species of land-snails living in identical environments, Gulick’s 
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evolutionary theory stressed the importance of isolation in evolution. 
While he began by considering the geographic separation of the various 
populations, he developed a subtle taxonomy of kinds of reproductive 
isolation which included populations using enviroments differently or 
reproducing at different time periods, among others. He also emphasized 
the way in which organisms interacted with their environment (which 
he termed “autonomic selection”) over the influence of the external 
environment itself (“heteronomic selection”). While he downplayed 
the importance of natural selection, he did believe that it was one of 
many factors which explained evolution. However, as Ron Amundson 
has pointed out, Gulick’s emphasis on the “active organism” allowed 
him to combat the determinism which he saw promoted by evolution- 
ists who held that the environment alone drove change.” Indeed, his 
opposition to Spencerian fatalism was manifested in both his Japanese 
missionary addresses and his scientific papers in the late 1880s.°° 

While his science offered a religiously resonant response to the chal- 
lenge of determinism, Gulick also defended Christianity as a man of 
science. In Japan, a vogue for western scientific naturalism threatened 
the Christian teaching of missionaries, and Gulick was in a unique 
position to argue that science did not conflict with religion. In his 
correspondence with the agnostic biologist George Romanes, he also 
gave a brief defence of his faith. In many respects Gulick’s approach 
is more naturalistic than that of Moore, Iverach, and Wright, yet his 
faith in the providence of God suggests that, like them, he believed that 
nature is ultimately designed for divine purposes, and that the truths 
of Christianity were unchanged by evolution. 

In an address given at the Protestant missionary conference in Osaka 
in 1883 he claimed that the argument from design was “enhanced” by 
our discovery of evolution. Ultimately, nature seemed to be an ordered 
arena for human development: “as a school for the highest lessons of 
the spiritual life.”°* Gulick saw evolution moving through stages from 
simple struggle, to the development of intellect, to the rise of ethical 
behavior, and he saw the emergence of morality as an indication of 
the purpose of God in nature. As he wrote to Romanes later, the fact 
that humans could perceive reason in nature was evidence that “nature 
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is rooted in reason.” In this wide conception of design Gulick even 
held that Christianity could be considered a part of nature, although 
he noted that we should not make the mistake of reducing religion to 
the level of the merely material. As he struggled to explain his position, 
he noted that our language here had limits which were impossible to 
escape: 


We do not always remember that the foundation of language ... builds 
itself out of symbols and metaphores [sic] into which higher or lower 
meanings are read according to the mood of the individual or the age. 
Again, some of the distinctions which at first seem to be fundamental are 
in all probability due simply to the method of our thinking.... I have a 
strong belief that the distinction between natural and the supernatural 
is of this kind.°° 


Religion and science blended together here, although this particular 
analysis was not developed beyond a few suggestive lines. In these state- 
ments we see no particular concern with design in the Paleyan sense: 
this makes sense given Gulick’s belief that nonutilitarian variation could 
create species through mere isolation. The Darwinian recasting of the 
design argument did not interest him as a biologist or as a missionary. 
Instead, Gulick sought to demonstrate that religious belief could be 
seen to be as rational and as natural as the laws which science itself 
discovered. 

A concern with language is also seen in Gulick’s comments on man. 
Discussing the fall, he deprecated the tendency to “use words without 
any careful definition, and imagine we have found contradictions in 
the results of different lines of investigation, when in reality no such 
contradiction exists.”°’ Gulick held that the Bible, read without the 
addition of many “philosophic speculations,” could be read in such a 
way that it accorded with evolution. For instance, when it came to the 
idea that had the fall not happened, there would have been no physi- 
cal death for humans, Gulick argued that instead the fall brought a 
spiritual “death” that “was the misery and separation from God.”® 
Adam’s death was spiritual, not physical in Genesis 3, and so there was 
no warrant in the Genesis narrative for imagining that the fall brought 
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physical death. While St. Paul was often read as speaking of physical 
death as a consequence of the fall (for instance in Romans 5) Gulick 
insisted that subsequent chapters of the epistle (Rom. 6-8) focused 
on the spiritual regeneration which comes with Christ's atonement, 
implying that the death referred to was also spiritual.” Interestingly, 
in a comment on Rom. 5:19, he described the doctrine of original 
sin and the atonement in biological terms: “Adam’s disobedience has 
introduced an environment that tends to drag down his descendants, 
just as Christ has introduced a spiritual environment that brings new 
possibilities and new motives.”!°° Similarly, he read the transformative 
power of Jesus Christ in evolutionary language: 


In biological evolution a new type has influence only as its offspring 
multiply to the exclusion of other types, but in rational evolution a new 
character may propagate itself by transforming other types into more 
or less conformity with its own standards without any infusion of new 
blood. This is the method of Christ’s influence on the world. In the 


language of the New Testament it is called giving power to become the 
sons of God.!°! 


The introduction of evolution, according to Gulick, did not change 
the facts of Christianity, though it might change our interpretation of 
them. 

This change in interpretation is also seen in the shift in Gulick’s 
hermeneutical approach. In his youth he was a biblical literalist: his 
early journal refers to Eve having lived six-thousand years earlier, and 
he refers, in an 1853 essay, to the direct creation of species in the recent 
past.' His maturer reflections, in his Japanese missionary teaching 
and in his correspondence, suggest a subtler reading of the Bible, and 
a willingness to surrender even New Testament miracles to a principle 
of accommodation. As a missionary Gulick had been exposed to non- 
western demonology, and he read biblical passages which referred to 
the actions of angels or demons as simply being written in terms which 
made sense for their time: 


When for example we read that the waters of a pool with curative powers 
were at intervals moved by an angel, I have no difficulty in supposing that 
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it was an intermittent spring, and when mention is made of people pos- 
sessed by devils I believe them to have been what we now call epileptics 
or insane people.'™ 


This was part of a letter to Romanes, which was reprinted in Bibliotheca 
Sacra in 1896. When Romanes, in answer, referred to Jesus’ apparent 
belief in demons, Gulick wrote, in an unsent reply, that there was no 
evidence that Christ understood modern science, and that if he had 
evinced such knowledge then it would have distracted his hearers from 
his teachings concerning morality and our relationship to God.'" 

While his son reports that Gulick later moved away from considering 
the Bible a reliable source of theological doctrine, the shape of Gulick’s 
beliefs seemed to remain fairly constant. He translated the biblical truths 
he had accepted as a young man into evolutionary terms which he 
felt explained the facts of Christianity, but did not ultimately threaten 
his faith in God or God’s providence. As he wrote near the end of his 
Evolution Racial and Habitudinal, 


In the case of the ethical man, I would not say, as Huxley does, that his 
life is in opposition to the cosmic process, but rather that he has attained 
to one of the higher stages in that process, in which the meek are the 
ones who inherit the earth.’” 


Science, philosophy and religion could all be seen to be working together 
through such a reading of evolution, leading towards the ultimate 
ethical man, who had been inspired by the example and environment 
introduced by Christ. As he stressed the action of organisms in shaping 
their evolution, he also insisted that humans could control their own 
progress: “The voices of science, of philosophy, and religion, appeal to 
us both as individuals and as communities, saying, in the words of St. 
Paul, “Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling; for it is 
God that worketh in you.’”!”° 

In many respects, the thoroughgoing naturalism of Gulick’s approach 
may seem to verge on modernism, but that it was capable of a more 
traditional interpretation is suggested by the fact that Gulick published 
in Wright’s Bibliotheca Sacra only a few years before Wright himself 
contributed to The Fundamentals. Wright likely welcomed Gulick’s work 
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because it downplayed natural selection and emphasized the role of 
the individual. However, Wright found a role for divine guidance 
in his reading of Gulick’s work which seems to be projected there 
by Wright’s own preconceptions about how God acted in nature.'”” 
Although Gulick was more influential as a man of science than as an 
apologist for Christianity, we see in his recasting of the design argu- 
ment, his acceptance of human evolution, and his move from a literal 
reading of the Bible, variations of the same trends we saw in Moore, 
Iverach, and Wright. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the four cases discussed above we find different kinds of interac- 
tions between the interpretation of Scripture and of science. The late 
nineteenth century saw the development of diverse evolutionary theo- 
ries that attempted to remedy the perceived weaknesses of Darwinian 
natural selection, and the approaches of these theologians reflect their 
exposure to different aspects of this lively period of scientific discus- 
sion. Their work also reflects the diversity of opinion about how best 
to interpret Scripture in light of textual and higher criticism.” While 
there are similarities in the approaches of these four figures—they are 
all ‘mainstream’ Christian commentators who attempted to show how 
science was compatible with religion—there are also important differ- 
ences in the ways that they thought science affected the interpretation 
of Scripture, and that the reading of Scripture influenced the interpreta- 
tion of science. These are most clearly seen in their comments on the 
larger questions science raised about design and on human evolution, 
and on the scriptural passages and doctrines connected with them. 
A consideration of the differences in approach makes it impossible to 
lump these men together as “Christian Darwinists.’ Rather, they show a 
spectrum of apologetic strategies which seem to move away from direct 
reconciliations of scientific and scriptural narratives, and towards the 
creation of philosophical and theological frameworks which recast the 
ways that both nature and Scripture can be read. 

Aubrey Moore, under the influence of Oxford neo-Darwinists, down- 
played the importance of neo-Larmarckian views, and attempted to 
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develop a theological framework that addressed natural selection by 
absorbing it into a Christian doctrine of divine immanence. He did 
not attempt to reconcile details of science with those of Scripture: as 
a friend of biblical critics such as Samuel Driver, Moore was aware 
that such reconciliations were built on forced interpretations of both 
scientific language and Hebrew. Similarly, he exchanged the argument 
from design central to Paleyan natural theology for a “theology of 
nature” which provided a framework in which both Christian doctrines 
and scientific discovery in general could be contained.'” He relocated 
design in the ongoing regularity of natural laws which he called the 
“wider teleology.” He saw nature progressing from the physical to 
the organic, and from the organic to the conscious and moral; to Moore, 
the spiritual evolution revealed by the facts of nature revealed the will 
and action of God. The evolution of nature, like the growth of Christi- 
anity, were both parts of a higher divine plan: and, as Moore repeatedly 
observed, the higher was the ultimate explanation of the lower. 
James Iverach took a similar approach, eschewing close interpreta- 
tion of scriptural passages in the light of science. Iverach was more 
concerned with the popular Spencerian reading of evolution rather than 
more strictly scientific ones, and his strictures on evolution might be 
best read in this light. He held that natural selection could not entirely 
explain the order of organic nature and he held that neo-vitalist views 
of evolution were more in accord both with natural phenomena, and 
the idea of a designing mind. In his commentary on scientific views 
of design, morality, and human evolution he crafted a world view in 
which the Creator worked through natural law and guided an evolu- 
tionary progress which culminated in Christian revelation and ethics. 
Iverach staked the theistic position on intelligibility: organization of a 
kind humans could recognize was not self-evolving—it must have a 
transcendent source and end. Without reconciling specific scriptural and 
scientific details, Iverach attempted to show how Christians could hold 
to mainstream readings of the Bible in a scientific age. Like Moore, he 
sought the engagement of science and Scripture in an appeal to the 
ultimate author who directed and worked through natural processes. 
In the work of George Frederick Wright we meet a rather different 
approach. While Wright’s views on evolution changed over the course 
of his career, he was more concerned about reconciling specific bibli- 
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cal and scientific narratives than were the other men discussed in this 
chapter. Like Moore and Iverach, Wright moved away from finding 
the importance of design in particular organic contrivances: instead, 
he saw it in the fact that we could understand such designs—their 
ultimate purpose was to lift the minds of men to God. But Wright 
also sought to explain the miracles of the Old ‘Testament as the bend- 
ing of natural laws to divine purpose. For example, the deluge could 
be traced in both the book of Genesis and in the book of nature: his 
belief in a single deluge affected his interpretation of science (he held 
to a single glaciation even as the geological community abandoned 
this position) and his geomorphological studies confirmed his belief 
in the fundamental accuracy of the Pentateuch narrative. His concept 
of a mediate miracle allowed him to see the working of nature as the 
working out of the grandeur and mystery of divine purpose. Wright’s 
view of paroxysmal evolution, and of God’s role in directing variation 
blurred the line between miraculous creation and law-governed evo- 
lution to the extent that he could think of the instantaneous creation 
or law-like evolution of humans as effectively interchangeable for the 
Christian believer. In his later years he reacted against evolution because 
he identified it with a modernist trend which abandoned the idea that 
Scripture contained historical facts. Wright represented a tradition of 
harmonizing science and Scripture which was increasingly marginalized 
in both scientific and theological communities by the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. 

Gulick was the most isolated of these figures, an original contributor 
to evolutionary theory and an active missionary in fields far from the 
seminaries and academies where the relationships between Scripture and 
science were being debated and reworked. His contributions to these 
questions was limited to brief communications, only a few of which 
were printed during his lifetime. His evolutionary views downplayed the 
role of natural selection in favor of the importance of the efforts of the 
organism interacting with its environment. In his reading of Scripture 
Gulick seemed quite happy to abandon language of miracles, angels, 
and demons as terminology accommodated to the understanding of 
the Jews of Christ’s time: but he was also aware that language was 
limited, and he indicated, briefly, that he saw a fundamental unity in 
the messages of science, religion, and Scripture. Here the unity of sci- 
ence and Scripture comes not in a guiding mind, but in his conviction 
that every individual was granted the freedom to (as St. Paul put it) 
“work out your own salvation.” The intelligibility of nature, and the 
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development of ethical behavior in humans were natural facts which 
seemed, to Gulick, to reflect truths which were reported in different 
but complementary terms in the Bible. 

The interactions between science and the interpretation of Scripture 
we have seen in these four case studies seem to fall at various points 
between two poles: the first is the reinterpretation of detailed scientific 
and scriptural narratives to find a fundamental unity. This is clearest 
in Wright’s attempts to make both the Bible and geology tell the same 
stories with respect to the flood or the destruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. Here there is an attempt to make science and Scripture cohere 
in a single narrative, united by the conventions of literal meanings of 
Scripture and the historical facts discovered by science. At the other 
pole is a willingness to dismiss the details of Scripture, and, to some 
extent, of science, and to seek a basic unity of message or a philosophi- 
cal framework in which both scientific and scriptural meanings, read 
broadly, can harmonize. Gulick’s approach perhaps best exemplifies this, 
although the same basic strategy is worked out in more detail, and with 
more emphasis on the primacy of religious meaning, by Moore and 
Iverach. There are shades of this approach also in Wright, especially 
where he seeks to explain the design and intelligibility of the cosmos 
in terms congenial to his Christian faith. 

In the earlier nineteenth century, the interaction between science 
and Scripture had been much more generally focused on creating a 
coherent narrative in which details of the two sources of truth had 
been contained in single whole. After 1859, some religious thinkers had 
found it impossible to reconcile their readings of Scripture with the new 
claims of science, and so anathematized evolution as “unscience.”!!” 
However, as I have shown above, Christians who decided that they 
must take evolution seriously attempted to reconcile their readings of 
science and Scripture. Wright’s approach seems to be something of an 
outlier in this group: his approach was inspired by the older reconcili- 
ations between Genesis and geology popularized by men like Dana 
and William Dawson. And yet his attempt to recast the argument from 
design, and to find a way to explain miracles in terms of natural law 
represent a step towards the more philosophical approach we see in 
Moore, Iverach, and Gulick. 


" See England 2008. 
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These three, while apparently remaining true to what would have 
been considered mainstream orthodoxy by their peers, adopted early 
versions of what became recognized in the twentieth century as philo- 
sophical theology. As Christian interpreters of science they granted its 
authority as a source of knowledge about nature, and sought to discover 
how it could inform our knowledge of God. They criticized those who 
used science to make metaphysical claims that supported materialism or 
(in the case of Gulick) fatalism, and sought to show how the discoveries 
of science illuminated, but did not require any change to, fundamental 
Christian doctrines. 

For instance, they tended to play down the importance of reconcil- 
ing the biblical account of the creation of Adam and Eve, and instead 
insisted that both Scripture and science revealed that humans had a 
unique moral and spiritual aspect. The doctrine of the Fall was per- 
haps not literally true, but the facts of daily experience revealed that 
humans were spiritually broken. The truth of the fall and of the neces- 
sity of salvation were too well-established in the facts of human life to 
need further proof: they contained meaning, even if that meaning was 
contained in a symbolic narrative. While Moore, Iverach, and Gulick 
were easier with reinterpreting the details of the Bible than Wright 
was, they shared with him a conviction that the ultimate truth about 
human nature, whatever science might reveal, was held in the Bible. 
The discovery of a process did not explain the outcomes of that process, 
which was contained, from the beginning, in the mind of God. 

In their consideration of the impact of the narrative of science on 
the understanding of human nature and nature as a whole, this reli- 
gious engagement with science was largely an engagement with its 
wider philosophical implications. All four men were sensitive to the 
problem of reductionism. Moore and Iverach in particular objected 
to attempts to explain the “higher,” in terms of the “lower.” Gulick, 
in his later writings, found a unity which might be more open to a 
naturalistic or modernist reading, although he lived and died in the 
church which he had served in the mission field. All four sought to 
defend not only biblical doctrines, but also philosophical positions, such 
as free will, from the assaults of modern science and scientism. In their 
discussions of design, human evolution, and the Bible, they connected 
lessons from nature and Scripture. Evolution, to them, strengthened 
fundamental biblical insights, and was not, as Huxley once put it, 
“the Whitworth gun in the armory of liberalism.” But by the turn of 
the twentieth century the field of apologetics had largely moved on 
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from the defence of particular readings of scriptural passages (despite 
the efforts of men like Wright), and now centered on the fundamental 
philosophical assumptions of theism, agnosticism and atheism. The 
work of these men was an attempt to to appropriate the authority of 
science for Christianity. The differences in their approaches outlined 
above share this basic unity. 

Philosophical theology remains the central approach to science by 
Christian apologists today. In some respects, the work of Moore, Iver- 
ach, and Gulick seem to prefigure some of the arguments familiar to 
readers of modern works on science and religion. Arthur Peacocke, 
borrowing Aubrey Moore’s phrase, speaks of Darwinism as the “dis- 
guised friend” of faith. Alister McGrath, in his “scientific theology,” 
resuscitates natural theology using the argument from intelligibility 
which we find in different shapes in the work of Iverach, Wright, and 
Gulick. And various authors, including John Haught, have celebrated 
the freedom in creation which was recognized in Gulick’s emphasis on 
the active organism and his opposition to fatalism.''' The attempt to 
assimilate the truths of evolutionary science in a form amenable to a 
scriptural religion continues today, and now, as then, the quest for wider 
philosophical frameworks for this task has eclipsed more detail-oriented 
attempts at reconciliation. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND SCIENTIFIC THEORIES: 
EPISTEMOLOGICAL CONCERNS OF THREE LEADING 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING ANTI-DARWINIANS 
(PUSEY, HODGE, AND DAWSON) 


Richard England 


English-speaking anti-Darwinians in the nineteenth century could find 
support for their reading of evolution in the popular view of induction 
associated with the name of Francis Bacon and in the established ortho- 
dox tradition that science and Scripture could never be at variance. In 
this paper I review the reactions of three very different English-speak- 
ing Protestant scholars and suggest that despite some divergence in 
emphasis, their work shared fundamental epistemological values derived 
from a popular, broadly Baconian tradition.’ The figures discussed 
here were respected in their respective conservative religious circles, 
men of learning and ability who nonetheless held to an oversimplified 
distinction between fact and theory which is echoed in anti-Darwin- 
ian writings to the present day. Holding to a reworking of a Scottish 
Common Sense tradition which placed limits on the trust to be placed 
in scientific hypotheses, these men viewed the Bible as a repository of 
facts which could not be challenged by science. While they held that 
some scriptural passages were not intended to convey scientific facts, 
other passages did reveal important facts about history and nature. ‘This 
flexible use of the idea that God had accommodated the words of the 
Bible to limited human nature allowed them to create a common sense 
understanding: they preserved ‘orthodox’ interpretations of the Bible 
under the banner of fact and rejected evolution and biblical criticism as 
pseudoscientific speculation. Even within some passages, certain words 


' Hull (1973, 16-36) offers a contextualized discussion of Darwin’s method and 
his differences with inductivist critics. Cannon 1978, 73-110 suggests that nineteenth- 
century science was more idealistic and “Humboldtian” rather than Baconian. This 
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were held to be accommodated to human understanding, while other 
words were held to be literally true: for instance most anti-Darwinians 
regarded the term ‘day’ in Genesis 1 as a metaphor, standing in for 
an indefinite age: long-Earth histories were not problematic. However, 
when organisms were described as “created according to their kind” 
in the same verses, the language was generally read literally enough to 
make anti-Darwinians skeptical about claims that kinds of organisms 
changed over time. 

Recent histories of science and religion often link details of par- 
ticular historical situations with the views of different commentators. 
Close readings of contexts have emphasized subtleties and distinctions 
which can be teased from local stories, sweeping aside historiographies 
based on generalizations of conflict or cooperation.” Thinkers of the 
same denomination or school of thought might have different readings 
of controversial scientific theories because of differences in their local 
circumstances: conservative Presbyterians at different seminaries, for 
instance, differed in their apparent attitudes to evolution.” Neverthe- 
less, there remains a strong tendency to group religious reactions to 
evolution as either pro- or anti-Darwinian, perhaps because of the 
ongoing influence of works such as James Moore’s magisterial Post- 
Darwinian Controversies.‘ It was in this context that the editors asked for 
an analysis of how English-speaking anti-Darwinians read science and 
Scripture. While such an approach might seem too general in light of 
more focused, local studies, a common theme is found among quite 
different representatives of this group. 

Edward Pusey, the great Oxford Movement leader, Charles Hodge, 
the champion of Princeton Presbyterian orthodoxy, and John William 
Dawson, Canada’s internationally renowned geologist, are not a natural 
group. I have chosen them because they were each important think- 
ers in their rather different contexts: they had little contact with each 
other and their responses to Darwinism are fairly original, in the sense 
of not borrowing their main arguments directly from contemporaries. 
Other figures might have been chosen, but these three seem different 
enough to make the argument of a shared general vision convincing. 


? Livingstone 2003, Numbers & Livingstone 1999. 

3 Livingstone 1999, 7-38. See also Gundlach 1995. 

* Moore 1979. See also Livingstone 1987, Brooke 1991, Knight 2004. Investigations 
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All three took on the questions which occupied the pages of the popular 
press through the mid- and late nineteenth century: Could evolution- 
ary histories of humans be reconciled with the Genesis account? Was 
it possible to reconcile divine creation and providence with Darwin- 
ism? Was Darwinism true? Their responses to such questions share 
a high view of the truth of Scripture and a low opinion of scientific 
speculation. None were naive biblical literalists—they followed the 
principle that the Bible was written in terms accommodated to human 
understanding, and they sought to reconcile apparent discrepancies 
between science and Scripture by the careful reinterpretation of one 
or the other. With the flexibility characteristic of the hermeneutics of 
accommodation they variously insisted that some terms or passages had 
a literal meaning, that others were simply written for the vulgar masses, 
and that still others had a hidden meaning which modern philosophy 
and science could help illuminate.’ However, they did not go so far 
as many critical readers of the Bible, who pushed the principle of 
accommodation to such an extent as to dissolve many of the historical 
and factual claims of the Old Testament into allegory. Pusey, Hodge, 
and Dawson admitted that Earth might have a long history, and that 
Earth was not the center of the solar system, almost as a matter of 
course. In the tradition of Augustine and Galileo, they were content to 
reinterpret Biblical statements about chronology or astronomy as mere 
‘common speech.’ Such statements could not be taken literally without 
doing violence to the essential harmony between science and the Bible. 
However, they sought to demonstrate the essential truth of the Genesis 
creation narrative and the Deluge. All accepted that in many places the 
Old ‘Testament supplied important facts, and that neither scientific nor 
exegetical speculations could shake the truth of these facts. But, they 
did not directly address how readers might distinguish between what 
should be read as accommodated and what should be taken literally. 
Evolutionary accounts which seemed to contradict the Bible on these 
points were dismissed as “unscience,” or mere erroneous philosophy: 
by definition, real science could not contradict revelation. All three 
maintained a skeptical attitude towards both evolution and the higher 
criticism of the Bible: this skepticism was grounded in a distinction 
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between fact and speculative theory that arose from a broadly Baconian, 
common sense inductivism. This distinction seems to have been more 
a comfortable rhetorical position than a defensible philosophical one, 
although Hodge gives it considerable emphasis in his Systematic Theol- 
ogy.° Despite their diverse backgrounds, locations, and careers, Pusey, 
Hodge, and Dawson shared fundamental beliefs about the correct way 
of reading the Bible and science. 

The context for the inductive turn sketched above is complex. Fran- 
cis Bacon’s legacy was praised by diverse eighteenth-century figures, 
but was particularly influential for the founders of Scottish common 
sense philosophy. Eighteenth-century champions of Bacon like Thomas 
Reid emphasized the importance of fact gathering for knowledge, and 
downplayed the significance of hypothesis or theory for the natural 
sciences. However, early nineteenth-century re-interpreters of Bacon, 
such as Dugald Stewart and John Herschel, were reviving the role of 
hypothesis in their respective philosophies of science.’ Late Victorian 
philosophers, in turn, dismissed the value of naive Baconian induction: 
by the 1870s and 1880s deduction from hypotheses was seen as central 
to scientific method.’ Darwin, arguing for his theory of natural selec- 
tion, used both deductions from hypotheses, and a mass of inductive 
evidence that made his conclusions seem highly probable. His work 
likely contributed to the new appreciation of theory in science, and 
it was hailed by eminent philosophers such as Chauncy Wright, Karl 
Pearson, William James, and Charles Peirce.’ By the late nineteenth 
century then, appeals to Baconian induction were of mere historical 
interest to most philosophers of science and working scientists. 

However, those standing outside this community, as Richard Yeo has 
shown, continued to use Baconian induction as a standard in popular 
discussions about the cultural value of science, even after it fell from 
favour in more philosophical discourse.'° The longevity of the induc- 
tive turn was extended still further in certain religious circles because it 
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continued to be useful for separating, at least rhetorically, controversial 
scientific theories from established scientific facts, especially if those 
theories were perceived to be theologically unorthodox. Alvar Ellegard 
first pointed out how often Darwin’s theological critics attacked him for 
being too speculative and insufficiently inductive.'' Hodge went so far 
as to say that while facts were unassailable, and that theologians had to 
accept new facts, “theories are human speculations, and can have no 
higher authority than their own probability”? Such religious adherence 
to Baconian philosophy was not so much a way of analyzing science 
as it was, in the words of historian Michael Gauvreau, “a rhetorical 
structure promoting caution and reverence.” There was no effort to 
define terms such as fact, speculation, or theory in popular religious 
discussions of the meaning of science. A philosophy descended from 
the eighteenth-century school of Scottish Common Sense informed a 
prejudice that appealed to an unreflective common sense in its Victo- 
rian readers. 

This general approach, found in Pusey, Hodge, and Dawson alike, 
set a respect for facts over theories alongside the view that the Bible 
was a repository of facts. There was a long tradition that science could 
help interpret the meaning of the Bible.'* By the nineteenth century 
there was no question that passages that referred to the movement of 
the Sun were to be read as ‘plain language’ accounts intended to be 
understood by readers from a more primitive age. Our understanding 
of celestial physics was to be determined by the clear demonstrations 
of astronomy rather than the language of Scripture. The biblical 
deluge could be illuminated by scientific discoveries that might reveal 
whether the flood had been global or regional: men like Pusey con- 
sidered the scriptural language on that point open to interpretation, 
and so could see a role for science in helping to settle the matter. 
Reconciling apparent discrepancies between scriptural accounts and 
scientific facts was part of the challenge of using science to inform 
the reading of Scripture. And when scientific discoveries corroborated 
scriptural records, the reward was the evidence that science testified to 
the accuracy and truth of the Bible. On the other hand, while science 
could help interpret the Bible, it could not fundamentally contradict 
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it. Pusey, for instance, could not believe that science could shake our 
belief that the Deluge had occurred and wiped out almost all of 
humanity. Hodge and Dawson saw in the book of Genesis a narrative 
that, through such devices as the day-age theory, could be reconciled 
with modern geological theories. The Bible provided facts which had 
value: how passages which referred to facts were distinguished from 
those which ought to be read as allegory was not a subject these com- 
mentators elaborated on. Indeed, to an outsider, their distinctions can 
seem arbitrary, although these commentators seemed to agree on the 
centrality of the flood, and the value of the Genesis creation account, 
especially as it related the origin of humanity. As long as science served 
as handmaiden to Scripture, all was well: when some of its champions 
directly challenged fundamental scriptural beliefs however, they stepped 
beyond science and entered a land of speculation which had more in 
common with pride and madness than humble reason. This was the 
hermeneutical context in which Pusey, Hodge, and Dawson preserved 
orthodoxy under the banner of fact and rejected evolution and biblical 
criticism as pseudoscientific hypothesis. 

The figures discussed here were leaders in their respective conservative 
religious circles, men of learning and ability, who, despite their differ- 
ences would have comfortably shared the label of anti-Darwinists. In 
many respects, the Origin of Species (1859) represents both a scientific and 
theological watershed. While historians have rightly cautioned that we 
should not reduce the complexity of Victorian readings of Darwin to a 
spectrum between ‘conservative’ and ‘liberal’ poles, as evolution became 
part of the zeitgeist, opposition to Darwinism became an increasingly 
important part of the work and identity of some theologians and men 
of science.” These anti-Darwinians, though separated by oceans and 
denominational divisions, shared fundamental epistemological values. 

Such opposition to evolution is usually read as an attempt to oppose 
its atheistic implications and clearly this was a central concern. How- 
ever, we should notice that Pusey, Hodge, and Dawson read science 
and the Bible fairly consistently before and after 1859: they had real 
difficulties with the ways in which both evolutionists and biblical crit- 
ics used evidence. Both theistic evolutionists and antievolutionists were 
concerned about design and human origins: however, they differed in 
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how they mediated apparent conflicts between science and religion. 
Religious antievolutionists held that the Bible was a repository of facts: 
science might help interpret, but could not disqualify or discredit the 
facts reported by the Bible. Where science appeared to do so, they were 
willing to challenge the status of the offending claims, and to dismiss 
them as theoretical, speculative and unscientific. Theistic evolution- 
ists generally had more respect for scientific claims, even those of an 
abstract, theoretical nature, and they were more willing to revise their 
conception of what the Bible truly meant, referring difficulties to alle- 
gorical layers which needed further interpretation. They held that the 
facts of science could require more reinterpretation of the Bible than 
the antievolutionists were willing to countenance. The belief that the 
Bible could be legitimately read as a source of historical and scientific 
information, which science could help interpret but could not disprove, 
lies behind the willingness of anti-Darwinians to defy what they saw as 
the speculations of increasingly authoritative communities of Victorian 
scientists and biblical critics. 

Pusey, Hodge, and Dawson wrote works which had a wide reader- 
ship, but their influence on discussions of science and religion was 
limited in the long term. Rejecting scientific authority in their evalua- 
tion of scientific theories meant that they ultimately came to be seen 
as rejecting a powerful mainstream intellectual consensus. In England, 
Pusey was revered for his spiritual leadership of the High Church 
party, but the next generation of Anglo-Catholics worked to show the 
compatibility of Darwinism with a Logos-centered theology. Dawson 
was remembered as a champion of science in Canada, and as the man 
who turned McGill into a great university: but he lived to see himself 
referred to as the one man of science who refused to accept evolution, 
and his thoughts on science and religion were generally discounted 
after his death. Only Hodge commanded a following which accepted 
his anti-Darwinian position for decades after his death, although the 
largest branch of the Presbyterian church in America today accepted 
the compatibility of evolutionary theory and Calvinism in 1969. How- 
ever, Hodge’s work is still quoted by anti-Darwinians. Perhaps then it is 
no coincidence that it is in America that the themes explored by these 
nineteenth-century critics of evolution are echoed most clearly today, 
in arguments which make much of Darwinism being ‘just a theory’ 
and which claims that the Bible reveals historical and scientific facts 
which modern science improperly ignores. In this study of common 
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epistemological concerns of Pusey, Hodge and Dawson, we see the early 
stages of an anti-Darwinian tradition which finds its fullest expression 
in modern creationism. 


EDWARD PusEy 


Edward Pusey (1800-1882) is best remembered as a prominent leader 
of the Oxford Movement of the 1830s and 1840s. With John Henry 
Newman, John Keble, and others, he insisted on the catholicity of 
the Church of England, spawning a movement which transformed 
Anglican views of church authority, sacramental practice, and liturgi- 
cal ritual. As a young Oxford fellow, Pusey had spent several months 
learning ancient oriental languages in Göttingen and Berlin, and 
had discovered there both the depth of learning required for biblical 
criticism, and the dangers of rationalistic and pantheistic speculation 
which haunted German lecture halls and pulpits.'° He returned to 
Oxford ready to master the languages and methods of criticism which 
he would eventually use to defend England from the neology which 
endangered German Christianity. His place in the politics and history 
of the Oxford Movement is well known, but his commentaries on the 
Bible and reactions to evolutionary theory deserve more attention.” 
In the 1860s and 1870s Pusey applied his learned, dry style of Trac- 
tarian polemics to defenses of the authenticity of the Old Testament 
against the speculative theories of liberal biblical critics and men of 
science. His eminence in the Anglican Church and the depth of his 
learning made his books popular and widely influential through the 
mid-nineteenth century. 

After the university reform debates of the 1850s, Pusey turned his 
attention to producing what he hoped would be the first volumes of a 
complete Anglo-Catholic biblical commentary. In the first of these on 
the Minor Prophets (1860), Pusey used historical and scientific knowledge 
to reply to skeptics who questioned the veracity of Old ‘Testament 
miracles. For instance, in replying to those critical scholars who doubted 
the miracle of Jonah and the whale, Pusey noted the broadness of the 
Hebrew and Greek words used to describe the whale, and claimed that 
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it was better understood as denoting simply a “great fish.”'® He then 
cited ancient and modern natural histories and zoologies, detailing the 
size of modern sharks. Pusey related several accounts of sharks swal- 
lowing men (or other large animals whole). He refers to such prominent 
zoologists as Buffon, Blumenbach, and Lacépède, as well as lesser known 
travelers, such as Knud Leem (an early eighteenth-century mission- 
ary to Lapland), and Jean-Baptiste du Tertre (a seventeenth-century 
Dominican missionary to the French Antilles). Pusey also received 
advice and help from Oxford’s professors of natural science.'? Having 
provided nearly twenty different sources attesting to the size of modern 
and fossil sharks in the Mediterranean, Pusey claimed that “such facts 
ought to shame those who speak of the miracle of Jonah’s preserva- 
tion through the fish as a thing less credible than any other of God’s 
miraculous doings.”® While Pusey did not doubt the possibility of any 
miracle, science served to help quell the doubts of those of weaker faith 
by showing that this seemingly incredible miracle was no less credible 
than any other. In a slightly later work on Daniel the Prophet (1864), Pusey 
looked at the description of Nebuchadnezzar’s insanity, and noted how 
closely it matched symptoms and behaviors observed in the insane by 
modern psychologists.) Such a harmony between scriptural description 
and modern science provided strong “internal evidence of truth,” he 
claimed.” While some careless critics cast doubt on the Old Testament, 
a close reading of both Scriptural text and the facts revealed by natural 
science demonstrated both the likelihood of remarkable miracles and 
the accuracy of the events narrated. 

Pusey here demonstrates plainly an inductive approach—he empha- 
sizes the careful collection of facts, and claims that the particular truths 
of science harmonize so well with those of revelation as to provide 
evidence of the Bible’s truth. Baconian induction is applied to both 
Scripture and nature and thus unites Pusey’s biblical hermeneutics 
and his reading of science. It is significant that Pusey’s use of natural 
science is limited to natural history and medical case history: these are 
essentially empirical sciences, with little theoretical underpinning and 
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no historical component. Their findings are direct observations which 
can be compared to the observations recorded in the narratives of the 
Old ‘Testament. 

In his preface to Daniel the Prophet (1864), Pusey dismisses the idea of 
a battle between “physical science and theology”: the real problem, he 
charged, was skeptical rebellion against revelation. In the aftermath of 
the Ongin of Species (1859) and Essays and Reviews (1860), Pusey turned 
his attention to scientific claims about the age of Earth. Here he altered 
his method of accommodation. Whereas empirical sciences gave obser- 
vations that could be directly compared to scriptural passages, geology 
provided only indirect claims that Earth was much older than the Bible 
claimed. Pusey noted that he was agnostic about the truth of such 
claims, and he might have contested them, but he found in the Bible 
a simpler way of reconciling the language of Scripture to the claim 
of deep time. He declared that “The claims of geology do not even 
touch upon theology.”* He noted that between the first and second 
verse of Genesis there might be posited a gap of indefinite length which 
“admit of those all-but-boundless periods, which modern Geologists 
claim, if so be that they claim them truly.”** Regardless of any claims 
of geology, Pusey concludes, the first verse of Genesis is true: “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” This fundamental 
truth grants to “faith, yea, and God-enlightened reason too” certainty 
that geology’s claims have a “solution”: without confronting science 
directly, Pusey allows the possibility of its truth, and shows that it need 
not concern the Christian believer.» In a rather circular move, we see 
Scripture here used to underwrite its own harmony with science. 

Pusey further explored the apparent conflict between scientific and 
scriptural statements in a speech to the Anglican Church Congress 
which met at Norwich in the autumn of 1865. He warned against 
resting points of faith on unsubstantiated scientific theories, or imposing 
edicts against scientific theories which seemed to contradict received 
interpretations of Scripture. Neither position could be justified. He 
argued that 
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The subjects in which physical science can bear upon Holy Scripture, are 
necessarily facts, and these not the main facts themselves; as, that “God 
created the heaven and the earth;” or that He sent a great flood and 
destroyed all but eight persons saved in the ark, but subordinate state- 
ments, connected with those great facts.” 


While he argued that the “theologian and physicist may mutually cor- 
rect one another,” he obviously held that the historicity of the great 
flood was true, whatever “subordinate facts” science might offer as to 
its extent. Both the Bible and the study of nature supplied facts for 
consideration, but certain fundamental facts of Scripture—such as the 
flood, the unity of the human race, and the sovereignty of God—were 
“of faith.” According to Pusey, the flood, for instance, destroyed all 
mankind, “except those who with Noah entered into the ark.... The 
letter of that history is, of course, true.”?® However, the biblical account 
does not specify the actual extent of the flood: the phrase used, “under 
the whole heaven,” might mean that the flood was global, or might 
mean that it affected only those lands known to the Old Testament 
authors. This was a question which evidence from geology might be 
able to address. This is the closest Pusey comes to explaining how the 
reader of Scripture could distinguish between primary and “subordi- 
nate facts.” He does not explain why the flood belongs to the essential 
category, “of faith.” He does not seem to have imagined that scientific 
evidence could actually contradict or overturn the main claim that all 
mankind (Noah’s party excepted) was destroyed by the flood. Seeming 
contradictions between science and the Bible must, in the end, evapo- 
rate, and leave the truths of God untouched. 

In his 1865 address, Pusey only alluded to the controversies occa- 
sioned by Darwinism, noting that such scientific theories were ill-sup- 
ported, and claiming that mere speculation was no difficulty at all for 
theology. As early as 1862, he had dismissed Darwin’s theory as “a 
transparent paralogism.”® However, by 1878 the rising importance of 
evolution provoked Pusey to return to the subject in a university sermon 
titled “Unscience, Not Science, Adverse to Faith.” Here he once more 
emphasizes the importance of distinguishing between interpretation 
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and fact. Pusey defines science as “certain knowledge based on certain 
facts.”® He reports that theology is ready to let science 


decipher God’s book of nature as it can; whatsoever it may establish as 
certain truth, it is ready to receive as a human supplement to Divine 
knowledge; but possibilities, conjectures, however they may lead to truth, 
are not yet ascertained truth”! 


He disparages the contemporary “gospel” of evolution, dismissing its 
“unproved and unprovable and therefore unscientific details,” while at 
the same time noting that Augustine admitted a principle of develop- 
ment, and that admitting evolution, unproven though it be, would not 
contradict the Bible claim that God created all life.” Pusey concluded 
that “while we think the transformist theories a mere imagination, 
Theology does not hold them excluded by Holy Scripture, so that they 
spare the soul of man.” 

The application of Darwinism to humans is clearly one of Pusey’s 
main concerns. He calls its application to human origins and society 
“mythological.” He regrets that evolution “is now being...widely 
acknowledged by unscientific minds as if it were axiomatic truth.”** 
Attempts to explain human mind, morals, and society by naturalistic, 
evolutionary explanations were dismissed by Pusey as unscientific inva- 
sions of theology’s sphere: here he follows his old friend Newman in 
considering each science as having a proper sphere which other sciences 
must take into account. Not surprisingly, both are most interested in 
establishing the place of theology in the circle of sciences.” Asked 
whether the evolution of the human body was a finding opposed to 
Scripture, Pusey attacked Darwin’s religious motives and denied that 
evolution can ever be substantiated by knowable facts. Darwin wrote 
the Origin in part “to overthrow the dogma of separate creations.”*° 
Pusey calls this a quasi theological aim, and so no legitimate part of 
science. Further, he claims that 
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since all science must rest on a basis of ascertained facts, and the question 
as to the ‘mythological part’ of Darwinism relates altogether not to facts, 
but to the of production of creatures so many thousands of years ago, of 
which mode of production there is absolutely no record, ... that ‘mythologi- 
cal part’ of Darwinism, not resting on certain facts cannot become matter 
of science, and we need not entertain the question, whether theology 
would repudiate it, if it were science; since (so long as it shall exist) it 
must continue to be only a theory held, or not denied, by some scientific 
men, and cannot become a science.” 


We see here Pusey’s conviction that natural facts are central to real 
science, just as they were essential for proper biblical interpretation. 
Without them, both science and religion become merely speculative and 
mythological. Inasmuch as evolutionary theories cast back to an inac- 
cessible deep past, they had no direct access to “certain” facts and so 
simply could not be scientific. Not surprisingly, Pusey also spurned the 
historical deductions of higher biblical criticism. The distinction between 
real present knowledge and mythological claims about the past seems, at 
best, unsafe: there were many examples of historical sciences providing 
certain knowledge, and skepticism applied to unlikely historical claims 
had long been used to undermine the credibility of Scripture. 
Pusey’s willingness to dismiss evolutionary theory, whatever claims 
for it were made by many men of science, might be taken as evidence 
that he is simply a close-minded Biblicist.** Nonetheless, if we take 
at face value his claim that Scripture does not exclude evolution, a 
more charitable view might be that he is holding here to the canons 
of evidence and method which he had long used in his own stud- 
ies of Hebrew, and which he believed, as a university teacher, were 
characteristic of all true learning, Just as he had seen rationalism and 
neology as the product of a too speculative temper in early nineteenth- 
century German theology, so he saw evolutionary theory not only as a 
child of speculative unbelief, but as a manifestation of “unscience” in 
mid-Victorian Britain.” Pusey’s influence in interpreting the relations 
between science and religion was limited however, even in his own High 
Church party. A decade after he published his sermon on “unscience,” 
the next generation of Anglo-Catholics was assiduously trying to show 
that evolution was not logically connected with agnosticism, and that 
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it could be claimed as an ally of faith.” To the next generation of 
Anglo-Catholics, evolution was an established theory which could be 
shown to be compatible with the right reading of Scripture. 


CHARLES HopGE 


Charles Hodge (1797-1878), the great Princeton defender of Old 
School Calvinism, led a very different branch of Protestantism, yet like 
Pusey he opposed speculation in theology and science and emphasized 
an inductive method that underlay an assumed harmony between sci- 
ence and the Bible. As Princeton Theological seminary’s professor of 
exegetical and systematic theology, and later its principal, Hodge took 
leading parts in many of nineteenth-century America’s religious con- 
troversies. He gained fame through his frequent contributions to the 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review which he founded and edited, his 
New Testament commentaries, and his three volume Systematic Theology 
(1871-3)." 

Educated at the same seminary he eventually came to lead, Hodge 
was appointed Princeton’s first professor of Oriental and Biblical Litera- 
ture in 1822. While Hodge had some Greek and Hebrew, he realized 
that his preparation for his position was minimal, and so travelled to 
Europe to study in Paris, Halle, and Berlin from 1826-28.” Pusey had 
been in Germany just before Hodge, and while the men did not meet, 
they travelled on the same path. Hodge, like Pusey, was both awed at 
the depth of learning he encountered in Germany, and astounded 
at the impact of rationalism and pantheism.* His mentor, Archibald 
Alexander, wrote, “I pray God to keep you from the poison of Neology! 
I wish you to come home enriched with Biblical learning, but abhor- 
ring German philosophy and theology.”** Like Pusey, Hodge became 
rather more orthodox than less so during his European study tour, and 
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he emphasized the need for personal piety for right knowledge, which 
would protect the humble student from “speculative opinion.”*° 

Hodge held that theology was a science which took biblical facts 
as the basis of its inductions. As he would write in his masterwork on 
Systematic Theology, theology’s “true sphere” was “the science of the facts 
of divine revelation so far as those facts concern the nature of God 
and our relation to him, as his creatures, as sinners, and as the subjects 
of redemption.”*° Hodge, like many of his Presbyterian colleagues, 
sought to ground religious argument in induction and common sense, 
constantly seeking a basis in biblical fact for any polemical position.” 
His Baconian position extended to his handling of scientific facts as 
well. He recognized that the facts of God’s word and those of his 
works were of the same author, and insisted that rightly understood 
they could not contradict one another. In the controversy in the 1830s 
and 1840s over the age of Earth, Hodge maintained the truth of the 
interval theory as a way of reconciling the apparent difference between 
scriptural and scientific chronology, although he later came to adopt the 
day-age theory of Yale scientists James Dana and Arnold Guyot. 

In this and other instances he warned scientists against promoting 
unfounded antiscriptural theories, and theologians against clinging to 
unfounded theories of scriptural interpretation. In 1863, in an exchange 
over the relationship between biblical and scientific authority in the 
New York Observer, Hodge defended the view that science could be used 
in interpreting the Bible. The Bible was indeed infallible—properly 
understood it could not teach any error. However, the “infallible Bible 
must be interpreted through science.” Before Copernicus, readers of 
the Bible had wrongly assumed that it taught a Ptolemaic conception 
of the universe. With the advent of better scientific knowledge, later 
readers came to see that scriptural statements about the Sun’s motion 
were matters of common experience, not astronomical teaching. The 
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Bible and science both provided the facts of God’s Word: “nature is 
as truly a revelation of God as the Bible.”* 

However, Hodge’s willingness to accommodate readings of the Bible 
to scientific facts (such as that of geological deep time) was in no way 
extended to what he viewed as mere scientific theory. When America’s 
leading scientific authority, the comparative anatomist Louis Agas- 
siz, proposed that the different races of humanity had been created 
separately, Hodge argued strongly against him. Such polygenist claims 
contradicted “the explicit declarations of the Bible” about the creation 
of Man, and threatened the doctrine that Christ came to save all man- 
kind.” In his Systematic Theology, Hodge devotes several pages to the defi- 
nition of species, reviewing criteria such as organic structure, physiology, 
psychology, and reproductive ability. Applying these to man, he claimed 
that Agassiz’s polygenism simply went against the scientific evidence 
that all humans were part of a common species. He also reviewed the 
evidence presented by philologists that human languages has a common 
root. The facts of the Genesis narrative were in agreement with the 
facts of other branches of scientific knowledge. After demonstrating 
the scientific evidence at length however, Hodge concludes that it is 
the biblical account which makes the unity of the human race “which 
render it certain to all who believe the Bible...” 

In his discussions on polygenism, Hodge was willing to admit a cer- 
tain amount of variation within the human species, but when Darwin 
proposed that variation could create new species, he felt that once more 
he was faced with a mere hypothesis, and not a good scientific induction. 
This is clear in his treatment of evolution in What is Darwinism? and 
his Systematic Theology. Hodge is best known to historians of evolution- 
ary thought for his careful and perceptive analysis of the implications 
of Darwinism for the argument from design.” Darwin, Hodge notes, 
ascribed organic design to material, natural processes, with natural 
“undirected” variations, being accumulated by an unthinking process 
of selection. Hodge declared this both absurd (since matter cannot do 


® Hodge 1863. 

°° Numbers 2002, 94-96. See Hodge’s chapter on “The Unity of the Human Race,” 
in Hodge 1872, 78-91. 
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the work of mind) and atheistical.” By writing God out of the history 
of the world, Darwinism clearly contradicted the central biblical mes- 
sage of divine sovereignty. 

One concern that Hodge repeatedly returns to is that Darwinism is 
merely hypothetical. While it may be theologically objectionable, we 
need not take it seriously since it is in no sense scientific. Hodge wrote 
in his Systematic Theology 


...Mr. Darwin’s theory is incapable of proof. From the nature of the 
case, what concerns the origin of things cannot be known except by 
a supernatural revelation. All else must be speculation and conjecture. 
And no man under the guidance of reason will renounce the teachings 
of a well-authenticated revelation, in obedience to human speculation, 
however ingenious.”* 


Hodge here echoes Pusey’s suspicion of claims that evolution could 
be supported by facts from the deep past. While fossils might seem to 
reveal change, they do not in themselves testify to a particular mode 
of their coming into existence. Once more we see that Hodge’s dis- 
tinction between inductions grounded in fact and speculation arising 
from mere theory informs his interpretation of the reading of science. 
In his private correspondence with his Princeton colleague James 
McCosh, Hodge seems to have been more open to theistic versions of 
evolution.” However, in What is Darwinism? Hodge reviews the theistic 
evolutionary schemes of Asa Gray, Richard Owen, and the Duke of 
Argyll, and lumps them in together with the evolutionary theories of 
Lamarck, the Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, and Darwin. After 
reviewing them he dismisses them all: 


Here then are at least seven different views as to the origin of species. 
How is it possible for science to decide between them? Science has to 
do with the facts and laws of nature. But here the question concerns the 
origin of such facts. “Here,” says Dr. Gray, “proofs, in the proper sense 
of the word, are not to be had. We are beyond the region of demonstra- 
tion, and have only probabilities to consider.” Christians have a right to 
protest against the arraying of probabilities against the clear teachings of 
Scripture. It is not easy to estimate the evil that is done by eminent men 
throwing the weight of their authority on the side of unbelief, influenced 


5 Hodge 1872, 15-19. See also Numbers 2002, 97-99, and Wells 1988 ch. 4. Wells’s 
work is not only a historical study of Hodge, but also a contribution to current debates 
about Darwinism and design. 

5t Thid., 22. 

5 See Gundlach 1997 and 1995. See also for instance, Lamoureux 1991, 153. 
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by a mere balance of probabilities in one department, to the neglect of 
the most convincing proofs of a different kind. They treat, for example, 
the question of the unity of the human race, exclusively as a zoological 
question, and ignore the testimony of history, of language, and of Scrip- 
ture. Thus they often decide against the Bible on evidence that would not 
determine an intelligent jury in a suit for twenty shillings.” 


Clearly Hodge rules out antiscriptural accounts of origins, especially 
since such views are based on conjecture and probability rather than 
the solid ground of induction. He concludes that the work done on the 
evolutionary history of life is not properly considered a science, but is 
simply speculative philosophy: 
The uncertainty attending all philosophical or scientific theories as to the 
origin of things, is sufficiently apparent from their number and inconsis- 
tencies. Science as soon as she gets past the actual and the extant, is in 


the region of speculation, and is merged into philosophy, and is subject 
to all its hallucinations.” 


While Pusey spoke of evolution being imaginary or mythological, Hodge 
characterizes it with the language of mental imbalance. 

Critics might have noted that Hodge was quite glad to use the 
support of such historical sciences as archeology and philology when 
they supported his views (for example in the polygenist controversy). 
As Ronald Numbers has argued, Hodge seemed to be more jealous 
in guarding the faith from claims of science as those claims became 
more expansive and more directly contradictory to the central claims 
of Scripture.” There is a real sense in which Darwin’s method symbol- 
ized the shift in Victorian attitudes about appropriate scientific method 
and the independence of the scientific enterprise from other sources of 
cultural authority.” However, we can also see that Hodge’s emphasis on 
fact and antipathy to speculation spans his career from his experiences 
in 1820s Germany to his writings of the 1870s. There was certainly a 
consistency in Hodge’s approach, although, as Peter Hicks has noted, 
Hodge’s commitment to induction allowed him to express and defend, 
but did not determine his Old School Calvinist faith.” The language of 
fact versus speculation was rhetorically useful, but it was also central to 
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Hodge’s beliefs about how knowledge could be pursued in both science 
and religion. Faith offered a path to real, factual knowledge. Without 
it, speculation reigned. 


Joun WILLIAM Dawson 


‘Two months before he died, Charles Hodge attempted to recruit a great 
Canadian geologist to Princeton.®! John William Dawson (1820-1899) 
had risen from humble origins to earn an international reputation. ‘The 
son of a bookseller, his childhood love of fossils and natural history 
had taken him first to the University of Edinburgh to study geology, 
then to geological surveys of his native Nova Scotia with the great Sir 
Charles Lyell, and finally to the principalship of McGill University 
in Montreal. He was widely praised for turning McGill into one of 
North America’s leading institutions (it had only one full time professor 
when he became principal). His scientific industry and accomplishment 
were evidenced in his many papers and reports on North American 
paleobotany. He was elected to the Royal Society in 1862, and gave its 
Bakerian lectures in 1870. He would go on to become the president of 
both the American and British Associations for the Advancement of 
Science (1882 and 1886 respectively), as well as the first president of the 
Royal Society of Ganada (1882). 

While his learning made him an attractive candidate for any uni- 
versity, Dawson’s Presbyterian convictions made him particularly so for 
Princeton. Dawson had been educated at the Pictou Academy, headed 
by the Presbyterian minister ‘Thomas McCulloch, who had encouraged 
his students to study nature as a path to nature’s God. After the publica- 
tion of his first geological work, Acadian Geology (1855), Dawson turned 
his attention to reconciling Genesis and geology. With his self-taught 
Hebrew and deep geological knowledge Dawson carved out a place for 
himself as a leading commentator on the relations between science and 
religion. His first work Archaia (1860) was later republished as the Origin 
of the World (1870), and followed by many other popular works.” 


l Sheets-Pyenson 1996, 87-89. Dawson’s call to Princeton is also discussed in 
Gundlach, 1995. The biographical sketch presented here draws largely on Sheets- 
Pyenson’s biography. 

® These included such books as The Story of Earth and Man (1873), The Chain of Life 
in Geological Time (1888), Modern Ideas of Evolution (1890), and The Meeting Place of Geology 
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Dawson had three main claims throughout these works: that Genesis 
provided an accurate prediction of knowledge gained by nineteenth- 
century science; that the scriptural account of human and geological 
history better fitted the facts than evolutionary theories; and that the 
reading of the Bible could be improved by using the light of scientific 
knowledge. Like Pusey and Hodge he made much use of the distinc- 
tion between fact and theory, but unlike them he gave natural science 
a more prominent role in biblical interpretation. As an authoritative, 
working paleobotanist, Dawson could speak more directly on the status 
of knowledge claims about the prehistoric past. He also seems to have 
been even more confident than Pusey and Hodge in claiming that real 
science and religion must be united in a fundamental harmony. 

Dawson argued that the book of Genesis recorded the history of 
creation in the same order as had been revealed by modern studies 
of cosmology and the fossil record. His modification of Hugh Miller’s 
day-age theory was by no means original, but his version of this view 
was the most widely published and authoritative of the later nineteenth 
century. Dawson was keenly aware that many late nineteenth-century 
critics saw reconciliations of Genesis and geology as hopeless—Glad- 
stone and Huxley engaged in a very public controversy over the ques- 
tion in the pages of the Nineteenth Century.’ Such opposition only made 
Dawson more careful and precise in defending his own reconciling work. 
Dawson fully accepted Lyell’s uniformitarian geology, and the antiquity 
of life, but unlike most of his scientific contemporaries, he claimed 
that God had prepared the way for humanity.” He saw Genesis and 
science united by their emphasis on a chaotic beginning, a progressive 
introduction of life, and the general harmony of their narrative order.” 
As he wrote in his later life, he saw in both the geological and biblical 
record “the presence of a Divine Plan pervading all the ages of the 
earth’s history and culminating in man...”°° 


and History (1894). These and other similar titles were widely reprinted in England, 
Canada, and the United States. 

© Gladstone 1885; Huxley 1885; Gladstone 1886; Huxley 1886. Dawson 1889, 
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5 “The geological order of animal life....agrees perfectly with that sketched by 
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Dawson was a consistent opponent of evolutionary theory, particularly 
when it was applied to humans. In his Modern Ideas of Evolution (1890), 
he provided a detailed survey of late nineteenth-century evolutionary 
theories, describing them under three headings: materialistic, agnostic, 
and theistic. His summary reveals a clear understanding of the differ- 
ences between evolutionists in the 1880s, and while he appreciated these 
distinctions, Dawson urged a number of scientific difficulties against 
all forms of evolution. As a paleontologist, he laid particular weight 
on the fossil record, which revealed an absence of transitional forms, 
long periods of species stability, and the sudden appearance of new 
species in geological history. 

Perhaps most remarkable, however, is his repeated insistence that 
evolutionists assume much that they then claim to have proved. Ernst 
Haeckel, for instance, assumes that embryological development (ontog- 
eny) is the model for what happened in evolutionary history (phylogeny), 
but Dawson claims that this is an analogy which is suggested but not 
demonstrated.” Because more complex organisms follow simpler ones 
in the fossil record, evolutionists assume that they have evolved from 
one another. Dawson quotes an evolutionist who was irresponsibly 
insouciant about the absence of evidence: the American neo-Lamarck- 
ian Othniel C. Marsh stated, “I need offer no argument for evolution, 
since to doubt evolution is to doubt science, and science is only another 
word for truth.” 

This kind of attitude was only too typical, Dawson lamented. ‘This 
was due to the “mind of the age,” which, he claimed 


craves a constant succession of exciting and sensational generalisa- 
tions... The true remedy for these evils is twofold. First, to keep specula- 
tion in its proper place as distinct from science and secondly to teach the 
known facts and principles of science widely. ... Speculations as to origins 
may have some utility if they are held merely as provisional or sugges- 
tive hypotheses. They become mischievous when they are introduced 
into text-books and popular discourses, and are thus palmed off on the 
ignorant and unsuspecting for what they are not." 


Like Hodge and Pusey, Dawson drew a sharp distinction between specu- 
lation and real science, although he granted that hypothesis might be 
useful if stmply recognized as a heuristic device. Nonetheless, he thought 


& Dawson 1890, 126-28. 
® Ibid., 52. 
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evolution dangerous, both because it was speculative, and because it 
invited confused thought about the nature of causation, the scientific 
method, and the metaphysics of nature.” Dawson was taking a stand 
on what had become a battleground about scientific method, although 
he did not acknowledge the views of his critics here: by introducing 
his philosophy of science into popular works, Dawson was himself 
attempting to counter the view that evolutionary theory was supported 
by a well-established scientific method.”! 

Evolution was less a scientific theory than a cultural maelstrom, 
which endangered both the masses and its scientific champions. Allud- 
ing to a passage in Darwin’s Life and Letters (1887) which notes Darwin’s 
distaste for music and poetry late in his life, Dawson paints a vivid 
parable of the dangers awaiting specialists who surrender their minds 
to speculation: 


Darwin, as he sits in marble on the staircase of the British Museum, 
represents a noble figure, made in the image of God.... As he appears in 
a recent biography, we see the same man paralysed by a spiritual atrophy, 
blinded and shut up in prison and chained to the mill of a materialistic 
philosophy where, like a captive Samson, he is doomed to grind all that 
is fair and beautiful in nature into a dry and formless dust. Would that he 
had lived to pull down the temple of Dagon with his own hands, even if 
an ephemeral reputation had perished in the ruins, and to avenge himself 
of the cruel enemies that had put out the eyes of his higher nature.” 


Dawson saw evolution as the result of “a strange mental hallucination” 
and called instead for a Protestant philosophy which valued science 
and freedom of inquiry.” 

The kind of approach he thought necessary is demonstrated by his 
calls to fearlessly combine science and scriptural interpretation. He 
argued that “neither men of science nor theologians have a right to 
separate what God in Holy Scripture has joined together, or to build 
up a wall between nature and religion, and write upon it ‘no thor- 


70 Dawson 1888, 262-65, and 1890, 13-16. 
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oughfare.’”’* This was a move made by many who wished to insulate 
Scripture from scientific developments. Pusey, for instance, in his later 
work had attempted to minimize connections between the two books.” 
In Dawson’s opinion however, the Bible’s references to nature meant 
that the scientific study of nature and history could help elucidate the 
meaning of Scripture. 

In one of his last works, The Meeting Place of Geology and History 
(1894), Dawson explored the relationship between recent geological 
history and ancient archeology, and concluded that the evidence of 
both substantiated the Middle Eastern origins of humans, a great, but 
local, Deluge, and the history of Semitic peoples as reported in the 
Bible. The Old ‘Testament in turn, was an excellent source of facts for 
historians and men of science.’° The higher criticism had attacked the 
truth of the book of Genesis, Dawson concluded, “but it seems to beat 
vainly against a solid rock.... The battle of historical and linguistic 
criticism may indeed rage for a time over the history and date of the 
Mosaic law, but in so far as Genesis is concerned, it has been practi- 
cally decided by scientific exploration.””’ Casting criticism as a vortex 
of fruitless debate, Dawson presents scientific facts as rock solid (as a 
geologist might well). In Dawson’s judgment, the solid facts of nature 
revealed by science told more about the truth of the biblical narrative 
than did the speculative musings of mere linguistic critics. This move 
seems to be based more on its rhetorical effectiveness and perhaps its 
appeal to science’s prestige than it does on a real comparative analysis 
of the value of textual criticism and geology. 

The weakness of Dawson’s argument was pointed out, naturally 
enough, by a biblical critic. In the March 1889 Contemporary Review, 
Samuel Driver, the great Oxford Hebrew scholar and English propo- 
nent of Wellhausen, gave a rather sharp notice of Dawson’s Modern 
Science in Bible Lands, beginning by noting that the book would have 
been improved by the omission of any mention of the Bible, and 
going on to ridicule Dawson’s Hebrew scholarship. For instance Daw- 
son translated the Hebrew deshe, commonly translated as “grass,” as a 
broader category of plant which included cryptogams: he did this in 
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part to reconcile the order of creation found in Genesis | with that 
of the fossil record. Driver took Dawson to task for his forced Hebrew 
translations and for his apparent dismissal of the philological evidence 
adduced by Biblical critics.” In the eyes of this biblical critic, Dawson 
was Clearly out of his depth. 

Dawson replied in the same journal, defending his approach and the 
role of science in interpreting Genesis. He wrote that 


if the... writer of Genesis was a mere literary forger of comparatively 
recent date, the reviewer [Driver] is much more likely than I to under- 
stand his ways. On the other hand, if he was as ancient as he professes 
to be, and more familiar with nature than with books, it is likely that 
statements in regard to the world around him or its origin may be better 
comprehended by a naturalist than a theologian.” 


He defended his translations, claiming that they were based on a better 
knowledge of nature than that shown by biblical critics. For instance, 
the idea that deshe could only be interpreted as grass, as Driver insisted, 
was negatived by the fact that in Gen. 1:11 the next class of plants 
mentioned is “herbs bearing seeds,” which of course includes the 
grasses. With a swipe at the donnish Driver, Dawson noted that “we 
can scarcely imagine that the knowledge of grass possessed by this old 
writer was limited to what he could learn from an Oxford lawn mowed 
so often that it can never go to seed.”®° 

In the face of criticism’s “pseudognosis,” and evolutionary specula- 
tion, Dawson stood behind the careful examination of facts, biblical and 
natural, which alone would reveal the fundamental harmony between 
Scripture and science. If the Bible were true, then a naturalist could 
understand the truths of nature it revealed. Attacking interpretations 
based on textual criticism by appealing to the facts of nature or archaeol- 
ogy was a common move among conservative Christians at the turn of 
the twentieth century. Well into the twentieth century, some English and 
American commentators defended the accuracy of pentateuchal history 
by appealing to archaeological discoveries in Palestine. For example, 
shortly after Dawson’s death, Driver’s critical approach was assailed by 
the Anglican Assyriologist A.H. Sayce in his Monument Facts and the Higher 
Critical Fancies (1904).®! The title alone testifies to the continued influence 
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of the popular rhetorical distinction between biblical fact and scholarly 
theory that we have seen in religious opposition to Darwinism. It is in 
this context that Dawson, a man of science, emphasized the harmony 
of facts revealed by the Bible and science in the same way that Pusey 
and Hodge had done, in very different environments. 


CONCLUSION 


Many studies have shown that local contexts can be crucial in under- 
standing differences in religious responses to Darwinism: studies by 
David Livingstone and Bradley Gundlach, for instance, have mapped 
the connections between circumstance and opinion in Presbyterian 
responses to evolution.” Less attention has been paid in recent work 
to common epistemological concerns among critics of Darwinism, 
such as the appeals to fact over theory that we see in men as different 
as Pusey, Hodge, and Dawson. Work by Theodore Bozeman, George 
Marsden, and others long ago established the significance of Baconian- 
ism in the development of American Protestantism. While Baconian 
rhetoric was part of the common language of early nineteenth-century 
theology, it was particularly valuable to those, like Hodge, who sought 
to distinguish between real science and mere speculation.” Pusey and 
Dawson made the same distinction. The similarities in their approach 
to Darwinism suggest that common epistemological concerns bridged 
their very different contexts. Clearly this is a trend which transcends 
the particularities of location and denomination which often serve as 
boundaries for historical research. While this study treats only English- 
speaking, transatlantic subjects, it offers a glimpse of the origins and 
development of the rhetorical move which has become particularly 
important in American antievolutionism. 

Much of the opposition to Darwinism was motivated by its implica- 
tions for Christian anthropology and its diminution of the role of God 
in nature. However, it would be wrong to treat the epistemological 
objections raised by these men as simple rationalizations for dismissing 
what seemed an intensely damaging theory. Many of their peers found 
it possible to admit various forms of theistic evolution which preserved a 
role for God as designer and creator, and which gave humans a special 
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role. Yet these alternatives were not acceptable to Pusey, Hodge, or 
Dawson. Pusey said that while evolution was not ruled out by Scrip- 
ture, he thought it a “mere imagination.” Hodge dismissed theistic 
evolutionary schemes as hypotheses, and Dawson held that they were 
vulnerable to scientific difficulties. ‘Their objections to theistic evolution 
were, like their objections to materialistic Darwinism, grounded in a 
concern that facts did not support the theory. 

For all three men, scientific and scriptural orthodoxy were both 
grounded in facts, while heresies—religious or scientific—grew out of 
unguarded speculation. Pusey and Hodge, whose writing careers began 
well before 1859, both held this position before the Origin of Species 
was published. All three of these authors accepted that the Bible had 
to be read, to some extent, in light of the idea that its language was 
accommodated to human understanding and to the historical circum- 
stances of its first readers. Galileo had been vindicated, and Earth 
was ancient—there was no point supposing that every common sense 
interpretation of a Scripture passage revealed a ‘fact.’ At the same time, 
however, they accepted the historicity or substantial truth of biblical 
events which the nineteenth century was fast consigning to the realm 
of myth.®** These they sought to substantiate by reference to scientific 
facts (as Dawson used his geological knowledge to argue for the Deluge, 
or Pusey used zoologies to defend the miracle of Jonah and the whale). 
Likewise these anti-Darwinians defended claims which they considered 
scriptural “facts” from contradiction by attacking problematic scientific 
narratives as hypothetical. 

The harmony they heard between science and Scripture gradually 
drifted out of tune with the changing theories and methods of Victorian 
science. By the mid-nineteenth century, the most eminent philosophers 
of science and scientists had established the constructive role of deduc- 
tion, hypothesis, and theory.® As science became independent of other 
bodies of knowledge, scientists could accept as true, hypotheses that were 
well-attested or probable, without thinking about their implications for 
religious claims or concerns. If anything, a broad turn towards positiv- 
ism made any reference to the nonnatural world anathema to many 
in the mainstream scientific community, regardless of their personal 
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religious beliefs. However, this represented a change from an older 
view that science and Scripture had to be viewed as forming a unified, 
mutually reinforcing whole. ‘The ‘warfare’ between science and religion 
arose at least in part because of the continued insistence of men like 
Pusey, Hodge, and Dawson that the science that contradicted Scripture 
was no science at all. 

There seems to have been little introspection in their position. While 
they admitted that both theologians and men of science could be guilty 
of speculation, they did not suspect that their own acceptance of the 
historical or scientific claims of the Bible might be built on unfounded 
assumptions. Their strong prior commitment to a “factual” reading of 
the Old Testament was reinforced by their own reading of nature and 
understanding of natural science. They seem not to have noticed (or 
disregarded) the many active discussions in contemporary philosophy 
of science about notions of fact and theory or the role of induction in 
science sounded out in contemporary philosophy of science. Herschel, 
Whewell, and Mill had debated with some sophistication the nature of 
induction, and the role of the mind in conceptualizing and organizing 
experience into hypotheses. Henry Fawcett, Chauncy Wright, Thomas 
Henry Huxley, and Asa Gray, among others, had argued in detail that 
Darwin’s method was not only scientific but worthy of praise and imi- 
tation: however, their discussions did not seem to have affected men 
like Pusey, Hodge, and Dawson.” These anti-Darwinians came to both 
science and Scripture with a theory of interpretation which posited that 
truth in one could only confirm truth in the other. 

For these men the Bible was a repository of fact which must har- 
monize with scientific facts, while their more broad-minded peers 
were treating more and more of the Bible as a collection of allegories 
or moral parables. While theistic evolutionists read accounts of the 
creation in the same way that Galileo read passages which spoke of 
the Sun “standing still,” these critics of Darwin held that the biblical 
account of creation meant more than passages which seemed to imply 
that Earth was flat or at the center of the universe. They did not 
explicitly lay out what made one scriptural passage ‘fact’ and another 
‘poetic diction,’ which suggests that they expected their audience to 
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understand and agree with their distinctions without any need for 
elaboration or argument. When science, by offering an interpretation 
of nature which contradicted their common sense understanding of 
the Bible, ignoring what seemed obvious to them, the science was mis- 
taken. Faced with what seemed to be speculative threats to scriptural 
truth from evolutionary theorists, Dawson, Pusey, and Hodge refused 
to give ground, despite the increasing cultural authority of science as 
the century progressed. 

Historian Frederick Gregory has outlined the difference between 
nineteenth-century theologians who held that knowledge was simply 
an internally coherent system and those who held that it actually 
corresponded with a real, external nature.” It might seem that men 
who had profound misgivings about current scientific theory might 
be tempted to view it as a mere system, unconnected with the world. 
But all three hoped that science was only temporarily off course, and 
that future generations might see it restored to its proper place as the 
handmaiden of religion. Pusey wrote that he hoped that “in days that 
I may not see God may raise up some naturalists who, in His hands, 
may destroy the belief in our apedom.””” Hodge saw the restoration of 
the harmony between science and religion coming about once men of 
science recognized that there were other classes of facts which ought to 
be recognized, and cited several eminent men of science who seemed 
exemplars of this properly respectful science.*! Dawson looked forward 
to the scientific “winnowing process” and saw that “our immediate suc- 
cessors may be able to secure the pure grains of truth after the chaff of 
unproved hypotheses have been swept away.”*” All looked to the future 
for the restoration of ‘real,’ religion-supporting scientific knowledge. 

To a reader familiar with the creationist debates of the late twentieth 
century, the approach of these anti-Darwinians will seem all too familiar. 
The distinction between fact and theory: the attempt to make Old Tes- 
tament miracles seem probable: the insistence that sound method is on 
the side of orthodoxy: and the willingness to disregard or explain away 
the evidence of the scientific community are hallmarks of a creationist 
movement which aspires to be a scientific counterculture. We see traces 
of all of these characteristics appearing within a few decades of the 
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Origin of Species and in diverse contexts. Given the history of creation- 
ism in America it seems likely that the popular reading of Baconian 
induction is descended most directly from the heirs of Hodge and other 
nineteenth-century American critics of Darwin, but as I have suggested 
here, the tendency was one which was not limited to America. 

I must close this paper on facts and theories with the recognition that 
my theory that epistemological concerns were central to anti-Darwin- 
ians rests on a small number of factual cases. However, I suspect that 
very similar opinions can be found in comments on science by other 
English speaking anti-Darwinians, and that they echo themes found 
in discussions of Biblical criticism. A similar tendency is discussed in 
Tord Simonsson’s study of religious responses to Darwin in Sweden.” 
If these men are representative of an Anglophone tradition, further 
research might discover others who shared their views. Pusey, Hodge, 
and Dawson shared a distrust of arguments which were built up out of 
probabilities and drew largely on historical evidence which they thought, 
especially in the case of evolution, an insufficient foundation. I have 
suggested that their appeal to a popular ideal of Baconian induction 
was more rhetorical than rigorously philosophical, but in so saying I do 
not wish to imply that their belief in fact and distrust of speculation 
was not genuine and deeply felt. To these men the Bible and nature 
alike were repositories of facts which could not contradict one another: 
on the contrary, the correct reading of either one could usefully inform 
the reading of the other. This view was held in common despite wide 
differences of opinion between them on other fundamental questions, 
such as church authority. While historical studies of particular religious 
reactions to science have been fruitful, comparative studies can uncover 
significant similarities between apparently disparate branches of nine- 
teenth-century anti-Darwinism. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE WILL TO MEANING: PROTESTANT REACTIONS TO 
DARWINISM IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY GERMANY 


Bernhard Kleeberg 


INTRODUCTION 


...the banner of progressive Darwinists carries the words: ‘Development 
and progress!’ From the camp of the conservative opponents of Darwin 
you hear the call: ‘Creation and species!’ The gulf that divides the two 
parties is growing from day to day, each day new weapons pro and contra 
are pulled up from every side; each day broader circles are taken hold 
of by this enormous movement! 


When zoologist Ernst Haeckel (1834—1919) used these words to describe 
the contemporary struggle of world views at the 38th Meeting of Ger- 
man Naturalists and Physicians in 1863, Darwin’s On the Origin of Species 
had been available to the German audience for three years—though not 
in its entirety. The translator had omitted one significant passage from 
the last chapter: “Light will be thrown on the origin of man and his 
history.” Even so, the discussions about the descent of man could not 
be postponed: The same year not only saw the translation of ‘Thomas 
Henry Huxley’s (1825-1895) Evidence to Man's Place in Nature, but also 
the publication of Lectures on Man, delivered by the radical Liberal Carl 
Vogt (1817-1895).* Vogt, who welcomed Darwin’s theory of descent, 
was already a familiar figure to the German public, as he had been one 
of the two main protagonists of the so-called “materialism struggle”: 
His writings had been harshly criticized by fellow physiologist Rudolf 


1 «6 


...auf der Fahne der progressiven Darwinisten stehen die Worte: ‘Entwicklung 
und Fortschritt!’ Aus dem Lager der konservativen Gegner Darwin’s tönt der Ruf: 
‘Schöpfung und Species!’ Täglich wächst die Kluft, die beide Parteien trennt, täglich 
werden neue Waffen für und wider von allen Seiten herbeigeschleppt; täglich werden 
weitere Kreise von der gewaltigen Bewegung ergriffen. ...” Haeckel 1863, 18. This and 
all following translations are mine, unless indicated otherwise. I am grateful to Michael 
Matt and Birte Voss-Spilker for bibliographical assistance. 

2 Cf. Darwin 1860. 

3 Cf. Huxley 1863; Vogt 1863. 
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Wagner (1805-1864), who called him a “frivolous materialist,” since 
Vogt not only regarded the activity of the soul as a mere function of 
nervous substance, but also claimed that God had been replaced by 
“blind, unconscious necessity.”* In Uber Menschenschöpfiung und Seelensub- 
stanz (1854), Wagner insisted on the sovereignty of religious doctrines in 
respect to science, warning of the moral consequences of materialism.” 
Vogt reacted with a polemical publication titled Aöhlerglaube und Wis- 
senschaft that saw four new editions in 1855. His articulate argument for 
the anti-idealistic and atheistic consequences of science caused a great 
sensation. It led to the emergence of even clearer polemical dichoto- 
mies within public debate: materialism versus idealism, spontaneous 
generation versus creation, atheism versus Christian faith, freedom 
versus authority, enlightenment versus obscurantism.° For the rest of 
the century, these dichotomies shaped all discussions between science 
and religion and hampered efforts to reconcile biblical accounts of man 
and nature with the new Darwinian explanations of natural develop- 
ment and anthropology. Thus, when Darwin’s theory was introduced 
to Germany, the theological audience was already struggling to combat 
the secular relativization or even the thorough-going dismissal of the 
scientific, philosophical, and social importance of the Bible, and was 
searching for arguments to underpin the biblical conception of reality 
and the moral and religious consequences it implied. 

The necessity of dealing with these intellectual challenges became 
even more obvious as other developments threatened the Christian 
churches. With the confiscation of a vast amount of church property 
during the early nineteenth-century process of secularization, the 
political and economic influence of the churches had been severely 
weakened. In addition to this, since the 1820s the Prussian state had 
tried to further its influence on the local Protestant denominations by 
creating the Union of Prussian Regional Churches, prompting a reac- 
tion from the Reformed and Lutheran churches which ultimately led 
to a split in German Protestantism.’ When other German states made 
similar efforts, more and more so-called free churches were founded in 
an attempt to establish independent and self-sustaining communities. 


* Wagner in Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung (Sept. 1851), cit. from Daum 1998, 295. 
Cf Vogt 1861. 

> Cf. Wagner 1854, 15-22. 

® Vogt 1855; cf. Daum 1998, 298f. 

7 Rohls 1997, 602. 
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These developments intensified in the 1860s and 1870s: after the revolu- 
tions of 1848/49, most local rulers had constituted themselves as head 
of the church, resulting in an immense heterogeneity of Protestant 
German theology connected to different theological schools and local 
environments.® This chapter intends to map out the boundary disputes 
between Protestant German theology and Darwinism. It discusses posi- 
tions ranging from monistic-idealistic approaches that totally converged 
with Darwinism to orthodox approaches that claimed the absolute 
incompatibility of science and religion, as well as various attempts at 
stressing their epistemological complementarity or independence. 


Monism, HISTORICAL CRITICISM, AND SPECULATIVE CHRISTOLOGY 


Above all others, it was Haeckel who polemicized against “dualistic 
theology” as the main enemy of evolutionary theory and the freedom 
of science. But it is worth noting that even Haeckel, the most prominent 
and widely read German ‘Darwinian’ of the time, argued that Darwin’s 
theory only furnished existing theories of ontogenetic and phylogenetic 
development with yet another explanation.” Darwin’s originality, accord- 
ing to Haeckel, merely consisted in having introduced natural selection 
as a second mechanism alongside Lamarck’s inheritance of characters 
acquired through the use and disuse of organs. Darwin had revived 
the Lamarckian theory of descent, as his theory of natural selection 
provided a solid causal-mechanical basis that connected the transfor- 
mation of organic forms with the physiological functions of heredity 
and adaptation. It was this alliance of Lamarckism and Darwinism 
that helped to “harmonically and thoroughly explain” the continuous 
progressive transmutation of species, and to integrate “the totality of 
the series of phenomena of organic nature into a single great harmonic 
picture.”!° Haeckel followed Goethe’s pantheistic vision of a developing 
natural whole. Accordingly, the theory of natural selection provided for 
the integration of past and present, organic and inorganic world, man 
and nature, and ultimately, even science and religion. Haeckel thus 


8 Cf FroböB 1903, 4. Concerning the choice of most of theologians discussed in 
this paper I follow Hübner 1966, Gregory 1992, and Rohls 2007. 

° Cf. the subtitles of Haeckel 1866, 1868a, and 1882. 

0“, gesamten allgemeinen...Erscheinungsreihen der organischen Natur in ein 
einziges groBes harmonisches Bild,” Haeckel 1866 II, 166f. 
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proposed a concept of natural theology based on the equation God = 
the law of causality. Devoid of the “unworthy anthropomorphism” of 
conceiving God as an “aerial vertebrate,” the law of causality served 
as an infinitely more sublime image of God,'! determining the beauty, 
harmony and order of nature in its unity and development. ‘Though 
Haeckel’s Monism cannot be understood as a form of natural theol- 
ogy in a strict sense, theological and teleological elements still were 
crucial to it. All natural events pointed to an everlasting order of a 
steadily improving nature, guaranteed by necessity. Monism thus pro- 
posed a secularized version of providentia generalis, characteristic until 
Haeckel’s late writings, where he introduced a Spinozistic concept of 
god-nature—theophysis—that exhibited all the transcendental qualities 
that had once belonged to the God of physicotheology.” 

Haeckel’s juxtaposition of “development and progress” and “cre- 
ation and species” was underpinned by a belief in progress that fitted 
perfectly with the optimistic undercurrent of the mid-century liberal 
bourgeoisie. Indeed, developmental thinking seemed to show that the 
defeat of the bourgeois revolution of 1848/49 was merely a minor 
setback in the universal and necessary line of progress.'? When Haeckel 
called Monism “the new natural religion,” he therefore claimed that 
scientific progress had finally allowed for a true understanding of the 
book of nature. This idea was based on a Lamarckian version of 
evolutionary epistemology, according to which the truth of the direct 
correspondence between scientific theories and natural facts was estab- 
lished in the course of phylogenetic development.'* On the basis of a 
new and absolute Monistic truth, scientists had become the priests of 
this ultimate form of natural theology, capable of solving the riddles 
of the universe and understanding the true meaning of nature. ‘This 
scientific religion was able to re-enchant the world that materialist like 
Vogt had described as the outcome of blind chance and necessity. It 
could thus fill the growing gap that the retreat of Christianity had 
opened up as it provided a self-assuring world view. Confronted with 
Monism, theology not only had to resist the implications of Darwin’s 
theory for the organic world, the explanations of which could now be 


' Haeckel 1866 II, 450f.; cf. Haeckel 1868, 15. 
2 Cf. Kleeberg 2005, 2007. 
B Cf. Sieferle 1989, Ritz 1996. 
14 Cf. Kleeberg 2005, 105-125. 
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based solely on chance and causality—1t also had to establish arguments 
against an allegedly modern world view that understood itself as the 
better kind of religion, in which the perception of nature had become 
an “act of worship.” 

All these threats to religious sovereignty shaped theological reactions 
to non-Christian accounts of the Bible. But there were also develop- 
ments within theology itself that challenged the traditional role and 
interpretation of the Bible, above all the emergence of the historical- 
critical method and its consolidation as a central part of biblical herme- 
neutics after 1800. Once Kant, Herder, and others had pointed out the 
importance of source criticism, the old doctrine of the inspiration of 
the Bible could no longer be easily upheld. The contents of the Bible 
became conceived as largely historical, and the hermeneutic question 
about the ultimate meaning of Scripture was substituted for the histori- 
cal one about how it had originated as a text. As Scripture nevertheless 
was still held to contain the word of God, the dogmatic postulate and 
the historical axiom stood side by side and had to be reconciled. The 
solution that tradition had suggested for this problem was the principle 
of accommodation, which from the time of the church fathers had been 
understood as God’s pedagogical attempt to ease the reception of the 
divine message by adapting it to the specific needs and apprehensions 
of the audience. This principle was modified in a crucial way, once the 
possibility of different authors of the Bible culturally conditioned under 
different circumstances, had been introduced. Regarding the biblical 
account of nature, this implied that incorrect depictions of reality 
might have been given, either as a consequence of the historical stage 
of scientific knowledge, or as a result of the biblical authors themselves 
having followed the principle of accommodation. This approach led 
some exegetes to a thoroughly historicizing interpretation of Scripture, 
as Georg Heinrici (1844-1915), professor for New Testament in Leipzig, 
bemoaned in an article on biblical hermeneutics in 1903."° 

The liberal Protestant theologian David Friedrich Strauss (1808-1874) 
became the epitome of this new kind of ‘unfaithful’ theology.” He 
stressed the historicity of the person ‘Jesus’, as well as the herme- 


5 Goerke 1913, 6. 
16 Cf. Heinrici 1899, 737f. 
1 Cf. Kuhn 1907. 
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neutical importance of distinguishing between the ideal and the literal 
meaning of the Bible. In his Leben Jesu, kritisch bearbeitet (1835/36), Strauss 
introduced his ‘mythical approach’ as a continuation of the allegorical 
interpretation: the Bible presents a mythology, “a kind of narration, 
covering primordial Christian ideas.”'* Speculative demythologization 
was introduced to eliminate the mythological content from the gospels 
in order to get to the real truth within. Strauss conceived this truth 
as the unity of God and Man, not rooted in the historical Jesus, but 
in mankind as such, Jesus being only part of the form, not the content 
of the idea of the divine man. Strauss advanced this approach in his 
Christliche Glaubenslehre (1840/41), introducing a “speculative Christol- 
ogy of mankind,” a post-Christian religion of humanity that allowed 
for a reconciliation with Darwinism. His Der alte und der neue Glaube 
(1872)® can be regarded as the most elaborate adaptation of theology 
to evolutionism, and it is not surprising that he referred to Haeckel’s 
Monistic religion when outlining his new approach. Strauss not only 
supported Haeckel and Huxley on the position that they held about the 
first appearance of life on Earth, in particular regarding the antidu- 
alistic conclusions that they had drawn, but he also defended the idea 
of the descent of man from the ape. He employed the same argument 
that Haeckel had used: it had to be regarded as being man’s greatest 
accomplishment to have worked his way up the entire ladder of evolu- 
tion.” The development of Strauss’s ideas is an excellent example of 
the secularization of biblical hermeneutics. Strauss dismissed everything 
except for historical-critical approaches, so that the historicization of 
Scripture led to an interpretation of the Bible as a mythological nar- 
rative, just like any other religious mythology. The stress that he put on 
the historical development of religion stemmed from a Hegelian back- 
ground, but it was easily reconciled with Darwinism on the basis of a 
common progressive and developmental thinking, even though Strauss 
argued that evolutionary theory had “abolished all natural teleology.”*! 
In the end, Strauss proposed a Monistic religion very much like that 
of Haeckel, merging theology and Darwinism. Haeckel even called 
Strauss “the greatest theologian of the nineteenth century.” Though 


B Strauss 1895. Cf. Rohls 1997, 604; Gregory 1992, 67-111. 
° Cf. Strauss 1873. 
2 Strauss 1873, 138. 
2! “Beseitigung aller Naturteleologie,” ibid., 144. 
Haeckel 1899, 357f; cf. Gregory 1992, 110f., Rohls 2007, 120f. 
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his writings alienated him from Protestant orthodoxy and led to him 
losing his job as professor of dogmatics in Zurich, after Strauss’s Leben 
Jesu all theological schools from the mid-nineteenth century onwards 
had to deal with the questions of the historical development of religion 
in general and that of the Bible in particular. 


EXCLUSIVE ALTERNATIVES: 
CONSERVATIVE THEOLOGICAL REACTIONS TO DARWINISM 


Provoked by the polemical position of Haeckel and his followers, 
many theologians did not follow Strauss’s Speculative Christology, but 
openly denied the possibility of reconciling Darwinism and Christian- 
ity. Hübner, Gregory, and Rohls have shown that a common argument 
held that science had illegitimately transgressed the boundaries of its 
epistemological realm. The influential neo-Lutheran Christoph Ernst 
Luthardt (1823-1902), one of the main protagonists of the Erweckungs- 
bewegung, argued that Darwinism misconceived the qualitative difference 
between man and animal, the huge gap that divided them: reason.” 
While the transmutation of species or even their common descent could 
not be empirically confirmed, creation and the constancy of species 
were warranted by both Scripture and Christian tradition, and were 
even backed up by observation.** Science and religion could only live 
side by side if science did not claim competence beyond the realm of 
material phenomena, while theology as the paramount discipline rightly 
exerted its authority on scientific questions. The natural sciences had 
to refrain from interfering with religious issues, to which they had only 
been encouraged to do by the Kulturkampf.” A slightly more cautious 
view was held by the conservative apologist and biblical realist Robert 
Benjamin Kübel (1838-1894), for whom the aims of the biblical and 
scientific accounts of nature differed. While science explained how mat- 
ter developed, theology asked why something had come into being.”° 
Kübel distinguished between the scientific and the theological content 


° Luthardt 1897, 85. 

** Cf. Luthardt 1880, 172; cf. Hübner 1966, 39—41. 

3 Luthardt 1967; cf. Rohls 2007, 124. Between 1871 and 1887 Prussia and the 
German Reich under chancellor Otto von Bismarck (1815-1898) tried to minimize 
the political and educational influence of Catholicism, which affected the Protestant 
side as well, since all those who argued for the freedom of church, tended to be seen 
as reactionary “Ultramontanists.” Cf. Schatz 2002, 536f. 

°° Kübel 1883, 245. 
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of the Bible, but did not argue that they relied on different epistemolo- 
gies—the biblical account of creation causally explained the origins of 
nature just as science in turn explained natural development. Hence 
the direct creation of man was indisputable. If the human ‘Geist’ was 
a vital power deriving from God, man’s first appearance could never be 
explained by immanent natural development. Man had been created 
in a “specific act of God,” “God’s immediate, personal interference 
ad hoc.””’ Similarly, conservative theologian Carl Glaubrecht claimed 
to be able to harmonize science and religion on the basis of facts. 
His “new empirical philosophy of nature” converged with Scripture” 
because of the unity of two kinds of facts: empirical facts and “facts 
of faith” related either to external sensory experience and thus to 
knowledge, or to the internal experience of transcendental things and 
thus to the “certainty of belief,”’’? which was much stronger than that 
of experience, since it affected the whole life.” Though the Bible was 
not a textbook about nature and its content had been accommodated 
to human understanding, in cases of seeming incompatibility it was the 
interpretation of scientific facts rather than the interpretation of Scripture, 
that had to be rejected.” 

A highly instructive example for boundary disputes at the same 
epistemological and ontological level is that of the leading conserva- 
tive Lutheran Otto Zöckler (1833-1906), whose Theologia Naturalis was 
published in the same year as the German translation of the Origin 
of Species. ZOckler identified materialists as the primary opponents of 
a revelatory natural theology. Although scientifically, materialism was 
“totally dead,” natural theology for Zöckler had to integrate objects of 
experience and the evidence of experimental science, fighting carnal 
realism with the pneumatic realism of Scripture.*’ The Theologia Naturalis 
aimed at the “verification of the fundamental consilience of the book 
of nature and of revelation,”” trying to conceive of God from nature 


7 “Eine spezifische Gottesthat aber heißt s. v. a. unmittelbares, persönliches Ein- 
greifen Gottes ad hoc;” Kübel 1883, 252; cf. Hübner 1966, 42f and Rohls 2007, 
124f. 

2 Glaubrecht 1878/1881, vol. 2, 6f. 

*° Ibid., 9f; on consilience as the unity between science and religion in William 
Whewell cf. Vidal/Kleeberg 2007, 395f. 

3 Ibid., 10, 301. 

3! Cf. ibid., 6f., vol. 1, IVf.; Hübner 1966, 38f. 

3 Cf. Zöckler 1860, 281ff; on Zöckler cf. Rohls 2007 and Gregory 1992, 112-159. 

3 “Nachweisung des wesentlichen Einklangs zwischen dem Buch der Natur und 
dem der Offenbarung,” Zöckler 1860, II. 
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without following the principles of a theologia rationalis. Instead of being 
based on a perception of God derived solely from “explanation and 
observation of an objective nature,” it had to be based on revelation, 
on the principle of a “hopeful expectation” of the coming of the realm 
of Christ.** Since the unaided mind was not capable of true knowledge, 
it was “almost unnatural” to want to know God adequately from other 
sources and to “worship him from principles other than his own and 
immediate declarations in revelation.” Natural revelation was but a 
“preliminary and shadowy step,” while natural theology extended and 
elucidated the biblical and ecclesiastical teaching of faith. It followed the 
doctrine of credo ut intelligam in order to “illustrate the book of revelation 
by means of the book of nature, and to interpret the latter with help 
of the former.” This might be achieved by natural theology helping 
science to “see God and his finger in all creatures, to see through the 
mantle of the natural organism into the invisible cogs of eternity that 
are hidden behind it. 

Zockler’s negative account of unaided human perception and ratio- 
nality corresponded with a contempt for the world, necessitated by 
the principle of hopeful expectation, that called for a positive-anagogical 
comparison between this world and the next.” The method of natural 
theology was to progress from an analogical-symbolical to an anagogical- 
typical consideration of nature. In promoting a factual symbolism in 
the tradition of the Augustinian allegoria in factis, Zöckler’s method 
relied on the immediate tie between nature and Scripture in biblical 
imagery, symbolism, and metaphorical language as the “sometimes 
objective, sometimes absolute norms and tests for the interpretation of 
nature.” Zöckler thus demanded that scientific explanations of nature 
should follow the principles of biblical hermeneutics, in order to detect 


3+ «[E]ine auf Begründung und Betrachtung der objectiven Natur...beruhende 


Gotteserkenntnis,” ibid. 2; cf. V and If. 

3 “Tenn es ist geradezu unnatürlich, Gott aus anderen Principien verehren zu wollen, 
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38 Cf. ibid., 195-199. 
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imperceptible patterns of natural phenomena that corresponded to types 
of the symbolical, allegorical and parabolical representations used in 
Scripture.“ This “positive criticism of biblical symbolism” resulted in the 
insight that “[a]ll natural beings in their innermost divinely determined 
essence match with the meaning implied by the symbolism of Holy 
Scripture,” the essence of all natural creatures being their eschatologi- 
cal and teleological character, revealed by “biblical physics.”*! Based 
on observation and experiment,” the sciences only helped to extend 
biblical symbolism to all natural things. 

Here, Zöckler drew heavily on natural philosopher Gotthilf Hein- 
rich von Schubert’s (1780-1860) dualistic epistemology of nature, a 
romanticized version of natural theology inspired by Friedrich Wilhelm 
Schelling (1775-1854), which distinguished between two forms of per- 
ception of nature—the sober scientific “day-view’ on individual natural 
phenomena and the ‘night-view’ of nature, the contemplation of nature 
hinting at the divine oeconomia naturae. The idea that the transcendental 
dimensions of the world could be grasped directly was observable not 
only in the Liberal Protestantism of Friedrich Daniel Schleiermacher 
(1768-1834) with his romantic “theology of consciousness,” but also 
in the concept of Ahnung (intuition) as the epistemological mode of 
“unmediated knowledge,” which Jakob Friedrich Fries (1773-1843) 
had introduced.* For Fries, to believe meant to deny all limitations on 
knowledge, while Ahnung formed a necessary prerequisite for real scien- 
tific knowledge, since it was “the feeling that the eternal was reflected, 
albeit in an imperfect and restricted manner, in the finite.” Hence, 
Ahnung showed that causal explanations were comprised within a realm 
of absolute causes, which the beauty and harmony of nature reflected. 
The individual and subjective dimension of reveling in nature was 
understood to bring about a kind of unmediated access to the truth 
of nature as a whole—a truth felt, which was able and necessary to 
frame the detailed knowledge of scientific or philosophical analysis of 
the phenomena. In this sense, scientific reasoning and aesthetic con- 
templation formed two sides of an epistemological com—an idea that 


© Thid., 2044f 
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allowed one to integrate knowledge and belief into mediation theol- 
ogy and into science. Interestingly, those scientists who were opposed 
to romantic theosophy and who instead followed the philosopher and 
physicist Fries’s differentiation between knowledge and aesthetic feel- 
ings—in particular Johannes Müller (1801-1858) and Matthias Jacob 
Schleiden (1804-1881)—transmitted this Friesian legacy to Haeckel, 
the complementarity of science and aesthetics forming the core of 
Monistic natural theology. With Haeckel and his followers, such as 
Wilhelm Bölsche (1861-1939), an aesthetics of nature took the place 
of religion, alluding to nature’s beauty, harmony, and order in a secu- 
larized argument from design. 

Nevertheless, Zöckler did not set out the mutual dependence of the 
epistemologies of knowledge and belief. Instead, for him, “biblical 
physics” provided the method to understand the true essence of natural 
phenomena, while science only served theology: natural hermeneutics 
followed the principles of biblical hermeneutics.“ His Geschichte der 
Beziehung zwischen Theologie und Naturwissenschaft (1877/79) was intended to 
assist in the development of biblical hermeneutics and the comparative 
history of religion.** Zöckler opened his introduction with a reference to 
the renowned biologist Karl Ernst von Baer (1792-1876), the founding 
father of embryology in the 1820s to 1850s, whose theory of ontogenetic 
development Haeckel, amongst others, had incorporated.” Von Baer 
rejected the theory of natural selection and saw a necessity for reconcil- 
ing science and religion, since science could never provide answers to 
the ultimate questions of life. He was sympathetic to the Mosaic account 
of creation, since the origin of man from earthly dust—if understood 
as a physical substance—presented a “truth that science has never gone 
beyond.” At a time when the theories of Darwin and of Haeckel had 
already become very popular, this statement of von Baer served as an 
example for Zöckler of a peaceful coexistence of science and religion 
which in the course of the Kulturkampf was increasingly deemed to be 
impossible. Though Zöckler held that the doctrine of natural selection 
was the malady of the times’! he appreciated the implicit teleology of 


4 Cf. Kleeberg 2007b, 199-201; Kleeberg 2005, ch. II, HI, VII. 

7 Zöckler 1860, 220. 

® Cf. Zöckler 1877/1879, vol. I, 7. 
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universal progressive development, which corresponded to ecclesiastical 
and exegetical progress.” 

Zockler’s reference to the relationship between biblical exegesis and 
the rational progress of knowledge not only acknowledged scientific 
progress, but also hinted at the dependence of exegesis on the peculiar 
knowledge and world views of the time: a historical perspective regard- 
ing the interpreters of Scripture had to be taken up, since their Chris- 
tian faith did not put them outside the particular world views of their 
time. Even so, the consequences that Zöckler drew from the necessity 
of applying historical-critical methods to Scripture differed from those 
of Strauss, since Zöckler conceived historical development as a part of 
divine eschatology. According to Zöckler, Scripture provided eternal 
truths about the essence of natural things, but the way in which these 
truths appeared in a specific historical form depended on the stage of 
history. Therefore, biblical hermeneutics had to analyze the relation- 
ship between the (active) accommodation of the word of God and the 
(passive) adaptation of the prevalent patterns of thought. The history of 
exegesis showed that the biblical account of the world might not only 
have been consciously and deliberately altered in order to enhance its 
comprehensibility—it also demonstrated that it necessarily could not 
provide empirical knowledge of man and nature at a level beyond the 
scientific development of the time. In this respect, Zockler seemed 
to present a christianized Hegelian theory of development, wherein 
progressive stages of exegetical truth corresponded directly to the 
unfolding of salvation history. Science, defined as [the] experimental 
and descriptive investigation into nature, was also part of this history: 
the scientific-utilitarian revolution of the late eighteenth century cor- 
responded to a stage in salvation history, because the biblical promise 
of man’s mastery over nature had now finally been achieved.” Still, 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection was but a transitory phenomenon 
following the naturalistic Zeitgeist, which would one day be superseded 
by a higher stage of knowledge.” 

Just as the Darwinists constantly spoke of the ‘dogma of creation’ or 
the ‘dogma of the constancy of species’ as opposed to ‘true scientific 


5 Cf. ibid., vol. 1, 8. 
5 Ibid., vol. 1, 72f. 
5t Cf. ibid., vol. 2, 697, 779. 
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knowledge,’ Zöckler called the theory of descent the “Darwin-Haeckel- 
Dogma,” or the “ape-origin-dogma.”” The modern theory of descent 
only used certain experiential statements from embryology, paleontol- 
ogy, and breeding practices in a way that suggested a gradual evolu- 
tion of man from the apes. Early transformationists had speculated 
on this hypothesis without scientific solidity, and modern evolutionists 
only gave it a scientific coating.” Zöckler judged harshly the Darwin- 
ist Hypothesengebdude as a “chain of pseudo-arguments,” “scientifically 
untenable,” and “pathological,” since it lacked the support of observed 
evidence.” Following a neo-Baconian epistemology that based truth solely 
on observation and experiment, Zöckler made use of the nonexperien- 
tial character of the theory of descent to point out its “insurmountable 
flaws.”°* Since empirical observation had never shown anything other 
than constant species, any alleged similarities between man and animal 
had to be dismissed as mere “products of imagination,” invented to 
fit [in] with the “scientific novel” of Darwinism, instead of relying on 
“sober observation.” In the end, Darwinism, according to Zöckler’s 
newly self-confident proclamation, turned out to show all the features 
of the literary imagination: it was constructed as a tantalizing narrative 
based on imagination, a fiction as opposed to the facts that supported 
the biblical account of nature. 

While in form Zöckler argued on the same level as the sciences, he i 
content argued on the basis of Christian faith.® The biblical account of 
the unity of mankind deriving from Adam and Eve rested on empirical 
evidence—physiological facts, morphological observations, and linguistic 
as well as archeological support”! Psychological and moral evidence 
also confirmed the propositions of Scripture, and in addition implied 
how racial differences began: races were thoroughly similar in their 
capacity to take part in the higher tasks of reason, “even with races 
that have degenerated in the course of the millennia so that the sparkle 


5 Cf. Zöckler 1903, 619f.; Haeckel called every statement opposed to evolutionary 
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of the divine light of dignity has almost completely vanished.”® The 
general notion of linear phylogenetic development was wrong, Zöck- 
ler stated, pointing to the synchronicity of the a-synchronal: highly as 
well as very poorly developed cultures coexisted throughout history. If 
different stages of history could occur simultaneously, the same held 
true for stages of natural development. ‘Thus man and early animals 
could have been created at the same time. Even so, Zöckler’s extensive 
references to ethnographic and historical evidence necessitated at least 
an adaptation of biblical chronology to prehistory. Even if he did not 
follow the dimensions of time that prehistoric anthropology proposed, 
since there were no criteria on which to propose reliable dates,” 
Zockler tried nevertheless to reconcile them with biblical chronology. 
The biblical account of natural history could not be wrong in itself, 
but the metaphorical (anagogical) language used might be specific to 
the time when it was compiled. While other conservative theologians 
either stuck to a literal interpretation of the Hexaemeron as consisting 
of twenty-four hour days, followed the ‘hypothesis of restitution’ in 
the manner of the orthodox Lutheran Franz Delitzsch (1813-1890), 
or interpreted the Hexaemeron simply as six divided acts of creation, 
Zöckler, like Luthardt, extended the six days to six larger time periods. 
A critical consideration of biblical chronology allowed for an age of 
mankind “several millennia higher” than commonly acknowledged 
according to Zöckler.”® Within this broader time frame, he asserted 
a direct causal effect of original sin on the development of mankind, 
which would reconcile biblical with scientific chronology: the “principle 
of sin or the spirit of Cain” had an accelerating effect on the division 
of the originally united mankind into different races. ‘This had not been 
taken into account by naturalistic anthropologists who instead believed 
in “myriads of years” of development.” 


® Ibid., 624; cf. Gregory 1992, 140-147. 

® Ibid., 625f. 

% The hypothesis of restitution assumed that a catastrophe of unknown length had 
taken place between Gen. 1:1 and 1:2; see Delitzsch 1861, 60f. 
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given in Genesis 5 and 11 seemed to have been composed on the basis of a symbolic 
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Even though Zöckler regarded Darwin’s theory as an indicator of 
human perfection, which strengthened the idea of historical progress 
and undermined polygenetic theories that were opposed to the mono- 
genetic descent from Adam and Eve,” he judged it wrong with respect 
to the (common) descent of the organic world and in questioning the 
exceptional position of man. Racial differences were but the product of 
moral brutalization and thus were the effect of a degeneration of man, 
originally the imago dei. When Zockler proposed his thoroughly anti- 
Darwinian theory of speciation by moral decay in 1903, neo-Lamarck- 
ian, neovitalistic, and other non-Darwinian theories which stressed 
the finality of natural processes, had started to gain more and more 
ground.” Thus, it had become much easier to challenge the alleged 
truth of the theory of descent by referring to opposing interpretations 
of empirical data.” Zockler’s idea that the ‘principle of sin’ had the 
status of an additional factor at work in evolution as a process that could 
directly be intervened in by God could be linked to the recent outcomes 
in experimental embryology. The idea of the concerted influence of 
material and nonmaterial factors was familiar to Zöckler. Neo-vitalistic 
theorists had reintroduced it into their work in order to explain pecu- 
liarities in embryogenetic development—in the 1890s, experiments had 
shown that the prevailing mechanistic theory of development failed to 
explain the teleomorphic character of the differentiation processes of 
organisms. Neovitalistic authors like Hans Driesch (1867-1941) thus 
launched a nonmaterial ‘additional factor,’ which supposedly led the 
development of organisms toward their intended ¢eloi, while claiming 
to adhere solely to the scientific authority of empirical experiments.”! 
For Driesch and others, the explanatory gap in mechanistic approaches 
could now be filled by an immanent principle of organic formation or 
even by a transcendent principle such as divine interference. Encour- 
aged by these new findings about ontogenetic development, conservative 
Protestants like Zöckler ultimately dismissed Darwinism, holding that 
the biblical references to nature and man were correct, even if they 
had to be interpreted with care, since revealed meaning differed from 
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literal meaning. Science might be able to deliver empirical knowledge 
about nature, but this knowledge had to be interpreted and warranted 
in order to be understood. It only formed the first step in the process 
of gaining knowledge. As human reason since the Fall was flawed, a 
correct interpretation of empirical facts depended on the assistance 
of revelation. Without the help of the redeemer, knowledge could not 
be gained, and no religion of humanity could ever prevail over the 
“blood-dripping specter of nihilism.”” 


COMPLEMENTARY RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION IN LIBERAL 
PROTESTANT THEOLOGY 


Just as some British theologians had fewer problems in coming to terms 
with Darwinism because of their common roots in the natural theology 
of William Paley (1743-1805), so many liberal German theologians 
shared with German biologists a common tradition of Idealism and 
Romanticism. If biologists therefore did not openly challenge the Chris- 
tian religion as such—as Haeckel and his followers did—their positions 
could often easily be reconciled with religion, especially if they came 
from morphology, a discipline with a disposition towards teleological 
explanations. One of the most elaborated attempts at ‘mediation theol- 
ogy’ was undertaken by Rudolf Schmid (1828-1907).” As Rohls has 
pointed out, Schmid rejected materialistic interpretations of nature, 
but nevertheless was convinced that he was not in conflict with Dar- 
win when integrating causal development into a teleological theism.” 
In his Die Darwin’schen Theorien und thre Stellung zur Philosophie, Religion 
und Moral (1876), Schmid claimed that the absolute peace between the 
freedom of scientific investigation and the “unwithered maintenance 
of all our religious properties” was due to “one function of the mind 
directly depending on the other.”” Science and religion formed an 
epistemological whole of complementary knowledge, based on the 
mutual supplementation of different perspectives—what science called 
‘causality,’ religion termed ‘divine acts.’ Religion would have to expel 
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accommodated scientific ideas, if these were proven wrong, just as sci- 
ence would have to be open to change concerning the religious insights 
it had incorporated.” Schmid thought of religious and scientific truths 
as following the same procedures of justification. Provided scientific 
truths were not mixed up with their natural philosophical interpretations,” 
science and religion pointed to the same fundamental truth—God. The 
advancement of scientific knowledge about the development of the 
universe simply amplified our knowledge about divine activity.’ In a 
similar vein, the Swiss reform theologian Heinrich Lang (1826-1876) 
argued in 1873 that religion and the natural sciences should not mutu- 
ally restrict their explanations, as there was a unity of mind and matter 
in God.” He was here alluding to the complementarity of subjective 
religious feelings and objective scientific reasoning discussed above. 
When in Das naturwissenschafiliche Glaubensbekenntnis eines Theologen®® 
(1906), Schmid proposed a teleological interpretation of nature, he, like 
Zockler and many others, was encouraged by the regrowth of Lamarck- 
ian and vitalist scientific approaches since the 1880s. His attempt to 
combine theology with vitalism and with the theory of descent was not 
too peculiar, since many followers of Darwin now held teleological 
positions. In Britain, where natural theology following Paley’s popu- 
lar formulation of the argument from design was strongest, even the 
majority of the scientists themselves “retained the view that the material 
universe must have a moral purpose.”® Thus it was convenient to refer 
to the second outstanding father of the theory of natural selection, 
Alfred Russel Wallace (1823-1913), who at the end of the 1880s had 
reintroduced a theistic notion to his interpretation of nature in order 
to explain the higher faculties of man and to fight off the idea that a 
blind necessity ruled in nature. Referring to the “spiritual essence” as 
the outcome of “workings of a higher nature which has not been devel- 
oped by means of the struggle for material existence,”*’ Wallace joined 
natural theologians in their argument that certain phenomena were too 
complex to be explained without alluding to a higher force. Darwin- 
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ian theory lent “a decided support to a belief in the spiritual nature 
of man,” since the intellectual and moral faculties of man could not 
have been developed under the law of natural selection, but had their 
adequate cause in “the unseen universe of Spirit.”®’ As long as general 
providence rather than direct interference was involved, Wallace and other 
Darwinists had no problems with integrating religion and evolutionary 
theory.** Like them, Schmid based his concept of an interdependency of 
science and religion, of reason and faith, on the idea of an underlying 
plan of nature. Yet he regarded religion as superior to science, claim- 
ing that in the end general providence would lead to mind prevailing 
over matter. He conceived the agency of this plan as an immaterial 
force affecting nature from the outside. Ultimately, this force was part 
of the divine plan.® If teleology as the crucial principle of any kind 
of religion could be saved or even integrated with Darwinism, religion 
and science might peacefully coexist. Hence, biblical hermeneutics had 
to maintain that the essence of scriptural references to nature lay in 
accounts of nature’s teleological structure, while literal interpretations 
could easily be dismissed. 


THe UNCERTAINTY OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE CERTAINTY OF BELIEF 


An interesting figure beyond the boundaries of academic theology is 
Emil Pfennigsdorf (1868-1952), professor of practical theology in Bonn. 
The Protestant pedagogue recommended his popular bestseller Christus 
im modernen Geistesleben (1899) to candidates for confirmation as a means 
to fight the growing number of anti-Christian intellectual tendencies in 
the “severe struggle for Weltanschauung.”®® Pfennigsdorf had a thor- 
oughly positive view of science: the nineteenth century was the century 
of new scientific insights and enormous technical progress, the century 
in which man would fulfill God’s command to be the master over 
nature to a new extent, as the steamboat accelerated proselytization.”” 
Accordingly, the deep breach between the sciences and Christianity 
was not the result of science as such, but of new false beliefs about the 
autonomy of man and nature, which led to immorality and arbitrary 
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action. These beliefs were based on the materialist conviction that the 
universe was ruled by blind chance and necessity, the latest example for 
the new scientific religion being Monism. In particular, it was Haeckel’s 
Welträtsel that had put forward an unacceptable account of religion and 
Scripture, as it condemned the canonical gospels without any scientific 
thoroughness, clear reasoning, proofs, or substantiation.” 

This critique is illuminating, since it gives us a clue about the epis- 
temological values that Pfennigsdorf held to be relevant in science 
and religion: thoroughness, accuracy, necessity of proof, and rational 
justification. But unlike science, only religion was able to bridge the 
gap between creative and sentient man and cold and insentient nature, 
because it was—in this respect like art— based on personal experience.” 
In questions of epistemology, Pfennigsdorf followed the systematic theo- 
logian Martin Rade (1857-1940), who edited the influential journals 
Christliche Welt and Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche. Rade regarded the 
differences between scientific and religious interpretations of man and 
nature as differences of perspective, based on diverging modes of experience.”° 
He foresaw no conflicts between science and religion arising, as long as 
both stayed within their ontological, methodological, and explanatory 
boundaries. These boundaries were constituted by four distinctions: 
(1) the visible versus the invisible world, (2) observation, experiment, 
and calculation versus authority, (3) the individual part versus the whole, 
and (4) causality versus teleology.”' Similarly, Pfennigsdorf differentiated 
between the “sensible, perceivable, impersonal” objects of the sciences 
and the “invisible spiritual world... behind, above and within the vis- 
ible world.” It was useless to try to find the “soul with a scalpel,” as 
physiologist Rudolf Virchow (1821-1902) had once stated, since to 
believe “is not to doubt the invisible.” Scripture was clear in that point: 
God is a spiritual being, invisible and forever concealed from the 
“unhallowed curiosity” and the “vain conceit of knowledge” (Wis- 
sensdiinkel), only willing to reveal himself to the penitent and pure 
hearted. As only the materialistic interpretation of Darwin’s theory 
would create an antagonism, only a “mechanical interpretation of Holy 


88 Ibid., 29. 

8 Ibid., 2. 

2 Cf. Rade 1898, 32-34. 

°! Cf. ibid., 21-26, cf. 36f. 
“... [der] unsichtbaren Geisteswelt, die hinter, über und in der sichtbaren Welt 
sich aufbaut,” ibid., 32. 

3 “Nichtzweifeln...an dem, was man nicht siehet.” Ibid., 32f. 
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Fig. 2. Kepplerbund gegen Häckel. Haeckel’s followers derided their opponents like 
Dennert and the members of the “Keplerbund” as ape-like brutes. The caption from 
this anonymous caricature from 1909 reads: “It is remarkable that above all others those 
human beings oppose most severely against the descent from the apes who in respect 
to their own stage of brain-development have least risen above them.” Reproduction by 
the author, taken from Erich Zander, ed., Lustige Blätter No. 5, XXIV Jahrgang (Berlin: 
Verlag der lustigen Blatter, 1909), 4 


Scripture”®* was problematic, that is, a literal exegesis as opposed to the 
spiritual and moral interpretation that served to elevate humanity. 
On this basis, Pfennigsdorf called it a delusion to think science would 
contradict belief, alluding to Eberhard Dennert (1861-1942), editor 
of the journal Glaube und Wissen, and founder of the Aeplerbund zur 


% Cf. ibid., 28. 
°° Cf. ibid., 28, 32. 
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Förderung der Naturerkenntris (1907), which represented a reaction to the 
founding of the Monzstenbund (1906). In Bibel und Naturwissenschaft (1904), 
also intended as a guide for the youth, Dennert distinguished between 
three stages in the process of gaining knowledge: sensory perception 
(which might be deluded), reasoning (which is never absolute, but 
always human), and comparison with (historical) experience.” Since the 
history of human knowledge was related to a history of errors, every 
stage of the epistemological process contained uncertainties, render- 
ing absolute knowledge impossible. ‘There was no difference between 
knowledge and belief—knowledge being more or less warranted belief, 
and vice versa.” Yet the certainty of religious belief went beyond that 
of scientific knowledge, since it formed an integral part of human life 
and morality, supported by inner experience and revelation.” Thus, 
its aim was different from that of scientific knowledge, which found its 
boundaries in the external world.” 

Like Dennert, Pfennigsdorf distinguished between the aims of sci- 
ence and religion, each of which followed different epistemologies. 
The Christian searched for the aim of things, asking ‘to which end?’, 
ultimately looking for the meaning of life and death, a question to 
which science could never provide an answer. '®® Science, on the other 
hand, investigated the causes of phenomena, explaining them by 
(experimentally) recurring to other known phenomena. Yet science and 
religion were both based on facts, and even the epistemological status 
of material scientific and mental religious facts was the same.'®! This 
line of reasoning is revealing, as it displays an amalgam of Platonic- 
Augustinian thoughts and modern neurophysiological insights. Since 
the early nineteenth century, physiological concepts on the subjectivity 
of perception had evoked epistemological uncertainties that scientists 
tried to dissolve by either assuming an innate natural knowledge with 
Haeckel and others, or by enforcing a “mechanical objectivity” that 
tried to push back the flawed human element in research.'®? When 
prominent physiologist Emil du Bois-Reymond (1818-1896) put forward 


% Cf. Dennert 1904, 11-20. 
” Ibid., 20f. 
8 Thid., 22f., 27f. 
9 Ibid., 53. 
10 Thid., 33f. 
101 Cf. ibid., 35. 
102 Cf. Daston and Gallison 1992, Kleeberg 2004. 
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his formula of scientific agnosticism ignoramus et ignorabimus in 1872,'°% 
it met the needs of apologetics perfectly. Theologians alluded to his 
statements about the insurmountable limits of scientific knowledge, 
which du Bois-Reymond had conceived to be the consequence of the 
narrowness of the senses, the limits of reason, and the inexhaustibility 
of the world. Reason could never grasp the riddles of the unwerse, since 
every answer only led to more questions. It was precisely this “inex- 
haustibility of the world” that was “a sign of its divine origin,”'®* since 
it corresponded to the principle of the abundance of natural objects. If 
scientists tried to solve questions of meaning, they left the boundaries 
of scientific explanation and entered the realms of belief, presenting 
convictions that were mere superstition as opposed to religious knowl- 
edge based on the “experienced realities” of faith.!° 

Pfennigsdorf linked this position to the ideas of Gustav Theodor 
Fechner (1801-1887), who from his research on the physiology of aes- 
thetic perception drew dualistic consequences that followed in the tradi- 
tion of the neo-Platonic differentiation between mundus intelligibilis and 
mundus sensibilis.'°° Citing Fechner, Pfennigsdorf regarded the appearance 
of objects in the perceptionally restricted human mind as a “weak reflec- 
tion of the rich variety of the qualities of the external world.”!°’ This 
epistemological uncertainty had important consequences for the status 
of belief in contrast to knowledge: even in everyday life all knowledge 
rested on belief. Due to the physiology of the senses, human percep- 
tion could not obtain true knowledge from empirical evaluation—since 
there was no ultimate certainty about the world, all knowledge was 
based on trust.! While Christian belief could unite individual facts to 
a harmonic whole, science only explained mechanical relations. Follow- 
ing the philosopher Rudolf Hermann Lotze (1817-1881), Pfennigsdorf 
now described natural laws as scientific constructions to explain the 
uniformity of natural phenomena and processes: natural laws were 
nothing but “Denkformeln, used to bring to mind the regularity of natural 


103 Cf. du Bois-Reymond 1882. 

10t “Gerade die Unerschöpflichkeit der Welt ist ein Zeichen ihrer göttlichen Her- 
kunft.” Ibid., 39. 

105 Cf. Pfennigsdorf 1907, 35-42. 

106 Cf. Fechner 1904. 

107 «schwachen Abglanz von der reichen Mannigfaltigkeit der Qualitäten der 
Außenwelt,” Pfennigsdorf 1907, 36f. 

108 “Selbst im natürlichen Leben beruht alle unsere Erkenntnis auf dem Glauben.” 
Ibid., 86. 
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processes.”'°° With Lotze, Pfennigsdorf followed the Kantian-Friesian 
epistemological tradition of the coherence theory of truth. According 
to this theory, as Gregory has pointed out, the relevant criterion to 
judge the truth of a proposition was the inner coherence of a system 
of beliefs and not the relation to the external world.''® Thus there could 
be a truth about nature independent from science, a different, and even 
more coherent and certain truth, revealed by God. Scientific construc- 
tions could even be regarded as unconfirmed speculation, unless they 
were understood as “tools in the hand of a higher being”! Following 
from that, as science only knew the intermediate but never the last and 
ultimate causes, it was not authorized to propose any statements about 
divine interference in natural processes—only the “faithful human” 
discerned the glory of God in nature.'" 

This line of thought affected the interpretation of biblical wonders. 
As God would not break his own laws, | miracles were consistent with 
them, and it was only flawed human reason that could not explain them. 
The miracles of revelation were not an arbitrary but a necessary part 
of the divine economy of salvation.''* God could interfere with nature 
by adding a new cause to the natural process, which in the case of 
miracles was a “spiritual-personal” cause. ‘Though he thus might have 
saved the biblical account of miracles, Pfennigsdorf rejected a literal 
reading of Scripture. Of course the scientific knowledge of the biblical 
writers had been out-dated, just as contemporary scientific knowledge 
one day would become obsolete: the Bible should not be misused to 
answer scientific questions. '* But the opening chapters of Genesis did 
not aim at a scientific explanation of the world—they only announced 
who created the world and why: God, not “blind coincidence.”!''® The 
Bible revealed all the general characteristics of nature which science 
by and by would come to agree with. This even held true for Darwin’s 


109 “Denkformeln, in denen wir uns die Gleichformigkeit des Naturgeschehens verge- 
genwartigen.” Ibid., 42, cf. Lotze 1854, vol. III, 481. 

110 Cf. Gregory 1992, 20-22. 

11 «Mittel in höherer Hand,” Pfennigsdorf 1907, 42. 

12 Ibid., 44. 

13 Thid., 44. 

14 Tbid., 46. Miracles did not break with the laws, but “miraculously” used them, 
Pfennigsdorf stated (ibid., 44f.), agreeing with the neovitalist Johannes Reinke (1849— 
1931) 1901, 481. 
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theory:''’ Pfennigsdorf complimented Darwin on his theory of natural 
selection as the first attempt to explain the “miraculous variety of the 
living” without consulting the creative power of God. Still it could not 
account for the higher development of life or the emergence of man, 
since natural selection had no “creative power.”''® Judged on scientific 
grounds, Darwin’s theory was justified. Darwin never attempted to 
explain anything beyond the realm of empirical things, but the German 
materialists used his theory to revitalize their position.'! Yet the idea 
of development itself could already be found in the Bible, as creation 
was not one single act, but a stepwise progressive creation. Modern 
developmental theory had proven this, requiring only that the days of 
creation be understood as periods of creation. While the most recent 
scientists had correctly pointed to teleological forces as necessary pre- 
conditions for development, all but outdated developmental theories like 
the one of “development-fanatic”!”? Haeckel still manifested belief in an 
immanent natural development.'*! As science only dealt with the visible 
world, Haeckel could not give any scientific answers to questions about 
the existence of God, his atheism merely being belief.'?* While other 
Darwinists like Wallace regarded Earth as the center of the universe, 
due to its organic life, and while great astronomers “without exception” 
recognized the “world-mechanist” behind the “grand mechanism of the 
earth,” Monism was opposed to the fundamental facts of nature and 
mental life. ** Alluding to the argument from design and its classical 
examples (the watchmaker, works of art, order and harmony, abundance, 
etc.), Pfennigsdorf pointed out that none of these could be explained 
by blind coincidence and mechanical causes, but were ruled by final 
causes as demonstrated especially by the progressive development of 
the organic world. The biblical account of the qualitative difference 
between animal and man was based on facts. Not only man’s mental 
side—language, science, art, and religion—but also his material side 
was rightly considered in the allusion to man having been formed 
from clay.'** 


1 Thid., 52. 

HB Ibid., 53, 66f. 

19 Cf. ibid. 54f., referring to Ludwig Büchner (1894). 
120 Thid., 55; cf. 56-59. 
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Even so, Pfennigsdorf clearly dismissed any literal interpretation of 
the Bible, while upholding its fundamental concept of life as empirically 
correct: “Christian Belief completes the theory of development.”!”° 
Whoever believed in the literal meaning of the Bible without believing 
Christ was a “Pharisaic literalist”—the Bible was written and compiled 
by human beings for human beings, containing “Christian truth, coated 
with the veil of human transmission.” !® The knowledge that Scripture 
offered about nature was not on direct display, neither was the histori- 
cal truth of its parts: the ultimate meaning of the Bible lay in its aim 
to arouse faith. And in that, Pfennigsdorf stated, alluding to Luther, 
it depended on belief in Christ: “We believe in the Bible, because we 
believe in Christ.” !® 


‘TELEOLOGY AND DIVERGING EPISTEMOLOGIES OF BELIEF 


Albrecht Ritschl (1822-1889), who was a leading exponent of the 
Union of Prussian Regional Churches and highly influential in Prus- 
sian church politics, claimed that biblical hermeneutics ultimately had 
to be based on belief in Christ and on moral practice. Gregory has 
shown that around 1870, with sharp differentiation between religion, 
metaphysics, and science, Ritschl and his Göttingen school signaled the 
death of theological positions mediating between science and religion.” 
According to his Die christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versöhnung 
(1870), the natural world and the whole biblical account of creation 
had to be interpreted as a “relative necessity,”!’? a means to the end 
of improving human morality. For Ritschl and his school of thought, 
it was not sufficient to regard the Bible as being revealed, since only 
the interpreted books of the Bible were able to lay the grounds for a 
dogmatic or positive knowledge of Christianity. Yet Biblical hermeneu- 
tics was not to be constrained by ecclesiastical laws or specific dogmat- 
ics, especially if these were subject to historical change: the sole and 
indispensable prerequisite was moral practice, as other criteria for the 


B “Der christliche Glaube vollendet die Entwicklungslehre,” ibid., 72. 
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right interpretation differed from denomination to denomination.“® The 
biblical account of creation accordingly, was to be understood as a moral 
narrative, resting on a different explanatory level than that relevant in 
science: although the divine creation of nature was an apodictic truth, 
this kind of true knowledge could not be warranted, proved, or chal- 
lenged by any means or methods familiar from the sciences, but only 
in respect to morality as the divine telos of the Bible. Hence biblical 
hermeneutics ultimately had to follow along the lines of tropological 
(and allegorical) exegesis. 

With this approach, Ritschl opened up the possibility of preserv- 
ing a biblical truth that could not be confronted by any of the new 
insights of the natural sciences in general, or by the theory of descent 
in particular. Following the coherence theory of truth, he rejected any 
kind of correspondence, not only between nature and Scripture, but 
also between scientific truth and reality.'*' Yet what might seem to have 
been a successful apologetic strategy concerning the interpretation of 
Scripture, in the end led only to a shift in the struggle between science 
and religion to a different field of discussion: Ritschl’s biblical herme- 
neutics again ultimately relied on the idea of divine teleology. Scientific 
knowledge could not provide answers to ultimate questions, without 
transgressing the “narrower area of nature.”'*? Yet any interpretation 
of Scripture would have to be based on the ultimate meaningfulness of 
nature, which had to be defended against any kind of argument from 
contingency, necessity, or chance. Biblical hermeneutics was to corre- 
spond to a kind of natural hermeneutics that detected the numinous 
element in the empirical world. Since the Monists especially argued in 
exactly the same way when trying to establish a world view that was 
supposed to be capable of answering ultimate questions about the 
“riddles of the universe,” it was impossible for the struggle about the 
correct interpretation of nature to calm down. 

So, for instance, Ritschl’s disciple Max Reischle (1858-1905), a pro- 
fessor of practical theology in Giessen who coined the term ‘religious 
pedagogy,’ proposed a theologia viatorum that included the idea of a 
subordination of nature to morality.” Concerning method, Reischle 
pointed to fundamental differences between scientific and theological 
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endeavors, following Wilhelm Dilthey’s differentiation between quanti- 
tative explanations and the mutual understanding of human beings.!** 
Nevertheless, Darwinism had to subordinate its etiologic empirical explana- 
tions to a unwersal teleological framework. Comprised within religion, sci- 
ence had to accept that all material substances, forces, and developments 
had their ultimate basis in the incognizable realm of divine providentia 
generals, while religion had to refrain from transgressing its boundaries 
towards the empirical realm. In the end, the indispensable precondition 
for a peaceful coexistence between science and religion was again that 
development be interpreted within a teleological framework.” 

The current evolutionist interpretation of natural development as 
progress towards more and more perfection, which Reischle explicitly 
described as an amalgam of idealistic and naturalistic evolutionism, 
indeed fitted well with this idea.'’° Like Reischle, Dilthey’s disciple 
Karl Beth, a theologian from Vienna, proposed an idealistic interpre- 
tation of evolution. Influenced by contemporary neo-Lamarckianism 
and vitalism, he subscribed to the Darwinian theory of development 
and descent, but criticized its core idea of natural selection for “vio- 
lently substituting” contrivance with chance.” Only in the absence 
of natural selection could creation and development be understood 
as “direct divine action.”'** This was a problem that Reischle didn’t 
have, since he proposed an argument for theodicy which was more 
than compatible with evolutionist arguments: Reischle interpreted the 
mechanism of natural selection as a divine means, and death in the 
struggle for life as a “necessary tragic within the splendid drama of the 
progressive realization of universal reason.” Haeckel, along with Dar- 
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win and many other evolutionists, had used exactly the same argument 
when explaining the necessary evils of progressive evolution.'* 

The teleological interpretation of evolutionism becomes even more 
evident in Ritschl’s disciple Rudolf Otto (1869-1937), professor of sys- 
tematic theology in Göttingen. In his Naturalistische und religiöse Weltansicht 
(1904), Otto claimed that there was a fundamental difference between 
science and religion, the first referring to immanent causes in nature, 
the second referring to divine purposes, realized in nature. Like Pfen- 
nigsdorf, Otto maintained that science and religion followed different 
epistemologies, the faithful having knowledge with a higher degree of 
certainty as a result of a specific state of mind. The relevant truth 
criteria—inner experience, conscience, and mind—made clear that to 
know religious truth meant to have a specific attitude towards life merus 
enthusiasmus.'*' This perspective differed from one based on chance and 
necessity. Hence when Otto dismissed Darwinism, it was again not 
because of the idea of development, but due to Darwin’s description 
of development as contingent and undirected: Darwin’s theory “is only 
downright antitheological in that it is antiteleological.”“* Accordingly, 
Otto discriminated between Darwin’s theory of natural selection on 
the one hand, and the theories of Goethe, Schelling, and Hegel on 
the other, all of which had used the concept of development to estab- 
lish the unity of nature. While Monistic evolutionism had referred to 
Goethe as well, in order to claim the unity of nature, Otto explicitly 
conceived development as a teleological process, according to which 
every higher developmental stage was a total enfolding of a lower stage, 
a process in which man had to be considered a “total realization of 
what had already been implemented at the lowest level as something 
potential.” Development was not a descent from the lower level in a 
passive process of adaptation by natural selection and thus the effect 
of chance and necessity, but a “creative reorganization,” a purposeful 
process of general providence." 
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Not surprisingly, Otto preferred neo-Lamarckian theories, as they 
proposed an active process of adaptation. And again, like most of his 
fellow theologians, Otto referred to Driesch’s reformulation of the Aris- 
totelian concept of entelechia—a term denoting the power that directed 
the developmental potentiality of organic systems, already implemented 
at their origin.'* This entelechia Otto interpreted as a natural purpose, 
the natural world being a purposeful process, culminating in a being 
of conscious willing. Thus Otto in the end could preserve the bibli- 
cal idea of unique and completed creation, because the constancy of 
the species could be interpreted as the constancy of the telos of spe- 
cies.'*° The transcendental teleological dimensions of the world could 
be grasped directly, Otto stated, following Fries, by means of Ahnung 
as the epistemological mode of “unmediated knowledge.”'*’ Ahnung 
showed that causal explanations were comprised within the realm of 
the absolute. Christian religion helped to understand the ‘absolute’ as 
the divine: God had not created a finished world, but a world coming 
into being—he had established the world as “will to mind.”!* 


Common to the theological reactions to Darwinism discussed here is 
the emphasis on the teleology of nature. Although some authors fol- 
lowed a coherence theory of truth, and conceived the realm of faith 
as something thoroughly different from science, as it mainly dealt with 
moral practice, the contemporary status of scientific world explanations 
was strong enough to necessitate comments on the scriptural account of 
nature. By the end of the nineteenth century, more or less all German 
theologians agreed to dismiss literal interpretations of the Bible. Based 
on the insights of historical-critical exegesis, they proposed metaphorical 
readings of Scripture that maintained allegorical, tropological, and ana- 
gogical interpretations. But they tended to a tropological understanding, 
as the struggle between science and religion increasingly clarified that 
the main distinction between the two lay in the way in which science 
explained the structures and functioning of nature, whereas religion 
provided its meaning, the fundamental prerequisite to morality. 
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The next generation of Protestant theologians more or less agreed 
that science and religion related to separate realms, asking either ‘how?’ 
or ‘why?’ questions. Its main protagonists, writers like Karl Barth or 
Rudolf Bultmann, subscribed to the ideas of Rade and Otto about 
diverging modes of scientific and religious experience, about two inde- 
pendent epistemological realms that could peacefully coexist. This rep- 
resented what Gregory has termed the “rise of de-natured theology.” !* 
For the earlier theologians, however, the normative consequences of the 
new naturalism inspired by Darwin’s theory were held to be fatal, so 
that the meaning of nature became the starting point for the defense 
of Christian morality. The importance of defending the concept of 
teleology against chance and necessity was obvious, since human actions 
could only be judged on the basis of human purpose. The scientific 
discourse of the late nineteenth century allowed for interpretations of 
nature in terms of the teleological structure of human action. Some 
of these interpretations were even considered to be state of the art. 
Indeed, the scientific mainstream could serve very well to exemplify 
a teleological picture of the world, as not only embryology, but most 
parts of paleoanthropology and evolutionary theory were dominated by 
more or less openly teleological positions, ranging from distinct vitalism, 
orthogenesis-theory, and ‘activist’ neo-Lamarckian theories, to idealistic, 
pantheistic, energetic, and other accounts of development. Most of the 
theologians referred to these approaches to underline what they regarded 
as the main fundamentals of Christianity, of which the foremost was the 
idea of a telos of nature existing in a spiritual or mental realm. Thus the 
struggle between the world views was to a certain extent one between 
dualistic and monistic interpretations of nature. The second, mental 
realm opened up the possibility of a higher force guiding nature, and 
therefore underpinned the crucial doctrine of man as the imago det and 
of a meaningful universe, and therefore the possibility of a religious 
answer to the ultimate questions. Hence it was not the interpretation 
of the Bible that the theologians cared about most. Instead, they had 
narrowed down, bit by bit, their understanding of the range of scrip- 
tural facts in the course of the nineteenth century—from nature to the 
organic world, to man and finally to human action and morality. But 
once the attack on dualism and teleology began, the very fundaments 
of faith were at stake. 
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In the course of their attempts to defend these basic principles, 
some of the authors that have been discussed here used arguments 
that, stripped of their Christian background, seem to be very modern: 
methodological objections against the possibility of merely quantita- 
tive accounts of nature and human beings, arguments hinting at the 
constructivist character of scientific accounts of nature, or at the 
hermeneutical difference between explaining and understanding, 
especially with regard to the difference between human action and 
natural events. As the gap between science and the humanities wid- 
ened, biblical hermeneutics as a theory in the academic discipline of 
theology, being a part of the humanities, could be related to the more 
general hermeneutic approaches in philosophy that stressed the sole 
competence of humanities for questions of meaning. This contempo- 
rary distinction of the natural and the social sciences with regard to 
their different explanatory aims, objects and methods played at least 
an implicit role in the debates about science and religion. By contrast, 
the imperialist rhetoric of the sciences was constituted in their positiv- 
ist claim to explain everything that required a response. The irony is 
this: it was precisely the teleological undertones of these all-embracing 
interpretations of nature, the alleged possibility of grasping the ultimate 
causes and meaning of nature on the basis of quantitative empirical 
facts, that necessitated Christian apologetics. If practitioners of biblical 
hermeneutics were willing to abandon the idea that Scripture gave a 
correct account of the objects of the sciences, then their discipline was 
able to retreat to the standpoint of the humanities in general, while 
retaining an outstanding relevance in the field of morality, by opposing 
the Christian will to reason to the naturalistic will to power. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
DUTCH CALVINISTS AND DARWINISM, 1900-1960 


Rob PW. Visser 


INTRODUCTION 


Darwin’s theory of evolution rapidly gained acceptance in the Nether- 
lands, first among biologists, who were almost unanimous in their 
acclaim for Darwin’s ideas about the origin of species. His theory had a 
profound influence on the practice of biological research and became a 
basic element in most of the university curricula in the 1880s. Outside 
the scientific community, Darwinism received a remarkably positive 
response from the majority of those belonging to the large liberal wing 
of the ruling protestant church. By incorporating Darwin’s theory in 
a Christian progressionism,' they integrated it rather easily with their 
religion. 

The other religious denominations showed themselves considerably 
less friendly toward Darwin’s evolutionary views.” The Dutch Calvinists 
challenged Darwinism with dogmatic and exegetic arguments. There 
was unanimous disagreement with every aspect of the theory, which 
was considered a direct attack on essential elements of the orthodox 
protestant religion and was therefore rejected completely. The Cal- 
vinist position remained unchanged until the end of the nineteenth 
century.” 

Around the turn of the century a few theologians showed themselves 
more receptive to evolutionary ideas. In the scarce publications on 
Darwin's reception in the Netherlands, one of these, Abraham Kuyper 
(1837-1920), figures as the man who, according to the philosopher Ilse 
Bulhof (1932), enabled the Calvinists “to accept evolutionism as long 
as it was stated as a working hypothesis.”* But a cursory glance at the 


! See Hegeman 1970, esp. 308. 

For the history of Calvinist denominations in The Netherlands, see de Knijff 
2008 and Harinck 2008. 

3 Ibid., passim and Bulhof 1972, esp. 301-304. 

* Bulhof 1972, 306. 
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source material makes it clear that the vicissitudes of the theory of 
evolution were much more complicated than suggested by Bulhof. 

The new attitude demonstrated by Kuyper met with little response 
from his fellow theologians and the anti-Darwinian orthodoxy soon reas- 
serted itself. Later attempts by some Calvinist biologists to promulgate a 
moderate version of Darwin’s theory in the Calvinist community were 
not successful. Ignored by the neo-Calvinist theologians and severely 
criticized by most of their scientific colleagues, they discontinued their 
attempts to contribute to what they considered essential for the mod- 
ernization of scientific thinking among their co-religionists. ‘The first 
publicly presented attempt to solve the conflict between neo-Calvinist 
theology and the theory of evolution dates from 1956. Only then, 
almost sixty years after Kuyper, did Darwinism finally begin to win 
ground among the Dutch Calvinists. 

In this contribution I shall analyze the main events in the Calvinist 
struggle with Darwinism during the first part of the twentieth century. 
The determining factor in the reception of evolutionary thinking was 
the interaction between theologians and scientists, biologists in par- 
ticular. For chronological reasons I shall deal first with the theological 
and then with the biological actors. To conclude I shall examine the 
breakthrough of 1956 and some of its consequences. 


"THEOLOGIANS 


Abraham Kuyper and Herman Bavinck (1854-1921), the leading neo- 
Calvinist theologians, provided the Dutch Calvinist community at the 
beginning of the twentieth century with new perspectives on Darwin’s 
theory. Unlike their predecessors, both of these men were aware of the 
need to distinguish between Darwin’s theory as a scientific explanation 
of the origin of species and the metaphysics that had been deduced 
from it by men like the German zoologist Ernst Haeckel (1854-1919). 
Kuyper and Bavinck considered such philosophies to be a threat to 
humanity in general and to Christian societies in particular.” Kuyper 
in particular fiercely opposed all explicitly materialistic versions of 
evolutionary thinking. These doctrines, or dogmas, as he preferred 
to call them, and the Christian religion were “mutually excluding 


> See Kuyper 1899, 11 (his famous rectoral address at the Calvinist Free University) 
and Bavinck 1901. 
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systems... that could never be reconciled or accommodated.” However, 
Kuyper and Bavinck’s criticism did not lead them to an automatic 
repudiation of everything related to Darwinism, such as that of their 
nineteenth-century predecessors. 

Kuyper admired Darwin because he had the nerve to tackle the 
fundamental question of the origin of species. This was a welcome reac- 
tion to “the crude minutiae-empiricism and the despondent /gnorabimus” 
that, in his view, prevailed among scientists.’ He considered Darwin’s 
observations correct but thought that his conclusions went farther than 
the facts warranted. Because of the supposed mechanistic character of 
selection, Kuyper categorically condemned Darwin’s idea that natural 
selection was the driving force of evolutionary change. 

Species mutability was the only aspect of Darwin’s theory that met 
with a positive response from Kuyper. There was no doubt in his mind 
that it must be accepted as a serious possibility. He assured his audience 
that Scripture did not contradict it. Moreover, he tried to convince 
them that the alternative of a sudden divine creation of new species had 
virtually no support in the literal-historical reading of Genesis 1.° 

Notwithstanding his great authority and rhetorical gifts, Kuyper 
was not very successful in persuading his co-religionists to revise their 
position. When Ambrosius Hubrecht (1853-1915), a prominent Dutch 
biologist and confirmed Darwinian, praised Kuyper’s attempt to bring 
the Dutch Calvinists more in line with contemporary science,’ he was 
severely criticized in one of their weeklies. An anonymous and rather 
incensed author denied that Kuyper had ever been positive about 
Darwin’s theory. In four articles he argued that Kuyper had always held 
the view that no part of it could be reconciled with the biblical story of 
creation. Ignoring some fairly explicit passages from his rectoral address, 
Kuyper was portrayed as a firm opponent of biological evolution.'° 
The ‘new’ Kuyper was apparently hard to accept for other Calvinists. 
The question may have been how Kuyper was to be interpreted. While 
Bulhof takes Kuyper as accepting part of Darwin’s views, and Lever 
claims to build on this, Kuyper’s recent biographer Jeroen Koch states 


ê “over en weer uitsluitende systemata...tusschen welke noch zoen noch vergelijk 
denkbaar is” Kuyper1899, 11. 

7 “het plompe detail-empirisme en het moedelooze Jgnorabimus” Ibid., 36. 

® Ibid., 14, 37, 47, 48. 

° Hubrecht 1902, 19. 

'0 De Heraut 1902, nrs. 1267-1270. 
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that the difference between Kuyper and Darwin was much bigger than 
Lever had suggested." 

Bavinck showed himself even more positive about Darwin’s theory 
than Kuyper. He was convinced that it contained an important part of 
the truth about the natural world and hoped that his fellow Calvinists 
would agree. Contrary to traditional Calvinist opinion, he maintained 
that present-day species are not identical with those that God’s creative 
powers brought into existence in the beginning. This implied for Bavinck 
that a considerable number of organic forms had descended through 
gradual changes or sudden mutations from other organic forms.” 
With the exception of man, the evolution of species was in his view, 
an undeniable fact. 

Bavinck did not subscribe to Darwin’s explanation of evolutionary 
development. Natural selection ruled out divine intervention and was 
for this reason unacceptable. He defended the idea that evolution was a 
teleological and organic rather than a mechanical process, which owed 
its existence to an intelligent cause. “Design, law, goal, and direction,” 
and not selection, were the keywords to understand and explain organic 
evolution. Bavinck, like Kuyper, regarded God as the ultimate cause of 
evolution." Bavinck presented his combination of creation and evolu- 
tion as a Christian alternative for Darwin’s theory. 

In their attempts to renew and modernize Calvinist theology Kuyper 
and Bavinck considered Darwinism a scientific theory that deserved seri- 
ous attention. ‘They were aware that it had become a respectable branch 
of contemporary biology and that it could no longer be ignored. Both 
theologians seemed convinced that they had to give Darwinism some 
place in their theological thinking and they did this by considerably 
altering it. Kuyper and Bavinck removed the controversial elements, 
notably natural selection and the descent of man. Evolutionary change 
was the only aspect of the theory that they could accept. They knew 
of course that this did not conform to the literal reading of the first 
book of Genesis. The phrase from the first chapter of Genesis about 
Earth bringing forth “living creatures, according to their kind” was 
usually interpreted as meaning that the organic world had not changed 
since creation. Neither Kuyper nor Bavinck seems to have been greatly 


1! Koch. 2006, 417-418. 
12 Bavinck in Buekers and Bavinck 1907, 37. 
13 Thid., 38. 
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bothered by taking a divergent position on this point of exegesis. They 
had incorporated organic mutability into divine providence, which 
enabled them to incorporate their modified view of biological evolu- 
tion in their theology. 

The generation of neo-Calvinist theologians who followed Kuyper 
and Bavinck are generally considered to have been primarily con- 
cerned with consolidating the ideas of the two founding fathers of 
neo-Calvinist theology.'* Their opinions on evolution prove to be an 
exception to this rule. While Kuyper and especially Bavinck created a 
hermeneutical space to accommodate certain elements of Darwinism, 
their successors did not make use of it for that purpose. After Kuyper 
and Bavinck, opposition to every aspect of the theory of evolution 
once again became standard among neo-Calvinist theologians. If the 
second generation ever spoke publicly about evolution at all, it was to 
resist it and, occasionally, to declare it out of bounds for true believers.” 
These reactions often had a hard-line character, offering no prospect 
for compromise. 

One such hard-liner was Gerard Wisse (1873-1957), a minister at 
Utrecht, who claimed, rather apodictically, in a series of lectures for 
university students, that Darwinism was based on unproven facts and 
moreover “contrary to the logic of thinking itself.” It was a theory 
“brought forth by a loathing for God and His Word” and belonged 
to the realm of atheists.'° Wisse urged the faithful to stay away from 
it and to put their trust instead in the traditional Calvinist doctrine of 
creation. 

Another opponent of Darwinism was Hendrik van der Vaart Smit 
(1888-1985) who had studied with Bavinck at the Free University in 
Amsterdam. Like Wisse, he too thought that Darwinism was completely 
incompatible with religion and was quite sure that there could never 
be any reconciliation between them. He tried to give his views a sci- 
entific appearance by discussing data from such biological disciplines 
as genetics and palaeontology, which proved conclusively, at least to 
him, that Darwinism had failed in all respects as a scientific theory. 
Smit concluded his critique by repeating the traditional point of view: 


14 See van Keulen 2004, esp. 98. 

© For their lack of interest in cultural engagement see Harinck 2008. 

16 “tegen de logica van het denken-zelf” “een vrucht van den afkeer van God en 
Zijn Woord” Wisse 1908, 79, 80. 
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“Life has been the same from the beginning.” Wisse and Smit are 
representative of the Calvinist theologians of their generation. All of 
them adhered very strictly to a literal-natural as well as literal-histori- 
cal reading of Genesis and did not agree with other interpretations. 
Evolution as accepted by Kuyper and Bavinck apparently belonged to 
that category. Their attempts to narrow the gap between the theory 
of evolution and neo-Calvinist theology were thus largely ignored by 
their successors. 

The second generation of neo-Calvinist theologians did not show any 
inclination to integrate their exegesis with the results of evolutionary 
biology. If there was a disagreement between the teachings of science 
and those of religion then, according to Bavinck’s successor Valentijn 
Hepp (1879-1950), professor of dogmatics at the Free University, 
the theologians had the final word.'® The more open attitude toward 
modern science, and toward biology in particular, that had been dem- 
onstrated by Kuyper and Bavinck was nowhere to be found. 

The response of Kuyper and Bavinck to Darwin occurred in the 
context of attempting to develop a new understanding of Scripture as a 
revelation resulting from both divine and human action. They referred 
to this new understanding as organic inspiration. It contrasted with 
the mechanical inspiration that became dominant in the seventeenth 
century. In this Calvinist orthodoxy God was believed to have verbally 
dictated the text with no contribution by the human writer. As a result, 
God became the warrant for a text that was considered objective and 
could be used in rational argument. The Bible became a source of 
objective factual information about nature and history. The adherence 
to the old mechanical theory of inspiration provides the most obvious 
explanation for the refusal by both theologians and scientists in the 
neo-Calvinist tradition to work with Kuyper and Bavinck.’ 


SCIENTISTS 


At about the same date as the commentary provided by Kuyper and 
Bavinck, Calvinist scientists started to participate in the Darwinian 


V “Fret leven blijft zichzelf gelijk vanaf den beginne.” van der Vaart Smit 1921, 19. 
B See Stellingwerff 1987, 155. 
19 See Vos 1999, 88-135 and Vroom 1992, 96-160. 
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debate. Most of their activities took place in the Christian Association 
for Scientists and Physicians. This association, founded in 1896, had a 
strong Calvinist character and aimed at practising science and medicine 
“by the light of God’s Word.” Again and again its members testified 
that a true understanding of nature could only be reached if scientists 
accepted the guidance of a Christian world view. The association’s 
ideal was to contribute to the production of scientific knowledge on 
the basis of the “Calvinist confession of faith.” The theory of evolution 
was high on the association’s agenda. 

Leendert Bouman (1869-1936), physician and for many years the 
chief editor of the association’s journal, published a manifesto in its first 
volume in which he severely criticized any type of evolution. Guided 
by God’s revelation, he considered it a matter of fact that man and 
animals had been created separately and that it was absolutely impos- 
sible for one species to be transformed into another. He reasoned that 
as evolution did not exist, it was ridiculous to formulate a theory to 
explain this process. This led him to conclude that Darwin was nothing 
but a fraud. Bouman was sure that Darwin’s theory of organic muta- 
bility belonged to the past.” Another physician, W.B. van Staveren, 
presented the principle of gradual organic development as a conscious 
attempt to annihilate any belief in the biblical story of creation and 
warned that those who dismissed the Genesis story gave up the firm 
foundation of Christian faith.” 

In the first decades of the twentieth century the rejection of the 
theory of evolution met with little opposition in the association or 
indeed elsewhere among Dutch Calvinists. Bouman and his many 
sympathizers based themselves explicitly on the “eternal truths of 
God’s Word.” They saw only one course of action when dealing with 
Darwin’s theory, which was to combat it relentlessly, and they considered 
this their primary task. However, there was more to be done. It was 
generally agreed that the association would only have reached its goal 
when it could offer a satisfactory alternative to Darwin. The new theory 
should take into account the results of modern biological science but, 
above all, it should be based on what God’s word teaches us about the 


2 Bouman 1902, 55-80. 
2! van Staveren 1906/1907, esp. 36. 
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living world. They expected that it would give a better understanding 
of “God’s thoughts as expressed in his creation.” 

A more positive attitude toward the theory of evolution can be dis- 
cerned among those scientists who, unlike Bouman and van Staveren, 
had paid serious attention to modern developments in evolutionary 
science. The physician Rijk Kramer (1870-1942) belonged to this 
small group. He was the first member of the association who showed 
some willingness to accommodate evolutionary thinking. He wrote 
an article on the Dutch geneticist Hugo de Vries (1848-1935) for the 
association’s journal in which he gave the impression that he regarded 
species change as a well-established fact. He was very enthusiastic about 
De Vries’s mutation theory for its explanation and was impressed by its 
sound empirical foundation. Like many other contemporary scientists 
Kramer was quite sure that the odious theory of natural selection 
had now been repudiated. At least for him this opened the way for a 
non-mechanistic explanation of the origin of species. Kramer argued 
that mutations were not random but purposive and attributed them 
to a goal-directed vital force, the implicit message being that God was 
responsible for the mutations.” 

Frederik Buytendijk (1887-1974), physiologist and professor in the 
medical department of the Free University, gave the first comprehensive 
exposition in favor of evolutionary theory. In May 1920 he lectured 
at the annual meeting of the Christian Association of Scientists and 
Physicians on “Evolutionary Theories.” He began by agreeing that the 
theories of Lamarck and Darwin still displayed some inadequacies. 
However, this did not prevent him from arguing that the evolutionary 
origin of species, which Buytendijk interpreted as a preordained pro- 
cess, was highly probable. Inspired by the German embryologist Hans 
Driesch (1867-1941) and by the French philosopher Henri Bergson 
(1859-1941), Buytendijk argued that this process was directed by an 
immaterial vital principle, which he also characterized as a supranatu- 
ral cause. Further elucidating his position, he suggested that evolution 
was God’s way to create plants and animals. So far his views were not 
essentially different from those we have met before. 

Buytendijk’s observations on human evolution, however, were both 
new and rather shocking for his Calvinist audience. While he made it 


2 See Reitsma 1909/1910, esp. 40. 
2 Kramer 1906/1907. 
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clear that he did not doubt that man’s mental endowments were brought 
forth by special creation, in the ensuing discussion he did not rule out 
that, as a physical entity, man might have descended from some kind 
of higher ape. He confessed that he was not greatly attracted by this 
idea, but pointed out that, provided that we do not understand Genesis 
l in a “naive-realistic way,” the hypothesis about man’s animal origin 
is not at odds with Holy Scripture.** The tantalizing and very short 
summary of Buytendijk’s lecture that we possess does not indicate how 
he reconciled the idea of man’s partial evolution with the biblical mes- 
sage that God had created man in His own image. 

Until Buytendijk’s lecture in 1920, no Dutch Calvinist had expressed 
such notions about human evolution. As was to be expected, Buy- 
tendijk’s lecture, and above all his suggestion of a dualistic origin of 
man, received a rather negative reception from the members of the 
association. Bouman, now one of his colleagues at the Free University, 
sharply attacked Buytendijk’s idea of human evolution in the discus- 
sion of his lecture: “One recoils from articulating the evolution from 
animal to man, as Holy Scripture has given man a very special place.” 
For Bouman, and undoubtedly for the great majority of those present, 
this was sufficient reason to deny the possibility of man’s evolutionary 
origin.” 

During the interwar period, Julius Pieter de Gaay Fortman (b. 1887), 
a zoologist by training and a biology teacher by profession, was the 
most active and militant propagandist of the Darwinian theory among 
Dutch Calvinists. The Christian Association of Scientists and Physicians 
was his main platform. In addition, he also lectured occasionally to 
student groups. His recurring message was that there were no serious 
reasons to doubt the evolutionary origin of biological species, including 
man.” He emphasized again and again that the theory of evolution 
was a respectable theory, that it was accepted almost everywhere in the 
international scientific community, and that Calvinists could no longer 
neglect it unless they were willing to become intellectually isolated. 


** Buytendijk 1920, 83-84. As we only have a short summary of Buytendijk’s lecture 
we unfortunately lack detailed information on such vital issues as his accommodation 
of (partial) human evolution with the biblical story of man’s creation. 

2° “Men huiverde om de evolutie van dier tot mensch uit te spreken, omdat de 
H. Schrift den mensch in een zeer bijzondere positie plaatst.” Ibid., 85-86. 

© See de Gaay Fortman 1923, 25-49; 1932, 26-27; 1929, 88-92. 
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De Gaay Fortman was greatly worried by the discord that had devel- 
oped between Darwin’s theory and Calvinism and sincerely hoped that 
it would soon come to an end. He did not conceal that he also thought 
reconciliation was of paramount importance from a personal point of 
view. As a scientifically educated Christian, he experienced the Calvinist 
condemnation of the theory of evolution as an obstacle to his “simple 
religious beliefs.” However, he seems never to have seriously considered 
leaving his church in order to evade these obstacles. 

According to De Gaay Fortman, the problems with the theory of 
evolution had their origin in the “deductively constructed theological 
systems” of the orthodox theologians. Contrary to the general view 
that such systems were infallible, he had himself admitted a few years 
earlier that the current Calvinist exegesis of Genesis 1 was wrong.” 
In De Gaay Fortman’s analysis, the problem was aggravated by the 
authoritative attitude displayed by the theologians. He reproached them 
for the fact that, although they had ignored the biological facts and 
refused the advice of scientists, they still considered themselves fully 
qualified to denounce the theory of evolution”? De Gaay Fortman 
clearly took the view that they were not so qualified and demanded a 
better treatment of the theory. 

In a lecture for a group of Calvinist students De Gaay Fortman dis- 
cussed the possibilities for resolving the antagonism between Calvinist 
theology and the theory of evolution. He explained that a concordist 
approach was not the type of solution for which he was looking since 
it would result in hopeless compromises that were never up to date. 
He strove instead for a fundamental, lasting solution. 

De Gaay Fortman distinguished two ways of ending the conflict. First, 
the biologists might try to formulate an entirely new scientific theory to 
explain the origin of species, without recourse to evolution. He expected 
that such a theory might be incorporated into current Calvinist theol- 
ogy. De Gaay Fortman did not specify what kind of theory this might 
be but was sure that it would take a very long time before it became 
available. In fact it was never more than a theoretical possibility. It is 
hardly conceivable that he really thought that such a theory, which was 
reminiscent of the alternative indicated by the Christian Association 
of Scientists and Physicians, would ever be realized. The other way to 


27 De Gaay Fortman 1923, 33. 
°8 Ibid., passim. 
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harmonize relations between Calvinist theology and Darwin’s theory 
implied that the idea of evolution should be accepted without any 
restrictions. The inevitable consequence was 


to change the old Calvinist theological system and its view of scripture 
in such a way that it can accommodate the idea of evolution. In doing 
so the essential elements of Scripture and history should of course be 
retained.” 


Although De Gaay Fortman did not explicitly state which of the two 
solutions he preferred, there is not the slightest reason to doubt that 
it was the latter. 

Jan Ridderbos (1879-1960), professor at the Theological University 
in Kampen, rebuked De Gaay Fortman for his second suggestion. The 
proposed change in the dogmatic system was tantamount to a revision 
of the confession of faith, which was absolutely inadmissible according 
to this theological heavyweight. De Gaay Fortman disagreed but the 
judgement had nevertheless been passed.*° 

The rather revolutionary proposal to revise scriptural doctrine did not 
fall on fertile soil. Leading theologians, with the exception of Ridderbos, 
never reacted to it and seem to have ignored it completely. The young 
biologist, J.H. Diemer (1904-1945), was the only person who openly 
supported De Gaay Fortman. In his comments on De Gaay Fortman’s 
lecture he concurred that the theory of evolution should be accepted, 
as there was no better scientific explanation for the phenomena related 
to the origin and development of species. As far as Diemer was con- 
cerned, a clash with the creation story was out of the question “as the 
Bible is for me of the highest ethical value, but it does not provide me 
with the scientific data to form a world view.”?! 

Neither De Gaay Fortman nor any of the other Calvinist biologists 
were successful in gaining substantial support for the theory of biologi- 


2 “het oude gereformeerde theologische systeem met zijn schriftopvatting... [te 
wijzigen], zoodat de evolutie-gedachte er een plaats in kan vinden. Natuurlijk moet 
zulks gebeuren met behoud van alle wezenlijke elementen van Schrift en Historie.” 
De Gaay Fortman 1929, 91-92. 

3° Tbid., discussion, 93, 94. 

3! Diemer 1929, 126, 127, 260. Cf. also his remark (in a review of Schouten’s book 
Evolutie): “With Kuyper, Bavinck, Buytendijk, De Gaay Fortman and others I cannot 
find an antithesis between the scriptural belief in creation and the idea of evolution 
as a scientific hypothesis (Met Kuyper, Bavinck, Buytendijk, de Gaay Fortmann e.a. 
[kan ik] geen tegenstelling ontdekken tussen het schriftuurlyk scheppingsgeloof en de 
evolutiegedachte als wetenschappelijke hypothese.).” Diemer 1936. 
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cal evolution. It seems that most biologists shared their views,” as did 
a few physicians. In the 1930s the total number of scientists among 
Dutch Calvinists who accepted some theory of evolution did not exceed 
a dozen. Compared with De Gaay Fortman, most of them kept a low 
profile. They did not publish anything about their evolutionary views 
and only expressed them in discussions during meetings of the Chris- 
tian Association of Scientists and Physicians. Because it was considered 
incompatible with their religion, the great majority of Calvinist scientists 
resolutely condemned Darwin’s theory of evolution. 

De Gaay Fortman’s efforts to give the theory a foothold among the 
Dutch Calvinists triggered a counteroffensive from various members 
of the Christian Association of Scientists and Physicians.” The critics 
tried to fight Darwin’s defenders with their own weapons. In particular, 
Willem Schouten (b. 1893), an astronomer and physics teacher, made 
a considerable effort to undermine the scientific credibility of the dif- 
ferent theories of organic evolution. 

Schouten realized that the theory of evolution was an integral part 
of contemporary biology and that those who rejected it belonged to 
a very small minority: “We who do not accept the theory of descent, 
are nowadays completely isolated, even among Christian scientists. ”** 
Schouten confessed that he was sometimes frightened by this isolation 
but had never considered changing his position. Living by God’s revela- 
tion he could do nothing except rigorously to deny evolution.” In 1935 
he published a book-length study simply entitled Evolution. It dealt with 
the theories of Lamarck, De Vries, Weismann (1834-1914), and the 
Dutch botanist Johannes P. Lotsy (1867-1931), but the emphasis was 
of course on Darwinism. In order to dispel any impression of bias he 
stressed that he had no intention of rejecting the theory of evolution 
a priori. He assured his readers that he would judge the available argu- 
ments with an open mind.*° 

Schouten did not disguise the fact that there were limits to his open- 
ness. Like the other Calvinist participants in the debate on the theory 
of evolution he firmly believed that the living world came into being 


32 According to Schouten 1935, 10. 

3 E.g., Korthof (1933, 129-149 and Schouten 1926 1-24; 1935; 1938, 19-35. 

34 «Wij die de descendentieleer niet aanvaarden, staan tegenwoordig geheel gei- 
soleerd, ook onder Christelijke natuuronderzoekers.” Schouten in de Gaay Fortman 
1932. 

3 Ibid. 

% Schouten 1935, 10. 
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through an act of God. Equally unassailable was his understanding 
of Genesis with regard to man’s origin. Schouten subscribed to the 
traditional exegesis that man, both in body and soul, was brought forth 
by an act of special creation.” It is remarkable that he did not share 
contemporary views about the constancy of species. Schouten declared 
that the Bible had nothing to say on this point and that it was up to 
science to clarify the issue.*® 

Schouten’s treatment of the theory of evolution did not show the 
objectivity that one might expect after reading the introductory remarks 
to his book. Earlier, he had given a more realistic picture of his practice 
when he admitted quite frankly that he preferred to deal with those 
data and ideas that could be used to counter Darwin.” For that was 
Schouten’s ultimate aim. Darwin’s theory was materialistic (atheistic) 
and disowned the true nature of all that exists. Schouten was quite 
clear that the theory was diametrically opposed to a Christian world 
view and that he considered it his Christian duty to contest it with all 
his might.“ 

In the last chapter of his book he concluded triumphantly that his 
mission had succeeded. He did not doubt that he had demonstrated 
convincingly that the empirical foundations of the theory were totally 
untenable. ‘To which he added that he had not discovered any fact that 
was contrary to the view that everything in nature was the work of 
God’s hand.* Schouten did not restrict himself to refuting the theory 
of evolution. The demise of Darwin’s ideas opened the way for an 
alternative explanation of biological phenomena: 


When the evolutionist believes that his theory is necessary to explain the 
regularity that can be perceived everywhere in nature, the Christian will 
counter by pointing out that this regularity finds a better and more beauti- 
ful explanation in God’s revelation, which teaches us that the Almighty 
Creator has carried out his plan in the creation of this world.” 


57 Ibid., 200. 

38 Ibid., 197, 199. 

3 Schouten 1926, 24. 

* Ibid., 1935, 201. 

+ Thid., 198. 
“Wanneer de evolutionist meent, dat zijn theorie noodig is om een verklaring te 
geven van de regelmaat, die men allerwegen in de schepping opmerkt, dan stelt de 
Christen daartegenover, dat deze regelmaat een schoonere en betere verklaring vindt in 
Gods Openbaring, die leert dat de Almachtige Schepper in de schepping dezer wereld 
Zijn plan heeft volvoerd.” Ibid., 200. 
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Schouten’s book was a significant contribution to the Calvinist debate 
on the theory of evolution. Until then the debate had been primarily 
pursued in the relative seclusion of the Christian Association of Sci- 
entists and Physicians. Thanks to Schouten, a larger segment of the 
orthodox Christian community in the Netherlands was now able to 
become acquainted with it. His book was the first comprehensive treat- 
ment of Darwin’s theory and its relation to the Calvinist worldview for 
a nonacademic audience.’ The great majority of its Calvinist readers 
were inimical to the theory of evolution,’ and the book thus offered 
them an extensive vindication for their anti-Darwinism. 


New APPROACHES 


In December 1926 De Gaay Fortman, Kramer, and Schouten had a 
meeting with theologians from the Free University (in Amsterdam) and 
the Theological University (in Kampen). These parties came together 
at the request of the Synod of Assen with the aim of doing something 
about the discontent of scientists with the attitude of theologians toward 
modern science. Unfortunately there is no detailed information about 
the matters discussed either at the first or at subsequent meetings. We 
can at least be sure that the main point for De Gaay Fortman’s agenda, 
and for that of his colleagues, was to confer about certain discrepancies 
between the results of contemporary science and the literal-natural and 
literal-historical reading of Genesis. These had led some Calvinist sci- 
entists to wonder, not without some hesitancy, “if our current scriptural 
views are correct.” They experienced this as a very serious problem, 
which they did not want to see jeopardize their faith. The scientists 
considered an open dialogue with theologians to be vital in solving the 
conflict and restoring the harmony between science and religion. 


3 The book was part of a series (“Christianity and Science”) published under the 
auspices of the Christian Association of Scientists and Physicians, thus suggesting that 
Schouten’s viewpoints were endorsed by the Association. 

4# See Reitsma 1909/1910, 39. 

4 E.g., Schouten in de Gaay Fortman 1932. A few years later, he went a step fur- 
ther when he wrote that it is conceivable “that the discoveries of science will give us 
a better understanding of the Bible” (1938, 20). 

Schouten’s doubts and hopes for a better understanding of Scripture were only 
nourished by astronomical and geological theories. He could not allow the theory of 
evolution to have a similar effect, as that would have been to attack the essentials of his 
Calvinist world view. The inorganic sciences apparently did not pose such a threat. 
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This was perhaps not the most suitable moment for the discussion 
envisaged by the three representatives of the Calvinist scientific com- 
munity. At the extraordinary General Synod, held at Assen in May 
1926, the conflict that became known as the Geelkerken affair came to 
a head.” The theologian Johannes G. Geelkerken (1879-1960) thought 
that it ought to be possible to distinguish between form and content in 
the exegesis of certain historical narratives in Genesis 3. But he was 
careful not to define the terms “form” and “content” explicitly because 
this was the language of so-called ethical theologians. The synod sus- 
pected him of sympathy with the position of the ethical theologians, 
and Geelkerken did everything to avoid this accusation. But he did 
distinguish between history before and after the fall into sin, and argued 
that this differentiation had exegetical consequences—a possibility which 
the synod rejected. Geelkerken suggested that the content of the story in 
Genesis 3 was special because it was told by a sinner to sinners about a 
situation without sin. This had consequences for “form.” For instance, 
the trees mentioned in the narrative of the Fall might not literally be 
trees. Furthermore, Geelkerken argued, the ancient Eastern context 
of the story in Genesis might have consequences, although he did not 
indicate which consequences. Here “form” was historicized. Although 
Geelkerken did not himself use the word pair “form” and “content,” he 
indirectly addressed the problem that the so-called ethical theologians 
had formulated by their usage of it.’ When he refused to abandon 
this position, Geelkerken was deposed from his ministry and a schism 
ensued. In the aftermath of this conflict the leadership of the Calvinist 
church became more authoritarian and opposed everything that might 
harm the literal-natural and literal-historical interpretation of Genesis, 
an attitude that prevailed well into the 1950s. 

Such a climate was of course not very conducive to the dialogue that 
De Gaay Fortman and his supporters were trying to initiate. They very 
soon discovered that they could not expect any help from theologians. 
It appeared that theologians were hardly interested in science and not 
really prepared to listen seriously to what scientists had to say. If they 
reacted at all, it was to dismiss what did not suit their theological views. 
Finally, the disappointed scientists had to conclude that it was impos- 


‘© For this affair see Harinck 2008. 
17 George Harinck, personal communication. 
+8 De Gaay Fortman 1932, 89. 
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sible to cooperate with theologians.“ In 1931, the meetings ceased. All 
efforts to achieve reconciliation between theology and modern science 
had failed. The scientists were left to their own devices to make the 
impossible choice between their professional integrity and their loyalty 
to the church. By about the mid-1930s, therefore, the Calvinist evolu- 
tionists could do nothing except discontinue their missionary work for 
a broader acceptance of the theory of evolution. 

Discussion seemed to enter a new phase with the publication of a 
report on Creation and evolution (Schepping en evolutie) written under 
the authority of the First Reformed Ecumenical Synod (Grand Rap- 
ids, 1946) and presented at the Reformed Ecumenical Synod held in 
Amsterdam in August 1949.°° In recognizing that the Bible is not a 
textbook of science and that in particular the “Story of creation was 
not intended to give an objective description of everything that came 
to pass”! the report gave the impression that the stalemate between 
Darwinism and neo-Calvinist theology was near its end. Hooykaas, 
however, has convincingly demonstrated that the report was not at all 
innovative.” Its basic views did not differ essentially from the ones that 
De Gaay Fortman had been confronted with in the late 1920s and early 
1930s. Its final recommendations’ were indeed less conservative but 
they did not grant the researcher complete independence. Evolutionary 
thinking was to a considerable degree still subordinate to the demands 
of a fairly traditional theology. The report did not offer the means that 
Calvinist scientists needed to accommodate Darwinism to their faith. 
The report was hardly noticed. It was too late and offered too little to 
play a tangible role in the evolutionary debate that re-emerged among 
Dutch Calvinists in the 1950s. 

The foundation of a biology department at the Free University in 
1950 turned out to be a crucial event for the dissemination of Darwin- 
ism. The key figure here was Jan Lever (b. 1922), lecturer and since 
1952 full professor of zoology at the Dutch Calvinist Free University 
in Amsterdam. His innovative approach to the relationship between 
Calvinism and Darwinism was a major stimulus in the development 


1 Schouten 193, 79. 

°° Tt was written by Stoker, Eloff, and Du Toit 1949, 67-88. 
5! Ibid., 76, 80. 

52 Hooykaas 1950, 74-88. 

5 Polman 1949, art. 89 and p. 88. 

5 Cf. van Deursen 2005, 212-214, 249-253. 
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of the debate over evolution. In his inaugural lecture he argued that 
the theory of evolution was indispensable for a modern curriculum in 
the life sciences. He explained that for him, as a Calvinist, the theory 
would only make sense if it were to be embedded in certain fundamental 
Christian presuppositions that science could never discover and that 
were only revealed by the Bible.” 

In 1956 Lever published a comprehensive exposition of his ideas 
in the book Creatie en evolutie, a book that was primarily intended for a 
Calvinist audience. It argued that religious life would suffer if the theory 
of evolution were not to be taken seriously. Lever tried to convince his 
readers that there were no theological grounds for a rejection of the 
theory. The harmonious coexistence of evolution and Calvinism came 
of course with a price. 

Beginning with Buytendyk and De Gaay Fortman, Calvinist evo- 
lutionary biologists were aware that broad acceptance of the theory 
of evolution was impossible without a fundamental revision of the 
interpretation of Genesis. It is remarkable and perhaps illustrative 
of a new self-confidence that while De Gaay Fortman left this to the 
theologians, Lever undertook the task himself: From the outset he made 
it clear that there was no longer any room for fundamentalism, as he 
characterized the literal bible exegesis of some Calvinist theologians (e.g., 
Valentijn Hepp). Lever depicted fundamentalism as a view of Scrip- 
ture that considered that the creation story in Genesis might contain 
technical scientific information about nature and history. He described 
what he called “literal announcements of the Bible” as interpretations 
according to the terms of a science that dated from several centuries 
ago—an interpretive strategy that is generally referred to as literalistic 
to distinguish it from an appropriate literal-natural or literal-historical 
interpretation. 

In support of his denial that Scripture was ever meant as a source of 
exact scientific information, Lever used various hermeneutical strategies. 
For instance, he argued that literal interpretation leads to contradictions 
between the so-called first and second creation stories.” Moreover, he 
suggested that the literal interpretation of Genesis 1, which was insisted 
upon by his theological opponents, had to be rejected because it was 


5 Lever 1952, 4. 
°° Lever 1969, 27-28. 
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informed by outdated science.” Since his opponents believed that sci- 
ence could not inform the interpretation of Scripture, they were now 
forced to reject their own literal interpretation. The further implication 
was that Scripture interpretation might not be made dependent upon 
the ever-changing insights of science. In both strategies Lever cleverly 
appealed to long-standing and shared hermeneutical principles—namely 
that God could not contradict himself and Scripture should interpret 
itself. 

In Lever’s view the Bible teaches us that all aspects of the natural 
world owe their existence to a personal God but tells us nothing about 
the way in which these aspects have been realized. Only science can 
provide an answer to the question “how.” Lever assigned to religion 
and science separate but complementary functions in the understand- 
ing of nature. This clearly implied that he dismissed the claim (e.g, 
of Hepp), that theology was entitled to exercise authority over the 
contents of science. 

The gradual evolution of organic beings was for Lever part of the 
“divine plan and is in service to the determining act of creation that 
precedes it.” It was the legitimate task of biological science to discover 
how this plan had been carried out. From his view of the relationship 
between science and the Bible, Lever could confidently assure his readers 
that the theory of evolution in no way contradicted Scripture. 

Lever’s views about the theory of evolution were not essentially dif- 
ferent from those of his nonreligious colleagues. ‘This was recognized by 
the botanist H,J. Lam in a review of Lever’s book and by the zoologist 
(and Lever’s Ph.D. supervisor), C.P. Raven, in a letter dated March 
12, 1957. Lever easily accepted the principal elements of the theory 
of evolution, such as selection, mutation, and a genetic continuity of 
all organisms. The human species, both in its physical and psychical 
properties, was also part of his evolutionary picture. Although he did 
not yet know how man’s mind had originated, Lever was sure that 
the Bible could not give a scientifically satisfactory explanation of this 
process.°' He seems not to have doubted that here, too, biology might 
ultimately provide a solution. 


5 Lever 1956, 22-27. 

58 Ibid., 9, 46. 

5 Ibid., 79. 

6° Lam 1957, 81 and Raven 1957. 
ĉl Lever 1956, 163-166. 
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Lever’s book” and his many lectures to all kinds of audiences brought 
his ideas to the attention of numerous Dutch Calvinists, causing quite 
a stir.” In the beginning, the reactions were rather critical. Only a very 
few accepted Lever’s evolutionary message wholeheartedly and the idea 
of human evolution remained an insurmountable obstacle for many 
Calvinists. Notwithstanding the criticisms, the attitude toward Lever’s 
book was not unsympathetic. 

Leading theologians like G.C. Berkouwer (1903-1996), N.H. Rid- 
derbos (1910-1981), and H.R. Wolter (b. 1897) generously showed 
their appreciation. In their reviews of Creatie en evolutie™ they differed 
with Lever on many aspects of his exegesis but shared his view that 
the Bible was not a source of scientific information. They praised his 
courage in taking on the thorny problems that evolution caused for the 
understanding of Genesis. Everyone agreed that the discussion revived 
by Lever ought to continue because of its far-reaching consequences for 
the Calvinist view of Scripture. However, none of them seems to have 
paid deep attention to these consequences. H.M. Kuitert (b. 1924)” 
was one of the first Calvinist theologians to do so. 

Kuitert explained in clear and often strong language the position of 
“orthodox-protestant exegesis.” The theory of evolution (together with 
data from modern geology and cosmology) led him to the inevitable 
conclusion that the first chapter of Genesis did not contain historical 
data about the origin of biological species (or about other natural 
phenomena). Kuitert was quite adamant in his observation that the 
orthodox view of Scripture should be given up, or to put it more force- 
fully, that it should disappear. He was very well aware that his views 
would cause a great change in the “dogmatic style of the Christian faith” 
but he did not shy away from this. Kuitert championed a new type of 
exegesis that was based on the “ human factor” in Holy Scripture and 
in the story of creation in particular.” 

Kuitert’s radical views fitted very well with the pluralistic tendencies 
that were characteristic of theological developments in the Reformed 
Churches during the 1960s and 1970s. His exegesis, like that defended 


® The book was something of a success. In 1958 a second edition and an English 
translation were published. 

63 See Dekker 1992, 135. 

ĉ Berkouwer 1956; Ridderbos 1957 and Woltjer 1957, 7-15. 

5 See Kuitert 1963, 109-135 and 1967, 25-38. 

& Kuitert 1967, 26, 31, 32, 34. 
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by Lever, made it rather easy to accept Darwinism, not as a hypothesis 
but as a scientific theory with a strong empirical foundation. Despite 
such favorable conditions, acceptance of Darwinism spread very slowly 
and was mainly confined to the intellectual elite of the Reformed 
Churches.” For many members of the Churches, the exegetical revo- 
lution went too far and the theory of evolution thus remained foreign 
to them. 


CONCLUSION 


Dutch Calvinists were relatively slow to accept Darwinism. The process 
was laborious and the demand for an unavoidable readjustment of 
biblical exegesis met with considerable resistance. The promising start 
made by Kuyper and Bavinck in renewing theological thinking was 
eclipsed by their successors’ need to safeguard theology from all kinds 
of liberalizing influences, science included.” 

Early evolutionary biologists such as De Gaay Fortman needed a 
theory of evolution for their own scientific practice and, moreover, 
regarded it as a necessary element in a modern Calvinist culture. It is 
not entirely surprising that De Gaay Fortman was unable to pave the 
way for Darwinism. Somewhat more remarkable is the route that led 
to his failure. It proved to be totally impossible to discuss with theo- 
logians the theological problems that accompanied an acceptance of 
evolutionary ideas—the theologians showed a complete lack of interest 
in this. As far as we know they did not even criticize the evolutionary 
biology of De Gaay Fortman and his supporters. They claimed ultimate 
authority in scientific matters and left it at that. The silence of neo- 
Calvinist theologians about the exegetical challenges posed by biological 
evolution may be due in part to their failure to understand the cultural 
changes that were taking place and the need for them to engage with 
such changes.” Furthermore, the initial period of silence at least may 
also have reflected the fact that the generation of Kuyper and Bavinck 
had not resolved the relevant exegetical issues because its members 


®© Even among intellectuals there were all kinds of objections to the theory of 
evolution. See the discussion in Verslag (see note 58) 17-24, 68-93. 

® For the broader context of the influence of science on the modernization of 
neo-Calvinist theology see Harinck 2008. 

6 See Harinck 2008. 
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were too busy developing a neo-Calvinist theology.” New exegetical 
work began in the next generation, with Greydanus and Grosheide. 
Theological reflection on questions raised by biology had to wait for 
this second generation. It tells us something about the power structure 
in the Calvinist community of that period that De Gaay Fortman did 
not venture to tackle the theological problems himself. Eventually, 
scientists and theologians went their separate ways. The evolutionary 
debate petered out and Darwinism was marginalized more than it had 
been before the debate began. 

Unlike De Gaay Fortman, Lever did not leave it to theologians to deal 
with the discrepancies between Darwinism and Calvinist theology. He 
took the initiative and did not show the slightest diffidence in explain- 
ing how “the old Calvinist theological system” should be changed in 
order to accommodate the theory of evolution. As a result of his new 
approach, biological science assumed an independent position with 
regard to theology. Lever was of great importance for the evolutionary 
debate in the Calvinist community. He revived it and involved a much 
broader audience in it. In the 1930s, the debate had been restricted 
to academic circles. Lever’s book and his popular articles and lectures 
transformed it into a public affair. 

In the 1950s the theological course of the Reformed Churches 
began to change, albeit very gradually and cautiously. Such change 
found expression first and foremost in questioning traditional ways of 
interpreting Scripture. Lever benefited from this hermeneutical reori- 
entation and at the same time had a considerable influence on it. In 
the late 1950s and early 1960s, the exegesis that had been traditional 
until then in the Reformed Churches lost its hegemonic position once 
and for all. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


TWIN SISTERS WITH A CHANGING CHARACTER: 
HOW NEO-CALVINISTS DEALT WITH THE MODERN 
DISCREPANCY BETWEEN BIBLE AND NATURAL SCIENCES 


George Harinck 


‘THREE CHANGES 


Theology was an important subject at Dutch universities in the nine- 
teenth century. Until well into the 1870s it constituted the second 
largest faculty among the Dutch universities, with twenty to thirty-five 
percent of the student population. However, this dominance underwent 
considerable change, the first being in numbers. After 1882 the theol- 
ogy faculties of the three oldest universities—Groningen, Leiden, and 
Utrecht,—lost their claim to sheer numerical dominance, even though 
they remained large throughout the nineteenth century. The cause of the 
relative decline was not that interest in the study of theology decreased 
but that the number of students in other fields grew rapidly, particularly 
in the faculties of medicine and mathematics and physics. Within the 
university the emphasis shifted from law, letters, and theology to the 
natural sciences. ‘This trend continued in the twentieth century. Until 
the Second World War the faculties of medicine and of mathematics 
and physics attracted more than forty percent and almost twenty per- 
cent of the students respectively. In comparison the theological faculty 
performed rather poorly: Whereas in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century it still attracted twenty percent of the students, in the first four 
decades of the twentieth century less than ten percent studied theology. 
Theology had become the smallest faculty of all! 

In addition to this numerical change, there came a multiplication 
in theological training. Traditionally ministers of the Dutch Reformed 
Church were educated at the universities of Groningen, Leiden, and 
Utrecht, which were Protestant in character. The theological training of 
Baptists and Remonstrants was also incorporated in or associated with 
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the university. In reaction to the suppression of Reformed theology and 
church order, a schism took place within the Dutch Reformed Church 
in 1834 and following, which led to an exodus of orthodox members. 
These so-called Seceders increased rapidly in number, and after a 
period during which their ministers received their theological training 
in the parsonage, the group founded its own seminary, the Theologische 
School in Kampen. Between 1854 and 1869 this school registered an 
average of fifteen students per year. This meant that the seminary in 
Kampen soon equalled the smallest university theological faculty, that 
of Groningen, in size.” 

Change continued with the passage of a Higher Education Act in 
1876 that provided for the elevation of Amsterdam’s old Athenaeum to 
university status. This new university also included a faculty of theology. 
In addition, in 1880 a non-public “free university” was founded, the 
Vrije Universiteit? (Calvinist in character), with its own theological faculty. 
Within the space of thirty years the number of faculties for Protestant 
theology had doubled. In 1880 the one in Utrecht was the largest with 
126 students, followed by Kampen (34), Leiden (24) Amsterdam (21) 
Groningen (16) and the Free University of Amsterdam (8). Within five 
years the theological faculty of this Free University had become the 
second largest, and in 1920 it became the largest, surpassing Utrecht. 
Until 1940, Utrecht, the Free University of Amsterdam and Kampen 
together attracted about three quarters of the Protestant theological 
student body.* 

Finally, there came a professsionalization in theological training and 
research and as a result a difference of opinion regarding the nature 
of theology. In part this change was a result of the emergence of the 
natural sciences and their explanation of the origins of this world and 
the development of mankind, based on empirical methods. Although 
these results were often at odds with the traditional views derived 
from the Bible, the scientific method was welcomed in society as the 
modern way to find truth and certainty. New methods of research 
were welcomed and introduced in theology too, especially exegesis 
and the historical-critical approach to the Bible. But a controversy 


2 van Gelderen and Rozemond 1994; Jensma and de Vries 1997, 188-190. 

> This university was called ‘free,’ because it had no formal relationship with a 
state or church. 

+ For the figures see Jensma and de Vries 1997, 188-210 and Aalders 2005, 366-367. 
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emerged between orthodox Christianity and the natural sciences. In 
the nineteenth century scholarship and Christian belief separated into 
two different worlds. Moreover, the new Dutch Constitution of 1848 
established the separation of Church and State. As a result, the Dutch 
Reformed Church lost its privileged status. Although the largest church 
(with a membership of 55 percent of the population) it now consti- 
tutionally became a denomination like all the others—from the small 
Remonstrant Church (less than one percent) to the Roman Catholic 
Church (38 percent). Every tie with the state was severed, and all 
denominations had to stand on their own feet. This separation would 
also affect government-run schools. The developments led to new and 
differentiated relationships between theology on the one hand and the 
academy and the church on the other. 

Against this background I describe in this article how neo-Calvinism® 
developed a non-dualistic theistic view of history and revelation, of 
science (Wissenschaft) and faith, and how this enterprise led to a strong 
orthodox intellectual tradition, but also created new difficulties. I will 
describe how in the Dutch neo-Calvinist movement during the late 
nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries the development of theol- 
ogy and the interpretation of Scripture bear the marks of a rejection 
of the same ideological interpretations of the natural sciences that had 
shaped liberal theology.® This history is interwoven with the changing 
position of theology within the universities, the differentiation in theo- 
logical training, and the professionalization of theology.’ 


MODERN ‘THEOLOGY 


The theological differentiation referred to began at the university of 
Leiden.” A number of theologians there coupled the new liberal political 
vision of the constitution of 1848 to new theological insights. ‘This so 
called modern theology wanted to preserve the relevance of the church 


> I use the word neo-Calvinism for practical reasons, realizing that it is not histori- 
cally accurate. The word dates from the 1890s but was not used until many years later 
to label Kuyper’s movement. 

ê Visser 2008 addresses the reverse role of Calvinist Scripture interpretation in 
Dutch evolutionary biology during and following this period. 

7 For an overview of the history of theology and the church in nineteenth-century 
Holland in English, I refer to a somewhat outdated publication of MacKay 1911. 

B See Otterspeer 1992, esp. 244-248. 
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for society by connecting theology to contemporary culture. The new 
constitutional developments, together with a way of thinking in terms of 
historical development and progress, made nineteenth-century academ- 
ics increasingly conscious of their distance from Calvin and the Synod 
of Dort. They lived in another (and better) world. Modern theologians 
such as Johannes Henricus Scholten (1811-1885) and Abraham Kuenen 
(1828-1891) manifested the new vision by abandoning belief in the 
supernatural and therefore rejecting the idea of divine intervention in 
reality. The authority they accepted was no longer revelation with its 
message of sin and salvation, but the thinker’s own reasoning powers. 
The philosopher Cornelis Willem Opzoomer (1821-1892), who had 
come to Utrecht in 1846, replaced the doctrine of a fundamental 
difference between nature and the supernatural with a strict monism. 
There was only one reality, namely the one that could be perceived. In 
that reality no miracles occurred; the autonomous human spirit was the 
expression of divine power. Human autonomy was placed over external 
authority. Opzoomer consistently applied the empirical method of the 
natural sciences to theology and placed religion outside the bounds of 
reason and within the domain of feelings.” 

Scholten, also a professor at Leiden, initially shrank from the radical- 
ism of the youthful Opzoomer. While not attacking the latter’s philoso- 
phy, he did want to reconcile it with theology. Scholten was an apologist 
in search of a Christianity that would be acceptable to his times. In his 
opinion, a historical argument for religion was like quicksand, much 
like the argument of feeling on which Schleiermacher had relied. 
Scholten attempted to establish agreement between rational thinking 
and Christianity, but in so doing ended up quite close to Opzoomer. 
In his main work, The Doctrine of the Reformed Church Presented and Evalu- 
ated from the Historical Sources (1848-1852),'° this professor of dogmatics 
argued that the “modern” worldview was in agreement with the classical 
theological concepts of the Reformed tradition. Modern man was the 
true Christian, morally free and autonomous, who accepted Calvin’s 
idea regarding the testimony of the Holy Spirit—which for Scholten 
meant the individual’s own knowledge and insight. The work of God 
was what the newly emerging empirical natural sciences called the laws 
of nature. Scholten rejected the idea of a God who through miracles 


° Cf. Krop 1994, 16-31. 
10 Scholten 1848-1852. 
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or special natural phenomena intervened with reality, and emphasized 
the similarity between the divine and the human. If church doctrine 
was to offer reliable knowledge it would have to be adjusted according 
to liberal theological insights.'! 

In a culture where the natural sciences were held in high esteem 
and where church and state were separate, this type of apologetics was 
enthusiastically received in the lecture halls: “I really think Scholten is 
more, is greater than Paul,” wrote a student who had come to Leiden 
from Amsterdam to attend Scholten’s lectures.'? At a time when the 
authority of Bible, tradition, religious dogma, and traditional moral- 
ity had become problematic, the elevation of the intellect and of the 
scientific method as the only acceptable criteria and norms was eagerly 
endorsed. It meant that faith could be proven and justified after all. In 
this way, then, a theological school was formed in Leiden. 

Orthodox theologians such as Jacobus Isaac Doedes (1817-1897) 
and Johannes Jacobus van Oosterzee (1817—1882)—both professors in 
Utrecht from about 1860—opposed this new theological movement on 
exegetical grounds. They also referred to history, arguing that for nearly 
a century the authority of various biblical narratives had been attacked, 
but that the historical-critical approach had been taken too seriously. 
The biblical narrative was founded on historical facts, and “when the 
authority of revelation has been proven historically, philosophy has the 
obligation to accept also what reason cannot understand.” 

The orthodox challenge that modern theology test its principles 
regarding historical criticism resulted in a heavy-handed demolition 
of van Oosterzee’s and Doedes’ point of view. The attack was led 
by Scholten’s pupil Kuenen, also at Leiden, who, beginning in 1852, 
concentrated on the historical criticism of the Old ‘Testament, a branch 
of scholarship that blossomed in Germany but had lagged behind in 
The Netherlands. He thoroughly acquainted himself with the state of 
exegetical studies in Germany and became the father of historical-criti- 
cal research of the Old ‘Testament in the Netherlands. Internationally 


11 Harinck and Winkeler 2006, 656-657. 

12 “Tk geloof werkelijk Scholten is meer, is grooter dan Paulus.” Reported by A.S. 
Carpentier Alting, theological student at Leiden; quoted in Puchinger 1987, 11. Author’s 
translations unless otherwise noted. 

B“) de wijsbegeerte heeft de verpligting, om zoodra het gezag der openbaring 
historisch bewezen is, ook datgene aan te nemen, wat het verstand niet kan begrijpen.” 
JJ. van Oosterzee, quoted in Roessingh 1922, 83. 
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he contributed to the success of Julius Wellhausen’s concept of the 
development of Israel’s religion. 

For Kuenen the Bible was a corpus that consisted of a range of 
classical literature. With his carefully reasoned conclusions regarding 
the origin of the Pentateuch and the development of Israel’s religion, 
this positivist theologian gained international acclaim, especially among 
modern theologians in the Anglo-Saxon world.'* Historical criticism of 
the Pauline letters was part and parcel of modern theology, as well as 
the alarming fact that about the historical Jesus hardly anything could 
be said with certainty. ‘The orthodox exegetical quest for reliable histori- 
cal knowledge ended in failure; Doedes had to admit that history did 
not yield the unquestionable knowledge that he had expected.” The 
Bible was no longer the norm for historical development, but became 
part of it. 

Modern theology had won this battle. Not history but criticism offered 
certain knowledge. Joining the triumphal march of the natural sciences 
with their rejection of all external authority, the intellectual renewal 
spread rapidly. Via the pulpit and thanks to the democratization of 
the reading culture, modern theology was introduced to broad layers 
of church and society. The rise of modern theology coincided with an 
unprecedented boom in the distribution of the book of books among 
Protestants. In 1814 the Dutch Bible Society (Nederlandsch Bybelgenootschap) 
had been founded with the aim of distributing the Bible outside the 
church. In the century that followed it supplied more than three and a 
half million Bibles and parts of Bibles—in a country that around the 
year 1900 counted five million inhabitants. In the peak year 1893-94 
the Bible Society distributed almost 100,000 Bibles. ‘There are a num- 
ber of reasons for this success. Cheaper and faster printing techniques 
lowered the price, and Holland was one of the most literate countries 
in Europe. When compulsory education was introduced in 1900, most 
children under the age of twelve already attended school. Reading 
and writing had become widely established in the Netherlands of the 
nineteenth century, with children and women forming a new category 
of readers. In addition, the Bible Society introduced the marriage Bible 
in 1858: At the consecration of their marriage in church (a marriage 
in the Netherlands took place in the city hall), a couple received a 


14 See Houtman 1998; Dirksen and van der Kooij 1993. 
5 See Schram 1983. 
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Bible as gift from the church council. This custom was a resounding 
success. In 1870-71 the Bible Society supplied 33,000 Bibles, of which 
more than 3,200 were marriage Bibles.!° 

The concern that arose in the nineteenth century about Bible reading 
was therefore not the result of a shortage, but of an abundance. For the 
first time in history the Bible could be found in many households, and 
also for the first time many were able to read from this book, individually 
and in the company of others, and to do so without instruction from 
a minister.” The Bible was a book of the church, but now it became 
also a book of the home. This democratization meant that the church 
lost control over the reading of the Bible. But without instruction the 
Bible was an obscure book. ‘Therefore handbooks appeared for those 
who were reading the Bible at home. In 1849 the orthodox theologian 
Theodorus Matthijs Looman (1816-1900) published his popular Com- 
panion of the Bible’? “to do everything that can serve the correct view 
and well-deserved esteem of the Bible.”'’ The book saw a dozen edi- 
tions. With the Bible, theology entered the home—and thus also the 
theological debate. 

It soon became clear to the reading public that Looman’s belief 
in the Bible’s “well-deserved esteem” was in dispute. The book Letters 
about the Bible of 1857 and 1858,?° wherein the Leiden-educated, mod- 
ern minister Conrad Busken Huet (1826-1886) dissected the “Biblical 
world of magic” in order to “rebuild the Christian congregation on 
the foundation of independent insight into the all truth,” was a settle- 
ment of accounts with the sacred authority of the Bible. In this book 
Busken Huet popularized David Friedrich Strauss’s hypotheses. Modern 
theology became a fad.” 

In orthodox circles the Bible was not explained in such a fresh 
and analytical way as it was by the modern theologians. Among the 


16 den Hollander 2004, 64-65. 

17 See Bots 2003, 196-197. 

B Looman 1849. This book was so popular that by 1913 an eighth edition had 
been published. 

B «om alles in het werk te stellen, wat tot de juiste opvatting en welverdiende 
hoogschatting van den bijbel dienen kan.” Quoted in Dane 1996, 32. 

2° Busken Huet 1857-1858. 

1 Busken Huet dissected “de bijbelsche tooverwereld” [ter] ... wederopbouwing van 
de christelijke gemeente op grond van het zelfstandig inzigt in alle waarheid.” Busken 
Huet, 1857-1858, ix. See also Bos 2005, esp. 169. 
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orthodox, tradition stamped the interpretation of Scripture, and the 
way in which it was read had become inadequate. 


Some chapters came to their attention during the devotions at home. They 
looked up a few fragments when they still wrote out texts in the catechism 
booklet. At the start of the sermon they heard a few verses read out. 


These words were “quoted out of context disregarding completely the 
spiritual organism of scripture, ...as a lawyer argues using the articles 
of his law book”? There was reverence for the Bible, but “there was 
something like bibliolatry, something like fetishism, in the idolization of 
those paper pages.”*? When modern theology came to blow away the 
dust off the Bible, orthodox theologians failed to enter the intellectual 
enterprise their opponents had begun and did not offer an alternative 
to the new ideas. 

The ministers of the modern movement assumed that they were 
preserving the essence of Christianity for the congregation and that they 
were giving it new impulses. If God does not intervene supernaturally, 
but acts only through people, then the aim of Christianity must be the 
practice of religion. Some, however, concluded from liberal theology’s 
objectives that the church no longer had a task in modern culture and 
that they had to move their ministry from the church to the culture. 
The Reverend Allard Pierson (1831-1896), one of Scholten’s students, 
concluded that the “religion of humanity” should be realized not in the 
church but in society: “Your hospital..., your institute for the deaf and 
mute, your organization for the prevention of mendicancy, your sailors 
home, your flourishing schools—they are the true temples of the new 
society.”** In 1865 Pierson left the ministry. In him liberal apologetics 
had led to the evaporation of theology. 


» “Enkele capittels kwamen hun bij de huislijke godsdienstoefening ter oore. Enkele 
brokstukken hebben ze nageslagen, toen ze nog teksten uitschreven in het catechisatie- 
boek. Enkele verzen hoorden ze voorlezen bij den aanvang der prediking. [Het waren 
woorden] “die met volstrekte miskenning van den samenhang, met voorbijzien van het 
geestelijk organisme der schrift, op den klank af geciteerd werden, gelijk de advocaat 
met de artikelen van zijn wetboek pleit.” Kuyper 1870b, 15, 12. 

3 „er kwam iets bibliolatrisch, iets fetishachtigs in het vergoden van die papieren 
bladen.” Kuyper 1870b, 12-13. 

“uw ziekehuis... uw doofstommeninrichting, uwe inrichting ter wering van 
bedelarij, uw zeemanshuis, uwe bloeiende scholen, ziedaar de ware tempelen der 
nieuwere samenleving.” ‘Trapman, “‘Een daad van zelfbehoud.’ Allard Pierson’s 
brochure aan zijne laatste gemeente”; Broeyer and Kuiper 2005, 193-214; quotation 
from Pierson 197. 
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Modern insights into the discipline of theology also influenced the 
new Higher Education Act of 1876. In the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion of 1848, this Act established Christian religion and theology as 
separate entities. The theological curriculum offered by the university 
acquired a strong academic character—a new version of the old theologia 
naturalis. Henceforth the theological faculty lacked an ecclesiastical or 
theological profile, although the modernists did not succeed in fully 
barring the church from the academy. Unlike the situation in Belgium 
and France, in the Netherlands theology continued to be taught at the 
Dutch university, and the Dutch Reformed Church was further granted 
the right to establish academic chairs at the universities for the sake of 
pastoral training. Under the new law, dogmatics and practical theology 
disappeared from academic education and became part of theologi- 
cal education (which was also strongly academic). In this way a duplex 
ordo was established within the universities, a double system whereby a 
distinction was made between ecclesiastical and nonecclesiastical sub- 
jects in theological training. So the theological faculties continued to 
be useful for the Dutch Reformed Church, even though the church’s 
hegemony in the theological faculties was over. Baptist, Lutheran, and 
Remonstrant theological training worked along similar lines.” Modern 
theology affected the status of the church in society and of theology 
in the academy and led to the formation of theological schools at a 
time when the Bible was within the reach of more people than ever 
before. 


Tue NeEO-CALVINIST RESPONSE TO MODERN THEOLOGY 


Many Christians were not satisfied with modernism’s abolition of the 
supernatural. ‘The neo-Calvinist movement in Dutch theology arose as 
a reaction to modern theology. Its most important founders, Abraham 
Kuyper (1837-1920) and Herman Bavinck (1854-1921) studied at the 
modernist faculty in Leiden in the 1850s and the 1870s respectively. ‘The 
early Kuyper agreed with the aims of modern theology. Later, however, 
as theologians, neither Kuyper nor Bavinck followed in the footsteps of 
Scholten and his pupils because modern theology led to taking leave of 
dogmatics. For instance, as a young village minister Kuyper distanced 


® de Lange 2001, 47-51; Molendijk 1998, 69-77. 
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himself from the modern ideal when Allard Pierson followed through 
on it and left the ministry in order to realize ‘a religion of humanity’ 
in society rather than in the church. Kuyper was convinced that the 
church was not to let itself be pushed out of society: “The church of 
Jesus does not stand outside of life but spreads its wings of love in 
blessing over all of life,” he wrote in 1865.”° 

This is where Kuyper began his offensive. At first it was mainly geared 
toward supporting church orthodoxy, but in the seventies it increasingly 
spread out across “the full life” of politics and scholarship to become a 
movement in its own right that culminated in the formation of the Anti 
Revolutionary Party (1879) and the foundation of the Free University 
of Amsterdam (1880). 

Unlike Doedes and van Oosterzee, Kuyper did not confront modern 
theology in the field of exegesis but in that of the presuppositions about 
the Bible. With the modern denial of its divine character the life had 
been taken out of that book: “They offered excellent examples of dis- 
section, but dissections carried out on a corpse.””’ The Bible, however, 
offered God’s work in concrete, living reality. To make people aware of 
that, the preacher Kuyper argued for reading the Bible in its entirety. 
“The swell of the stream of life must become visible again in Scrip- 
ture,” he wrote. “The golden thread that links the pearls of Scripture 
into one indivisible string must be shown.”** In October 1870, Kuyper 
began publishing weekly Bible studies in The Herald (De Heraut), which 
were collected and published in the series From the Word (Uit het Woord), 
beginning in 1873. Inspired by him, his colleague from Amsterdam, 
Philippus Samuel van Ronkel (1829-1890), began to publish a chapter- 
by-chapter explanation of the Bible in 1877.* In reaction to historical 
criticism, therefore, orthodoxy also gave attention to the study of the 
Bible as a whole. 

The question now was to what view of the Bible this development 
would lead. Kuyper’s earliest objection to the historical-critical method 


6 “niet buiten het leven staat Jezus’ kerk, maar over het volle leven spreidt ze zege- 
nend de vleugelen harer liefde uit.” See Vree 2006, 137-139; quotation by Kuyper 
on 139. 

27 “Zij gaven uitstekende proeven van ontleedkunde, maar proeven op een lijk 
genomen.” Prospectus on the inside of the cover of Kuyper 1870a. 

2 “De golving van den stroom des levens moet in die Schrift weer zichtbaar wor- 
den. De gouden draad weer worden aangewezen die de paarlen der Schrift tot één 
ondeelbaar snoer te zamen rijgt.” Kuyper 1879b, 18. 

2° van Ronkel 1877, ix. 
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was its isolation of the historical text from life, much as the natural 
sciences stood over against their object. In this positivistic tradition 
the classical belief of the Bible as revelation was lost. Kuyper strongly 
opposed the approach of both dead orthodoxy and modernism, both of 
which saw revelation as an non-historical event. For Kuyper, revelation 
was the dimension of history that revealed its “deeply spiritual mean- 
ing.” It did not add “a new part to the constituents of the organism”; 
but “from the hidden ground of life it brought to light what had already 
been part of the organism’s essence from the beginning.”*° 
and history were inseparable. By rejecting supernaturalism, modernism 
had taken the life out of the Bible. As a result it failed to notice that 
although “the intensity of this book varied according to its era, it was 
totally united in character and essence.”*! When Kuyper proclaimed 
that the Bible was God’s word, he meant that revelation and history 
were entwined. 


Revelation 


Here Kuyper replaces the empirical method of the natural sciences 
which followers of positivist objectivism attempted to force upon the 
humanities with the idea of a general norm or a supernatural pres- 
ence in history. This is reminiscent of what German historicists such 
as Dilthey, Rickert, Troeltsch, and Windelband had done. It was no 
coincidence that neo-Calvinists went to study with Windelband. Against 
a causal analysis and explanation that is detached from reality, as prac- 
ticed in positivism, they argued for a hermeneutical Verstehen of reality. 
As von der Dunk wrote: “Reality carries its norms within itself, norms 
human understanding cannot ‘grasp’ the way it grasps the laws of 
physics or logic, but that can be accepted and thus experienced.” For 
some historicists these criteria lay in or behind historical phenomena, 
for others within their own reason. But both sides were convinced that 
history made itself known from within, through a precise representa- 
tion of the facts. That was why historiography and history were closely 
connected. 


29, 66 


3 “diep geestelijke beteekenis”; “wordt geen nieuw bestanddeel in de geledingen van 
het organisme ingevoegd, maar slechts uit den verborgen levensgrond naar het licht 
getrokken, wat reeds van den aanvang af in de kern van het organisme verscholen 
lag.” Kuyper 1870b, 23. 

31 € in graad van schelheid wel verscheiden naar de bedeeling hunner eeuw, maar 
in aard en wezen volstrekt één.” Ibid., 24. 

«de realiteit draagt haar normen in zichzelf, normen die door het menselijk 
verstand niet in de zin van fysieke of logische wetten ‘begrepen’ doch aanvaard en 
daarmee beleefd kunnen worden.” von der Dunk 1982, 87. 
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The question Kuyper now faced was how to connect the acknowl- 
edgement of the historical diversity of the Bible with the unity that the 
concept of revelation implied. This connection formed the cornerstone 
of the dogmatic vision of the Bible that Kuyper and Bavinck began to 
develop in the 1890s, and which has become known as the organic view 
of the Bible.” Organic has been called the keyword in neo-Calvinism, 
and is not restricted to the Bible. 


According to Calvinism the organic impulse reveals itself in nature as 
well as in scripture, and Kuyper’s ecclesiastical, political, and social work 
and not the least his theological reflection show how seriously he took 
the fact of organic life.** 


The organic idea of neo-Calvinism was stamped by the idealistic phi- 
losophy, especially by Schelling. In their application of this notion to 
their view of Scripture and revelation they had a predecessor in Charles 
Hodge.” According to Bavinck, the organic view has four characteristics. 
It acknowledges both unity and diversity in creation, it gives prefer- 
ence to the whole over the parts, the different parts are inspired and 
controlled by the idea, and it is of a teleological nature.” 

From the 1870s Kuyper used the word organic to refer to both the 
unity of the Bible as God’s revelation in history and to the Bible’s divine 
and human authorship. His emphasis, however, was on the Bible’s unity, 
because the adversaries he faced were the “Scripture-anatomists” of 
modern theology with their “vivisectionist excesses and physiological 
indelicacies.”*’ The modernists recognized the historical form of the 
Bible and could therefore not accept its unity, whereas Kuyper recog- 
nized its unity and made the historical diversity subservient to it. The 
question was if Kuyper did not loose sight of history. 


33 For the background of the word organic, see Veenhof 1968, 250-268. 

3t “Der Drang nach dem Organischen offenbart sich für den Kalvinismus sowohl 
in der Schrift wie in der Natur, und Kuypers kirchliche, politische und soziale Lebens- 
arbeit und nicht zum wenigsten sein theologisches Denken war ein Ernstmachen mit 
der Tatsache des organischen Leben.” Kolfhaus 1924, 174. 

3 Veenhof 1968, 251-255, 267-268. 

°° Ibid., 264. 

37 “Schrift-anatomen” with their “vivisectorische uitspattingen en physiologische 
onkieschheden.” Kuyper 1881, 29. 
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These issues did not touch the pietist part of orthodoxy, where the 
Spirit had primacy over the Word.” It was different in Kuyper’s circle. 
He did not escape opposition here, however. The objection was not 
that he had conceded too much to modernism by recognizing the his- 
torical nature of the Bible and accepting the results of criticism. The 
question raised by the so-called ethical (Vermittlung) theologians was, 
rather, whether he had not had taken insufficient account of historical 
criticism and failed to address it as they had. Reacting to positivism, 
they believed that reliable knowledge of the Christian faith should no 
longer be sought in historical facts. Following Kant, they believed that 
the ultimate ground of faith had to be found in the subject. For them 
historical criticism was not a problem, because the issue in question 
was not the text of the Bible, but the Bible’s message. For the ethical 
theologian Johannes H. Gunning, Jr., (1829-1905) the main point was 
that the Bible referred to the reality of a “higher world,” and in the 
seventies he thought that Kuyper, in defending the Bible as an infallible 
book of law and external authority, fell back on the old orthodox posi- 
tion.” Opposing this objectivism the ethical theologians, much like the 
members of the pietist movement, gave prominence to the role of the 
Spirit. They anchored the authority of the Bible not in the text, but 
in the human conscience. Actual reality remained important but was 
not essential. According to Gunning, for example, the intention had 
never been that a New Testament would emerge as the holy book of 
the church. A book belonged to the old dispensation of the law. After 
that, with the arrival of Christ, the dispensation of the Spirit had come, 
which had created the free individual, who was not normatively bound 
to facts—which in any event could not be adequately represented. It 
was not by accident that Gunning, in a publication of 1878, let go of 
almost all the essential elements of the gospels concerning the history 
of Jesus’ birth even though he did withdraw the text.“ 

The Vermittlung theologian Daniel Chantepie de la Saussaye (1818- 
1874), another of Kuyper’s opponents, tried to overcome the contrast 
between faith and knowledge that modernism posited with an appeal 


° See Exalto 2006, 55-79. 
3 “Hogere wereld.” See Kamphuis 1986, 159-160. 
+ Ibid., 161-162. 
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to the “ethical” principle. His point was that objective truth manifests 
itself in the conscience and life of the Christian. In religion there is no 
external authority; the testimonium Spiritus Sancti is not only a means to, 
but also the foundation of the authority of Scripture. He did object 
to excesses, like the unprejudiced pretension of historical critique and 
the splintering character of “microscopic critique,” but not to historical 
critique as such. In facing historical criticism the church should not take 
refuge in any outward authority, like the confession or Scripture. “The 
truth of the Christian religion is confirmed in human conscience by 
the witness of the Holy Spirit and cannot be disturbed by any histori- 
cal criticism.”*! 

In taking this position, de la Saussaye gave up the historical factual- 
ity of the Bible as a line of defence against the naturalism of modern 
theology. “Being inspired by God’s Spirit, the Holy Gospel has authority. 
This authority is, however, not that of a book of law; it is not legal 
but ethical in nature,” as Herman Bavinck described De la Saussaye’s 
position in 1884. “Therefore, in all disputes the text of the Gospel does 
not have the final word.” De la Saussaye did not relate God’s revela- 
tion to the books of the Bible, but to the relationship between Christ 
and the believer. Kuyper’s and Bavinck’s supporter Philippus Jacobus 
Hoedemaker (1839-1910) likewise opposed the ethical theologian Josué 
Jean Philippe Valeton, Jr. (1848-1912) by stating that the latter, by 
accepting historical criticism as neutral and not harmful to the faith, 
and by withdrawing into his personal religious convictions, had as a 
believer relinquished theological scholarship: “Valeton believes, but does 
not Anow.”** Valeton, on the other hand, concluded that the position 
of Hoedemaker and his allies was “no match for the intellectualism of 
modern biblical criticism: the believer ought to understand that revela- 
tion and faith do not depend on right reasoning.”** 


4 “De christelijke godsdienst, omtrent welks waarheid de H. Geest aan ’s menschen 
inwendigen zin getuigenis geeft, is niet verstoorbaar door enige historische kritiek.” 
Quoted in: Veenhof 1968, 202. 

® “Als bezield door den Geest van God, heeft de H. Schrift gezag. Dit gezag is 
echter niet dat van een wetboek, niet wettelijk maar zedelijk van aard.” “Laatste 
beslissend moment in alle geschillen is de letter der Schrift daarom niet.” Bavinck 
1884, 53, 57. 

5 “Valeton gelooft, maar weet niet.” Quoted in Scheers 1989, 178. 

H “onvoldoende opgewassen tegen het intellectualisme van de moderne bijbelkri- 
tiek: de gelovige behoort te beseffen, dat openbaring en geloof niet afhankelijk zijn 
van een verstandelijk gelijk hebben.” Broeyer 1988, 363. 
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The criticism voiced by the ethicals forced Kuyper and his collabora- 
tors to form a clearer idea of the historical nature of the Bible. Kuyper 
did not say, as Gunning thought he did, that the Bible as a book of 
law or an external authority had fallen from heaven. For him the literal 
character of the Bible was not the point—he did not think that the 
biblical text resembled the warrant of an attorney—but he did want 
to uphold its authority as an infallible book. 


I know that Gunning acknowledges without reserve the perfection of the 
moral-religious content of Revelation without reservation, even though he 
questions the perfection of its form, but however one looks at it, I cannot 
accept that God would marry a perfect essence to an imperfect form.” 


Both Kuyper and Bavinck concluded that the ethical theologians failed 
to offer an acceptable solution with their synthesis of faith and schol- 
arship within the individual conscience and with their relativizing of 
history. “On the one hand ethical theology encouraged subjectivism, 
and on the other hand it weakened the focus of revelation on concrete 
reality,” commented van Bekkum.*® The neo-Calvinists did not want 
to grant to positivism the monopoly of the historical fact. They, too, 
sought for objective historical knowledge and therefore searched for a 
way of their own: 


We have the same aversion to sectarianism as De la Saussaye. But we 
believe that a true reconciliation of faith and scholarship, of church and 
theology, is to be achieved not through union and higher synthesis, but 
only through isolation.” 


To what extent we have here a case of isolation remains to be seen. 


5 “Ik weet wel, dat Gunning zonder beding of voorbehoud de volmaaktheid van 
den zedelijk-godsdienstigen inhoud der Openbaring erkent, al dingt hij af op de gaaf- 
heid van den vorm, maar hoe ook bezien, wil het er bij mij niet in, dat aan het gave 
wezen een ongave vorm door God gehuwd zou zijn.” Kuyper 1873, 12. 

® “Zo werd enerzijds subjectivisme in de hand gewerkt en anderzijds de gericht- 
heid van de openbaring op de concrete werkelijkheid tekort gedaan.” van Bekkum 
2001, 90. 

“7 “Van sectarisme zijn wij daarbij even afkeerig als de la Saussaye. Maar ons oor- 
deel is, dat niet door unie en hoogere synthese, maar alleen door isolement de rechte 
verzoening van geloof en wetenschap, van kerk en theologie verkregen kan worden.” 


Bavinck 1884, 96-97. 
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The establishment of the Free University of Amsterdam in 1880 was a 
direct result of Kuyper’s position that the problem of modernism was 
to be found in its presuppositions. ‘The new university had to offer an 
alternative—first of all for theological studies—to the problem posed by 
modernism concerning the relationship between faith and scholarship, 
and also to the solution offered by the ethicals. In founding the Free 
University the neo-Calvinists forced a decision on the Dutch Reformed 
Church: Either accept the gap between subjective faith (church) and 
objective scholarship as taught in the existing theological faculties of 
public universities or accept the isolation of the new orthodox univer- 
sity and defend the divine presence in nature and history as described 
by scholarship. Theological developments had led to the formation of 
schools and to a further differentiation of institutions in an environment 
wherein the natural sciences triumphed and theology lost its position 
at the centre of culture. Theological scholarship at the Free University, 
unlike that of the ethicals, was undisputedly the instrument to explain 
reality. The new university’s starting point for the resolution of the 
relationship between faith and scholarship was not, however, based on 
reason, but conviction: 


All scholarship proceeds from faith. One person leans on God, another 
proceeds from his own ego or holds on to his own ideal. The person who 
does not believe does not exist.... Just as they, from out of their principle 
and by means of a method appropriate to that principle, erect a house of 
knowledge that glitters but does not entice us, so we also shall from out 
of our principle and according to the method which fits that principle 
let our own tree shoot up, a tree whose branches, leaves and blossoms 
are nourished by its own sap. 


Bavinck had written earlier that isolation of their own principles was 
the only means by which the Reformed tradition would achieve rec- 
onciliation between church and theology as well as between faith and 
scholarship. Kuyper now developed this strategy, by locating the dif- 
ference not between faith and scholarship, but between “two opposing 
intellectual systems, each based on their own faith.”* In developing these 
ideas Kuyper and Bavinck distanced themselves from the Aristotelianism 


48 Kuyper 1880, 31, 32; quoted in English from Bratt 1998, 486, 484—485. 
* Kuyper [1899a], 176. 
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of early Reformed orthodoxy. The context in which they developed their 
ideas was their education at Leiden university as well as epistemologi- 
cal developments beginning with Kant.” The neo-Calvinists did just 
what the modern theologians had done: They developed a modernist 
intellectual vision to preserve the validity of faith in their times. 

The use of a different intellectual system at the Free University of 
Amsterdam did not mean that neo-Calvinist scholarship was practiced 
differently from modernism in all respects. According to Kuyper there 
is “a very wide terrain of research area upon which the difference 
between the two groups has no influence.” But it did mean that different 
starting points could result in different methods, results and interpreta- 
tions—Kuyper even encouraged people to be consistent in this respect. 
Faced with the choice of conviction instead of reason as the starting 
point of knowledge, the neo-Calvinists accepted on principle the plural 
nature of scholarship, but without giving up the ideal of objectivity.” 
There is a parallel here with their opposition to the uniform nature 
of the liberal vision for society. In opposing this social vision, they did 
not maintain the ideal of the Netherlands as a Protestant nation but 
advocated on principle for a plural society—a choice that would lead 
to the divided Dutch society of the twentieth century.” 

While a faculty of natural science was intended from the founding of 
the Free University in 1880, it did not materialize until 1930. Until then, 
the Christian Association of Natural and Medical Scientists (founded 
in 1896) functioned as its stand in.°* During this half century many 
neo-Calvinists reflected on the meaning of the Christian character of 
its disciplines. As in theology, the claim that objectivity and belief were 
incompatible was rejected. “All scholarship is the interpretation of the 
thoughts of God laid out in His works”... “real scholarship leads to 
Him.” Therefore, they rejected the positivistic claim of many natural 
scientists that science” had replaced religion. Much time was spent 


50 See Sinnema 1990, 119-148. 

5I “een zeer breed terrein van onderzoek, waarop het verschil tusschen beide 
groepen geen invloed oefent” Kuyper 1894b, 104; see also 554-557; Ratzsch 1992, 
277-303. Ratzsch pays attention to Kuyper’s view of the degree of difference within 
the various disciplines. 

5 Kuyper [1899a], 185-187. 

5 See Harinck 2006b, 106-130. 

5t Thus states van Deursen 2005, 73. 

5 “Alle wetenschap is vertolking der gedachten, die door God in zijne werken neer- 
gelegd zijn. echte wetenschap leidt naar Hem heen.” Bavinck 1904, 58. 

% Science in the sense of scholarship, or Wissenschaft. 
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showing that this claim was based on belief, just like the Christian 
natural sciences under development. Kuyper stressed the Free Univer- 
sity’s obligation to address the principal issues at stake in the natural 
sciences, in his lecture on Evolution of 1899. Otherwise he held that 
this school would not be worthy to carry the name university.” In this 
lecture Kuyper distinguished between the discovered facts of biological 
evolution and the philosophically based evolutionary world views of 
Darwin, Haeckel, and Nietzsche derived from them. He rejected the 
random component in the mechanical character of the theory of evo- 
lution because it denied the organized character of reality and God’s 
activity in it. These were the same grounds on which he rejected the 
modernist view of history. Again, as in the case of history, this did not 
mean he rejected the results of Darwin and others per se. Raising the 
question “whether we must therefore write off as worthless the studies 
of the Darwinistic school most broadly conceived, from the balance 
sheet of our scientific gains...” Kuyper replied by asking, 


whether established facts can ever be written off. To the contrary, all 
who love the light exult in the wealth of facts revealed by these studies, 
and in their impulse to profounder, more methodical research. And who 
among us, who can still be inspired with enthusiasm, would deny often 
to be delighted by the so much deeper view these studies offer into the 
structure of reality.”® 


But he also stressed the difference between the knowledge of these 
revealed facts and the dogma of evolution distilled from it: “Observa- 
tion and the theory built on it have to be distinguished sharply,”*’ and 
“The difference is not about the facts, but about the interpretation of the 
facts.”® He deplored “the hypnosis of the evolution dogma” of his 
times, and pointed to the same defects the modern theologians showed 
in their view of Christianity: its monistic and mechanistic naturalism 


5 van Deursen 2005, 73. 

58 «geconstateerde feiten zich ooit laten amortiseeren. Veeleer roemt elk wie 
het licht mint, in de weelde van feiten door die studiën aan het licht gekomen en in 
de aandrift tot steeds dieper, meer methodisch onderzoek die er van uitging. En wie 
onzer, die nog voor geestdrift ontvlambaar is, verheelt zich de verrukking die hem vaak 
aangreep, bij den zooveel dieperen blik die ons, dank zij deze studiën, in de structuur 
der wezenswereld gegund werd.” Kuyper 1899b, 

5 “De empirie en de daarop gebouwde theorie zijn ook hier scherp te onderschei- 
den.” Ibid. 

6° “Niet dus over die feiten, maar over de verklaring dier feiten loopt het geschil.” 
Ibid., 27. 
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was chilly and dehumanizing because it left no room for the spiritual 
dimension and for the architectural beauty of creation. 

But a faculty of natural sciences at the Free University of Amsterdam 
remained a desideratum in Kuyper’s and Bavinck’s life. They first set out 
to systematically reconstruct theology. In this they applied what they 
had learned in Leiden which was to “wake up” and “bring it in line 
with human knowledge as it had developed at the end of the nineteenth 
century.”°! This was to be done not by adjusting a few things here and 
there, but by reconstructing the entire theological building in accordance 
with modernist principles. As Bavinck wrote, 


To praise what is old simply because it is old is neither Reformed nor 
Christian. And dogmatics does not describe what has applied, but what 
Should apply. It is rooted in the past but works for the future. That is why 
at last this dogmatics also wants to wear the mark of its age. It would be 
an impossible task to free oneself from the present, neither would it be 
good in the eyes of God, who in this century speaks to us no less loudly 
and earnestly than in generations past.” 


Because they were professors of dogmatics at the Free University of 
Amsterdam, both Kuyper (1880-1901) and Bavinck (1901-1921) were 
ideally placed to develop a new theology. Having two theological training 
centers, one in Kampen and one in Amsterdam, neo-Calvinism devel- 
oped great influence. Until the 1880s the Dutch theological landscape 
had been dominated by modern theology, but now neo-Calvinist theol- 
ogy assumed that position. In the nineteenth century the ethical theol- 
ogy was influential and was perceived as a complete dogmatic view, but 
only Scholten and his pupils Kuyper and Bavinck, offered a systematic 
treatment of theology in accordance with modernity. Numerically the 
neo-Calvinist seminaries in Kampen and Amsterdam became the most 
important theological institutions in the Netherlands. They were also 
the most creative with regard to content. Unlike the situation in the 
Dutch state universities, and also unlike that of the Presbyterians in the 


6! € wakker te schudden en in rapport te brengen met het menschelijk bewustzijn, 
gelijk zich dit aan het einde der 19e eeuw ontwikkeld heeft.” Kuyper 1908, I, VII. 

® “Het oude te loven alleen omdat het oud is, is noch gereformeerd noch christelijk. 
En dogmatiek beschrijft niet wat gegolden heeft, maar wat gelden moet. Zij wortelt in 
het verleden, maar arbeidt voor de toekomst. Daarom eindelijk wenscht deze dogmatiek 
ook het stempel te dragen van haar tijd. Het ware een onbegonnen werk, zich los te 
maken van het heden; maar het zou ook niet goed zijn voor God, die in deze eeuw 
niet minder luide en ernstig tot ons spreekt dan in vorige.” Bavinck 1895. ‘This preface 
is not included in the English edition of Bavinck’s Reformed Dogmatics (2003-2006). 
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United States, in neo-Calvinist academic circles theology continued to 
be the guide in matters of principle for the other faculties until well 
into the 1920s. 

In a reaction to the founding of the Free University of Amsterdam, 
the Dutch Reformed Church, which was allied with the liberal theo- 
logical faculties at state universities, closed its pulpits to that newly 
instituted university’s theological students. The different theological 
positions within the Dutch Reformed Church—modern, ethical, and 
neo-Calvinist—now all had their intellectual institutions and a clash 
was unavoidable. In 1886, the synod deposed dozens of orthodox 
elders in Amsterdam for disobedience, resulting in a large segment 
of the orthodox members throughout the country leaving the Dutch 
Reformed Church. Six years later, they merged with the Seceder’s 
church. These new Reformed Churches, formed in 1892 under the 
leadership of Kuyper and Bavinck, constituted the market for Kampen 
and Amsterdam’s theological students. ‘The new churches provided the 
context for the development of theology in both faculties, which in 
turn played an important role in the Reformed Churches. The Utrecht 
faculty remained important for the Dutch Reformed Church, but in 
Leiden in particular, theology became an academic discipline in which 
the church played only a small part.” 

In his address The Questionable Implications of Contemporary Higher Criticism 
for the Congregation of the Living God, delivered in 1881, Kuyper offered a 
neo-Calvinist “program for understanding the Bible.” In this address, 
Kuyper summed up the issues in theological modernism that required a 
response, namely the rejection of the Bible as the infallible word of God 
and “intellectual clericalism.”®® Bavinck chose an antithetical starting 
point for his Reformed Dogmatics against liberal biblical criticism: 


Until now every attempt to explain the facts of revelation in a naturalistic 
way has always ended with the acknowledgment that there is a yawning 
gap between the supernatural worldview of the Gospel and the worldview 
of the naturalists and that reconciliation is impossible.*’ 
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van Driel 2007, chapters 1 & 2. 
êt See note 37. 
6 «een program van Schriftbeschouwing.” “Aantekeningen,” in Kuyper 1881, 53. 
“Intellectueel clericalisme.” Ibid., 41; Kuyper used the term intellectual clerical- 
ism on pages 6 and 36. 

7 “Elke poging, om de openbaringsfeiten naturalistisch te verklaren, is tot dusver 
dan ook altijd geëindigd met de erkenning, dat er tusschen de supranatureele wereld- 


6 
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God had truly intervened in this world and had offered salvation and 
the hope of a new life—these were “facts of revelation,” which had 
really happened. In order to maintain this realism, revelation and reality 
had to be intimately related. Kuyper and Bavinck placed revelation 
and the Bible close together. And in order to allow for the histori- 
cal nature of reality, revelation and Bible were regarded as part of a 
dynamic process. Religious history was the context of revelation, the 
organic nature of the Bible (its humanity, its historical character, and 
its psychology) was acknowledged, and history, especially the history 
of salvation, was given a prominent place. 

Bavinck spoke of a “yawning gap” between neo-Calvinism and 
naturalism, but this statement must be qualified. The great interest 
in history was unthinkable apart from the culture of the nineteenth 
century, and the supernatural worldview that neo-Calvinism built on 
the foundation of revelation and history was unthinkable without 
Scholten’s insights. Kuyper and Bavinck used their modern schooling 
to bring Reformed theology in line with the times. Their enterprise 
found classical expression in the Stone lectures delivered by Kuyper 
at Princeton in 1898. Kuyper positioned neo-Calvinism as the only 
serious alternative to modernism—here described as the world view 
of the “Normalists,” who “refuse to reckon with other than natural 
data.”® Kuyper did not, however, reproach the modernist world view 
as being a fata morgana. The contrast no longer lay between a dead 
or mechanic and a living or organic view of reality, but between the 
tyranny of the modernist worldview and the freedom of scholarship. 
For Kuyper freedom was the key for understanding Calvinism. The 
point of disagreement had therefore shifted from an appreciation of 
the object, to the state of the subject. 


With regard to the actual situation we have to do with two kinds of human 
consciousness: That of the regenerate and the unregenerate; and those 


beschouwing der Schrift en die der naturalisten eene diepe klove gaapt en verzoening 
onmogelijk is.” Bavinck 1895, 284. 

®B van Bekkum 2001, 90-91. 

® Kuyper [1899a], 174. His position towards scholarship and knowledge differed 
substantially from that of the Princeton theologians, especially B.B. Warfield. See 
Marsden 1991, 122-152, esp. 151-152: “There will be two or more sciences. Rational- 
ity alone will not be able to settle arguments among them.... The Warfieldians... still 
look forward to a time when true science and true Christianity will be compellingly 
synthesized. The Kuyperians, on the other hand, are frankly more pluralistic in their 
view of the human scientific community.” 
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two are not identical. In one is found what is lacking in the other.... 
And the difference between the scholarship of the Normalists and the 
Abnormalists is not founded upon a differing result of investigation, but 
upon the undeniable difference which distinguishes the self-consciousness 
of the one from that of the other.” 


The appreciation of scholarship and the development of “Reformed 
principles” for scholarship in Kuyper’s alternative to modernism clearly 
marks his distance from the ethicals’ point of view. But they also remind 
one of the positivism and rigid monism that characterized the ideas of 
his tutor Scholten: “Scholarship is not undervalued or pushed aside, 
but postulated for the cosmos as a whole and all its parts. The claim 
is maintained that learning has to form a complete whole.””! 

Neo-Calvinism began to compete with modernism on a world-wide 
scale. Kuyper treated the two systems as formally similar in a compara- 
tive line of reasoning that completely fitted the methods of the science 
of religion of his day.” Both systems were based on the assumption 
that scholarship could arrive at certain knowledge; the modernist one 
by regarding reality in a positivist manner as mere matter. Modernism 
opposed “with the utmost vigour, at every turn, all attempts to elimi- 
nate or check the logical inferences of cause and effect.” In contrast, 
the neo-Calvinists offered their “firm conviction, that our entire life 
must be under the sway of unity, solidity and order, established by God 
himself.””* 

Unity, reliability, and order. Here the ethicals had completely 
disappeared from sight; the three-fold slogan manifested respect for 
modernism’s principled train of thought. Neo-Calvinism and modern- 
ism agreed in their scholarly striving for certain knowledge: both were 
fervently convinced that 


... Everything that astronomers or geologists, physicists or chemists, zoolo- 
gists or bacteriologists, historians or archaeologists bring to light—though 
[in the case of the Neo-Calvinists] detached from the hypothesis they 


” Kuyper [1899a], 182-183. 

” Ibid., 183. 

72 Molendijk 2006, 5-19. Molendijk saw structural agreements between Kuyper’s 
comparative argument and that of the Gifford Lectures given by C.P Tiele in 1899-1900 
[actually 1896-1897] (11) and the lectures about Das Wesen des Christentums that Adolf 
von Harnack gave in Berlin in 1899-1900 (17). 

75 Kuyper [1899a], 174. 

™ Ibid., 152. In this context the English equivalent of the Dutch word vastheid used 
by Kuyper, is not “solidity” but “reliability.” 
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have slipped behind it and from the conclusions they have drawn from 
it—[must] be evaluated by you as a fact, and after evaluation affirmed 
and incorporated in your scholarship.” 


Both groups had a high regard for scholarship, also in the religious 
field. As a result, unlike the modernists, the neo-Calvinists did not think 
that their opponents were unscientific: “What we defend is, simply, free 
scholarship against the attack of the tyrannical twin sister.”’® Kuyper 
and Bavinck did not distance themselves from the modernist world- 
view on the points mentioned above; in fact, their opinions displayed 
a remarkable similarity to them. 

Bavinck especially stressed that the modernist worldview would not 
easily accept this kinship with neo-Calvinism, since the epistemological 
separation of faith and knowledge was foundational to its character, 
and permeated not only scholarship but daily life as well—as shown 
by the modernist opposition to the establishment of Christian schools. 
According to Bavinck, the reality studied by science included non-mate- 
rial phenomena. He considered science to be a part of the creational 
order and therefore not to be disdained by Christians. He wrote in 
1907 that “there is much to be gained in the relationship of faith 
and science if on the side of the latter the mechanistic worldview is 
abandoned, and the hostility toward religion, especially the Christian 
religion, is laid aside.””’ To Bavinck, only questions related to the ori- 
gin, the essence and the purpose of nature that could not be answered 
by science, should be considered by religion. “....when the apparent 
conflict concerns other questions (for example, the relative motions of 
earth and sun), he stresses the soteriological focus of Scripture, and the 
necessity of avoiding biblicism.”” 

Bavinck’s position resembled Kuyper’s and implied accepting the 
fact of evolution, but rejecting an evolutionary worldview. But how the 
Christian worldview was related to the practice of scientific research 
and how to discern between facts and interpretation remained unclear 
without a faculty of natural sciences at hand. This explains in part why 
the natural sciences were at first not an important adversary for the 
neo-Calvinists; another part of the explanation is that the neo-Calvinists 


7 Ibid., 185-186. 

© Ibid., 183. 
7 Wolters 1996, 44. This whole paragraph is based on Wolters’ article. 
78 Wolters 1996, 42. 
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were busy defending the status of history and Scripture against the 
views of modernists and ethicals. 


BreticAL History 1s SACRED HISTORY 


What did the mutual relationship of Bible, revelation, and history mean 
for neo-Calvinist biblical research? The conflict between modern and 
orthodox theology was neither about the new results of scholarship as 
such nor about the acceptance of scientific methods of textual research. 
The neo-Calvinists were critical of both the methods and the results 
of the modernists—only the historical character of the method was 
widely accepted—but the Reformed view of Scripture allowed for the 
appreciation and use of the results of modernist historical-critical study. 
In 1881 Kuyper wrote that in his opinion 


the gigantic labour devoted by the critical researchers of our day to Scrip- 
ture is not in vain at all. Rather, I am strongly convinced in retrospect that 
in God’s providence even the excesses of the most radical anatomists of 
Scripture will in retrospect have positive results. For how could research 
(insofar as principle and reverence allows) of the origin of Scripture and 
the history of its development ever be unimportant provided it conforms 
to principle and reverence? How could it ever be meaningless to identify 
the seams connecting the pieces of the beautiful garment and to better 
describe the circle within which the author worked and the time in which 
a book of Scripture originated if not with mathematical certainty than 
by approximation?” 


The different starting point of the neo-Calvinists was in practice trans- 
lated in a greater caution with respect to these guesses. Kuyper, Bavinck, 
and also Jan Woltjer (1849-1917), professor of Greek and Latin at the 
Free University of Amsterdam, did not subscribe, for example, to the 
general opinion (ca. 1880) that the text of the New Testament was 


79 66 


...de reuzenarbeid door de critici onzer dagen aan de Schrift besteed volstrekt 
niet verloren is. Eer ben ik vast overtuigd dat ook de buitensporigheden der radicaalste 
Schrift-anatomen, van achteren bezien, onder Gods genadige beschikking, een vrucht 
ten goede zullen afwerpen. Of hoe zou het ooit onbelangrijk, ooit doelloos kunnen 
zijn, zoover beginsel en eerbied gedoogen, het ontstaan der Heilige Schrift in haar 
wordingsproces te bespieden, en naden aan te wijzen waar de stukken van het schit- 
terend kleed zoo keurig ineen zijn geweven, en beter dan het ons duver gelukte den 
kring in welks midden, de auteur door wien, en den tijd waarin een boek der Schrift 
ontstaan is, zoo al niet wiskunstig zeker vast te stellen, dan toch bij gissing te ramen.” 
Kuyper 1881, 29. 
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severely corrupted. They showed more “reverence for tradition”®® than 
the modern theologians and offered solid arguments for their position. 
In response to a publication by Allard Pierson on the New ‘Testament, 
Woltjer, in his lecture Tradition and Higher Criticism,*' stated in 1886 that 
the foundation of textual criticism was the reliability of tradition. And 
Kuyper in his Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology® wrote that the suggestion 
had to be avoided as if the church had “actually for ages used a false 
Bible, and as if only now theological learning would reveal the truth.”® 
The neo-Calvinists did not restrict themselves, however, to this trust in 
the reliability of tradition and the warning to be cautious with respect 
to guesses. The close connection between revelation and history led 
also to the view that the Bible was not subject to the corruptive effects 
of tradition in the way other texts were. God in his special care had 
protected the text of the Bible. In practice this meant that Kuyper, 
opposed historical criticism, always sided with the traditional text and 
viewed the Bible as the product of one author.” 

Both because of neo-Calvinism’s high esteem for historical facts and 
because of its belief in God’s presence history took on normative fea- 
tures. No one objected to Kuyper’s supernaturalism in accounts of the 
Bible text’s reliability in terms of divine providence. Maarten Noordtzij 
(1840-1915), who was appointed in 1875 as professor of Old ‘Testa- 
ment at Kampen, joined Kuyper in emphasizing the coherence of the 
Bible. But he tried to offer historical evidence for this reliability. In his 
defence of Scripture as the Word of God, he paid particular attention 
to the results of archeological research and the study of the languages, 
cultures, and history of the ancient Near East. By 1900 the results of 
this relatively new field of research began to play a larger role in the 
exegesis of Old Testament texts. Noordtzij used these results especially 
to emphasize the difference between Israel’s religion and that of the 
surrounding peoples. He turned the new data into an argument for the 
Bible as revelation: The historical data proved this.” 


B “meer piëteit voor de overlevering.” Woltjer 1886. 


' Woltjer 1886. 

82 Kuyper 1894. 

3 «feitelijk eeuwen lang een valschen bijbel had gebruikt, en alsof thans eerst 
theologische geleerdheid de waarheid eens aan het licht zou brengen.” Kuyper, Ency- 
clopaedie, III, 70-71. 

8t Baarda 1980, 31-35. 

3 Houtman 1988, 284—286; van Driel 2005, 331-334. 
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In the address that the professor of Semitic studies Cornelis van 
Gelderen (1872-1945) delivered at the Free University of Amsterdam 
in 1904, the historical correctness of the Bible became normative: 
“What Holy Scripture presents as history must be accepted as such 
by archaeology.” Eight years later Lucas Lindeboom (1845-1933), 
professor of New Testament at Kampen, put it the same way when he 
wrote that “Holy Scripture is the book of God’s revelation,” that “its 
description of history cannot be separated from that revelation,” and 
“that the doctrine of the knowledge and the service of the true God 
and His anointed is indissolubly connected with the facts and their 
coherence.” The history recounted in the Bible was sacred history.” 
Facing the modern theologians, the ethicals had relativized the mean- 
ing of history, but the neo-Calvinists valued it the more highly without 
falling into the dualistic opposition of supernaturalism and naturalism 
that characterized their modernist opponents. 

In the debates about the Bible in the late nineteenth century the 
text as such did not become the most important argument for the 
neo-Calvinists, as it did at the related Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Inerrancy in the Princeton tradition meant that the text of the Bible was 
“absolutely errorless.” Inerrancy became a shibboleth of orthodoxy for 
Presbyterians in North America and elsewhere.” In the Dutch academic 
debate, however, the pursuit of inerrancy would have been frowned 
upon as taking sides with scholastic orthodoxy or biblicism. No one in 
the Dutch debate defended this position. The neo-Calvinists rejected 
it too, because they fully acknowledged the historical character of the 
text of the Bible. The neo-Calvinist argument presupposed the unity 
of revelation and history, a cornerstone in their world and life view. 
This position implied that the results of the historical-critical method 
were acceptable in principle and that attention to the historical char- 
acter of the text was seen as one of the benefits of nineteenth-century 
thought. For the same reason Bavinck acknowledged, in 1887, the 
results of scientific research. Facts were considered God’s revelation in 


8 “Wat door de Heilige Schrift als historisch wordt aangeboden moet door de 
archaeologie als historisch worden aanvaard.” Quoted in Aalders 2005, 105. 

87 «dat de Heilige Schrift het boek der Godsopenbaring is, en dat de daarin 
beschreven geschiedenis niet is te scheiden van die openbaring” and “dat de leer van 
de kennis en den dienst des waarachtigen Gods en zijns gezalfden met de feiten en den 
samenhang der feiten onlosmakelijk is verbonden.” Lindeboom 1912, 23. 

88 Marsden 1991, 37-38. Compare a recent article on this topic by Holmes 2006, 
343-373. 
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nature and Christians, too, were called to explore creation. In 1907 he 
repeated this opinion, and, like twenty years before, compared scientific 
interpretation with exegesis: 


Now no one has, or can have, any objections against the facts which 
geology brings to light. Those facts are just as much words of God as 
the content of the holy Writ, and are therefore to be accepted in faith 
by everyone. But a very strict distinction has to be made between those 
facts and the exegesis of them which geologists propose.” 


The other reason why the neo-Calvinists’ position was different from 
Princeton’s was their objection to biblicism. Biblicism was the evil 
of Reformed theology before the era of modern theology. Kuyper 
considered it to be a weakness of orthodoxy and in the 1870's tried 
to educate the people in the pew to read and consider the Bible as 
a whole. Biblicism was one of the pitfalls of the Reformed tradition 
Bavinck wanted to avoid in developing a Christian view of science. In 
his Reformed Dogmatics he wrote: “Scripture never concerns itself with 
science as such.”® The role of the Bible in science did not concern 
facts but a broader perspective. This shift was a new development in 
the Reformed tradition, brought about by the modern scientific need 
to develop a coherent and unified perspective on reality on the basis 
of the isolated results of empirical research. What was at issue between 
the neo-Calvinists and the critical school was a non-dualistic theistic 
view as opposed to a naturalistic view of history and nature, and it 
was especially on this “worldview level that the authority of Scripture 
is appropriately brought to bear on the scientific enterprise.”*! 

The diversity of presuppositions which modern theology had brought 
about in ecclesiastical and theological Holland and which was the 
reason for establishing the Free University of Amsterdam, would not 
receive a concrete foundation in biblical scholarship until the twentieth 
century.” With the appointment in 1912 of Frederik Willem Grosheide 
(1881-1972) at the Free University and Seakle Greijdanus (1871—1948) 
in 1917 at Kampen seminary, exegesis began to blossom—an exegesis 


89 Wolters 1996, 42. 

® Quoted in: Ibid., 40; about the problem of biblicism see also Sinnema 1990, 
137-144. 

9! Wolters 1996, 42-43. 

2 Dogmatics held a central position in Kuyper’s view of theology. This caused a 
delay in the development of exegesis. See van Keulen 1998, 75. 
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that was grounded in neo-Calvinism’s realistic view of the Bible.” At 
the start of his academic career Grosheide stated: “Reformed exegetical 
work has only just started. Over against the ten or twenty dogmatic 
or historical works our side has produced, only one or two exegetical 
works were published.”** After some hesitation it was decided not to 
cooperate with ethical exegetes. 

The neo-Calvinist view of the Bible greatly stimulated exegesis. Gros- 
heide and Greijdanus energetically promoted the series Brief Exposition 
(Korte verklaring), which, beginning in 1922, offered a translation, with an 
explanation, of every book of the Bible. This series aimed to pave the 
way for a neo-Calvinist Bible translation, such as the modern theolo- 
gians had offered in 1901, with their so-called Leiden Translation. Also 
in 1922 the first volume appeared of a neo-Calvinist academic com- 
mentary on the New ‘Testament, called the Bottenburg Commentary, 
which was edited by Greijdanus and Grosheide.” 

The many exegetical publications of these two theologians and their 
colleagues proved the fruitfulness of the neo-Calvinist view of Scrip- 
ture. They also show that neo-Calvinism did not escape the general 
trend toward academic theology as the key interpreter of the text of 
the Bible. Although Kuyper had criticized this academic dominance 
as a characteristic of modern theology, by about 1900 neo-Calvinist 
professors were increasingly called upon to address complex exegeti- 
cal and theological issues with which pastors were unable to grapple.” 
Related to this development was the growing importance in both theo- 
logical and university education, of the accumulation of knowledge 
in specialized areas. This deflected the attention of the neo-Calvinist 
theologians from the broader intellectual framework of scholarship as 
constructed by Kuyper.” Technical discussion within specialized fields 
of research replaced meta-discussions about world and life views. The 
neo-Calvinist worldview soon became a given, instead of a source of 
inspiration and creativity. 

For example, in their appreciation of the text of the Bible the 
neo-Calvinist exegetes stuck to their nineteenth-century position. As 


° See van Keulen 1998, 76-79. 

* “Te gereformeerde exegetische arbeid begint pas. Tegenover tien, twintig dogmati- 
sche of historische boeken, die onzerzijds verschenen, zag slechts een enkele exegetisch 
het licht.” Quoted in Vos n.d., 93. 

® See Harinck 1998, 128-135. 

% Cf. for the same development in related circles in England: Johnson 1999. 

°” Cf. Holmes 2006, 360. 
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Grosheide wrote in 1929: “In Scripture we face a wonderful bi-unity, a 
divine factor and a human factor, which can be distinguished theoreti- 
cally, but which may never be separated in exegesis, because if they 
are separated, Scripture as God’s revelation to and through humans is 
lost.”*® Though their philological contributions were valued by modern 
and ethical exegetes, the exegetical work of the neo-Calvinists was criti- 
cized for its axiom of the inspiration of Scripture. Their modern and 
ethical opponents argued that this axiom was the reason why they failed 
to address exegetical problems. So within theology, the neo-Calvinist 
exegetical position was isolated. 

This isolation did not mean that within neo-Calvinist circles the 
dominant view of Scripture went unchallenged. For example, van Gel- 
deren, for example, taught his students in 1916 that new research on 
non-Biblical sources had proved that the genealogical and chronological 
information in Genesis 5 and 11 was not historic. When questioned 
about this opinion by church officials, van Gelderen distinguished two 
meanings of the word ‘historic.’ To neo-Calvinists it meant ‘true,’ but 
in his academic use of the word it meant ‘reliable.’ In this way he dis- 
tinguished between history and historiography. In this way he cleared 
the way for his opinion that the Bible was not meant to be reliable in 
the academic sense of the word. “I never claimed its words were false, 
but only that they were not given to us from the perspective of aca- 
demic historiography, but with a view to salvation through the blood of 
Christ.” When the church officials were not convinced and judged that 
van Gelderen used two criteria that were incompatible, he decided to 
refrain from teaching this topic in class. A decade later J.G. Geelkerken 
was confronted with the same opinion, but he did not give in. 

Van Gelderen had a right to make this distinction. The word ‘organic’ 
was introduced by Kuyper and Bavinck to clarify the relationship of 
revelation and history, but it left room for different interpretations of 
this relationship.'” Bavinck himself thought along the same lines as van 
Gelderen and in 1917 defended this thesis in the circle of professors of 


98 We staan in de Schrift voor een wondere twee-éénheid, een Goddelijken en 
een menschelijken factor, die theoretisch kunnen worden onderscheiden, maar die de 
exegese geen oogenblik scheiden mag, want als ze ze scheidt, heeft ze de Schrift als 
openbaring Gods aan en door menschen verloren.” Grosheide 1929, 34-35. 

9 “Nooit beweerde ik, dat hare berichten onwaar zijn, maar alleen dat ze ons 
geschonken zijn uit een ander oogpunt dan dat van wetenschappelijke geschiedschrijving, 
namelijk dat der zaligheid in het bloed van Christus.” Quoted in Aalders 2005, 137. 

100 van Bekkum 2000, 105. 
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the Free University: “The reliable results of the contemporary natural 
and historical sciences are not compatible with the usual exegesis of 
the biblical account of creation, and therefore this exegesis should be 
reconsidered especially with regard to the time, duration and order 
of the work of creation.”!®! His colleagues’ comments on this thesis 
are unknown, except for those of professor emeritus Rutgers. He 
agreed with Bavinck’s thesis and repeated it to his children time and 
again. '°? 

However, van Gelderen and Bavinck were not to take the lead in 
neo-Calvinist exegetical production. This became the responsibility 
of Gerhard Charles Aalders (1880—1961)—appointed in 1920 as Old 
Testament professor at the Free University—Greidanus, Grosheide, 
and Jan Ridderbos (1879-1960). These four exegetes adhered to a 
non-dualistic view of Scripture and dominated the field. But inspired 
by Bavinck, the theoretical distinction of the human and divine factor 
in Scripture kept on intriguing a new generation of neo-Calvinists. And 
related to this issue was their growing interest in the practical application 
of the distinction between fact and worldview in the natural sciences. 
As Grosheide said in 1917, “Also for those men who adhere to the 
Christian point of view, the relation between the Reformed principles 
and natural sciences always causes difficulties.”!™ 


CULTURAL DIVIDE 


Where did this growing interest in the issue of distinction originate? 
Surely in the cultural developments the neo-Calvinists experienced. 
Having created its own niche in the culture of its time, they were sur- 
prised by new developments in modernism. Within modernist circles 
protests arose against a rationalistic-monistic worldview, which resulted 
in intellectualism. The natural sciences had banished God from nature, 


101 “Wijl de betrouwbare resultaten van de nieuwere natuur- en geschiedwetenschap 
onvereenigbaar zijn met de gewone exegese van het bijbelsch scheppingsverhaal, is 
het noodig, deze exegese inzonderheid ten opzichte van den tijd, den duur en de 
orde van het scheppingswerk te herzien.” Quoted in Harinck, van der Kooi and Vree 
1994, 77. 

102 Letter of L. Bouman to EW. Grosheide, 6 March 1926, quoted in Harinck, van 
der Kooi, and Vree 1994, 77. 

05 EW. Grosheide in his lecture on “The Meaning of Reformed Principles for the 
Study of the Natural Sciences” (“De beteekenis van de gereformeerde beginselen voor 
de beoefening der exacte wetenschappen”), quoted in Flipse 2005, 35. 
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and historical criticism followed by removing him from history. The 
apparent result was a spirit of agnosticism. The reconciliation between 
faith and knowledge, Christianity and culture, so desired by modern 
theologians, was not accomplished. As early as 1880, the modern theo- 
logian L.W.E. Rauwenhoff (1828-1889) wrote, “The renewal of the 
religious life that we hoped for did not come.” It became clear that the 
religious need for a being superior to man had not disappeared. At the 
turn of the century a new generation of modern theologians pleaded 
for more attention to religious feelings. This happened at the same 
time that scientific dominance in modern culture was being questioned. 
Kant’s epistemology, dominant in the fields of philosophy and science, 
began to come under fire. Specifically, the discovery of non-Euclidean 
space in the 1820s and its dissemination in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, destroyed Kant’s assumption that the Euclidean 
conception of space was an a prion form of outer experience.'™ In 
1911, Bavinck referred to developments in astronomy, biology, phys- 
ics, and geology to illustrate that new discoveries regarding distances, 
molecules, vibrations, and layers of Earth have altered our worldview 
immensely.” These new discoveries called accepted facts into question, 
creating confusion. Optimism made place for a worldview with lower 
expectations. And so room was made for a new kind of modernism, 
with a dualistic life view, in which God and man, good and evil were 
the poles.'°° 

This development was part of the cultural crisis precipitated by the 
First World War. When that war broke out, Europe had experienced 
a long period of peace and prosperity. Means of communication had 
improved rapidly: The telegraph and the telephone, in addition to the 
steam train and steam ship made it possible for the first time to see the 
world as a whole. Many Europeans were busy spreading the blessings 
of European culture around the world. This was connected to a power- 
ful development of mission. As Kuyper’s Stone lectures illustrate, the 
Dutch neo-Calvinists also were in the grip of the spirit of globalization 
and idealism. The reality of the world at the beginning of the century 
seemed to affirm Kuyper’s thesis of common grace: The belief that 


104 See Poythress 1988, 28-32. 
10 Bavinck n.d., 5-11. 
106 van Driel 2005, 152-161; Barnard 2006, 240-245. 
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God, in spite of the Fall, had not abandoned this world, but on the 
contrary had by his grace left it many good things. 

In August 1914 World War I put an end to much of this global 
optimism. The problem was not so much that this war shook people’s 
trust in life. Every war does. The truly disconcerting thing was that 
this trust did not withstand the shock. Trench warfare with millions 
killed showed that western European civilization was not far removed 
from the cultures of primitive peoples elsewhere in the world; that 
Europe was just as cruel, bloodthirsty and self centered. Seen in this 
light, political, cultural, and religious missionary endeavors appeared 
absurd. What looked like expansion would turn out to be what Geof 
frey Barraclough called “the dwarfing of Europe.” 1 

It is true that the Netherlands stayed out of the First World War, but 
they were not mentally insulated from it. In Holland, too, people realized 
that the pleasant world of the years preceding 1914 had disappeared 
for good, and that a new culture was emerging that seemed to be out 
of control. Whence should the rules come, now that Christianity was 
deemed bankrupt? What would prove to be safe and reliable, when not 
reason, but irrationality drove peoples and nations? What remained of 
the social structures, of the higher and middle classes, when they were 
being crushed, as happened during the Russian revolution of 1917? 

The new worldview with which the neo-Calvinists came into contact 
at the time of World War I was one of scepticism and doubt. The 
doubt revolved around the question of how knowledge is possible, or 
what degree of certainty can be achieved. The nineteenth-century 
intellectual had trusted that he was able to know, describe, explain, 
and control his world. The First World War showed that this trust was 
based on an illusion. 

Confrontation with that illusion gave rise to doubts which were 
strengthened in no small way by the intellectual developments that were 
taking place at the time: Einstein’s enervating of classical natural laws 
with his theory of relativity; Freud’s undermining of morality with his 
theory of the uncontrollable subconscious; Heisenberg’s replacement of 
the determinism of classical physics with the probabilism of quantum 
physics; Bergson’s challenge of the belief in the objective nature of 
time; and Nietzsche’s attack upon the idea that a word has one fixed 


107 Barraclough 1977, 65-92. 
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meaning. 0"? Thus, while a century ago absolute space had already been 
shown a figment of Kant’s imagination rather than a category of the 
understanding, the same fate now befell absolute time and causality. 

This modernist worldview had three characteristics that clearly distin- 
guished it from the old one: It was dynamic, which is to say that there 
is no fixed system of verification such as reason or revelation; it was 
ambiguous, which is to say that there is not one single idiom that can 
claim general validity; and it demanded interpretation, which means 
that an individual or a group such as the neo-Calvinists has to create 
an acceptable worldview for itself. It is hard to imagine what this break 
with the familiar idiom meant for the generations living around 1920. 
It was as if the rug had been pulled from under their feet. Contact 
with reality if not lost, was at least seriously threatened. 

How did neo-Calvinists respond to this cultural change? What did 
it mean for their view of the Bible as the Word of God? Christianity 
was not removed from the cultural watershed but was part of it in the 
broadest sense. It was Christian morality that was pronounced bankrupt, 
and it was the Christian worldview that was disappearing, Secularization 
advanced in Dutch society in the 1920s. The neo-Calvinist generation 
of the 1880s and 1890s, which became dominant in the church dur- 
ing the 1920s, was up in arms. In 1920 the weekly The Reformation (De 
Reformatie) voiced this generation’s attitude to life when the first issue 
opened with the words: “By gradual transition and catastrophic events 
we have ended up in a totally different world.” !% 

The cultural divide was evident not only outside the Dutch Calvinist 
world but also within. Kuyper no longer reacted to the development 
that surfaced in the early 1900s. By the time the First World War broke 
out, he was an old man who kept watch over his neo-Calvinist world. 
At the Free University of Amsterdam part of the student generation 
no longer oriented itself toward Kuyper, but rather toward Bavinck. 
The Calvinist inteligentsia—a word dating from this period—had for a 
long time served the cause of Reformed emancipation, but now that 
the goal had been achieved it claimed its rights once more: Students 
and academics reflected more independently of the religious community 


108 See Ibsch 1991, 3-19. 

109 “Door geleidelijke overgangen en catastrofale gebeurtenissen zijn wij gekomen 
in een veelszins andere wereld.” See for the cultural and religious context of this new 
weekly, see Harinck 1993b, 11—67. 
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in which they were rooted.'!° According to Bavinck tactical reasons 
had moved Kuyper to put the problems of the modern age, such as 
higher criticism, on the back burner. Kuyper had fallen back upon the 
sympathy of the people and did not yearn for continuing intellectual 
developments. Because of this he did not progress intellectually and 
no longer looked to the future!!! 

Bavinck was different. He welcomed changes within modernism such 
as the decline of positivistic naturalism. He had always considered the 
monistic and naturalistic features of modern science and worldview 
as flaws in an interesting set of ideas and results.''? In 1914 his col- 
league Jan Woltjer detected a kind of convergence of modern science 
and Christian belief, when on the basis of his Reformed principles, he 
concluded, like scientists such as James C. Maxwell, Peter G. Tait, and 
Henri Poincaré, that the essence of subject matter had to be immate- 
rial, an energy or power. “After years of reflection I came to assume 
as the foundation of everything a power, that God has given and still 
gives.... when I later got acquainted with the results of modern science, 
I found something there fully in my line of thought.” 

“There are good reasons for great expectations,” Bavinck believed. 
“God is doing great things in these times.”!'* In 1911, in a lecture on 
Modernism and Orthodoxy,” he dealt with the changes in modern thought 
and stated that the idea of an antagonism between modernism and 
neo-Calvinism consisting of a confrontation between naturalism and 
supernaturalism had to be abandoned as too simple: 


[A]ll who confess a personal God...all who honor religion, not merely 
as an aesthetic emotion similar to that evoked by nature and art, but as 
a life in communion with the living God—they all are supernaturalists 


110 See Harinck 2006a, 67-82. 

111 Harinck, van der Kooi, and Vree 1994, 45. 

112 See the correspondence with his close friend from his student days till his death, 
the modernist Arabist Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje. De Bruijn and Harinck 1999. 

13 “Na jarenlange overdenking ben ik er toe gekomen, als grondslag van alles een 
kracht aan te nemen, die God heeft gegeven en nog geeft. … toen ik later kennis maakte 
met de resultaten der nieuwste natuurwetenschap, vond ik iets, dat geheel lag in de lijn 
van mijn denken.” Woltjer 1931, 44, 47. See also van der Laan 2000, 98-100. 

14 «voor grootsche verwachtingen bestaat er alleszins grond. God is bezig, groote 
dingen in deze tijden te doen.” Bavinck n.d., 11. 

"5 See note 105. 
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not in the historical, but in the etymological meaning of the word even 
if they say they deny the reality and possibility of a miracle.'!® 


Supernaturalism was no special trait of neo-Calvinism, but the essence 
of Christianity as a whole. By contrast, Bavinck presented Haeckel’s 
theory of evolution as an example of pure naturalism, “totally destroying 
the dogma of the independence and immortality of the soul, as well 
as that of the freedom of the human will.”'" Haeckel’s view became 
increasingly popular and its adherents left church and Christendom 
and he expected religion to disappear in due time. Over against those 
naturalists Bavinck called not only neo-Calvinists to the defence, but 
modernists as well, in as far as they appreciated religion. For, he said, 
all religion was supernatural, including the religion of modern theology 
and now that some modern theologians acknowledged they had been 
too hasty in rejecting supernaturalism, religion seemed to be granted 
a place in modern culture once more. For him this was an impulse to 
concentrate with all his might on the relationship between grace and 
nature, or religion and culture. With a view to the Bible, this meant 


the right and the obligation to investigate the psychological and histori- 
cal conditions under which revelation and inspiration, incarnation and 
regeneration, take place, and to make manifest the organic character of 
all these wondrous facts. All of Scripture preaches the unity of God, Le., 
the unity of the God of nature and of the God of grace. Scripture can 
therefore not [be used to] separate creation and recreation in a dualistic 
manner, but always relates them organically and harmoniously. It is, 
therefore, the task of theology to find and point out this coherence.'® 


H6 «allen, die een persoonlijk God belijden,...allen, die de religie eeren, niet 


louter als eene aesthetische gemoedsaandoening, gelijk ook de natuur en de kunst die 
verschaft, maar als een leven in de gemeenschap met den levenden God—zij allen zijn, 
niet in den historischen maar in den etymologischen zin van het woord supranaturalist, 
al zeggen zij ook de werkelijkheid en de mogelijkheid van het wonder te ontkennen.” 
Bavinck n.d., 21. 

17 «het dogma van de zelfstandigheid en onsterfelijkheid der ziel, evenals ook dat 
van de vrijheid van den menschelijken wil, ten eenenmale vernietigd had.” Ibid., 22. 

HB «het recht en den plicht, om naar de psychologische en historische voorwaarden 
onderzoek te doen, waaronder revelatie en inspiratie, incarnatie en regeneratie plaats 
hebben, en het organisch karakter van al deze wondere feiten in het licht te stellen. 
Heel de Schrift predikt de eenheid Gods, dat is de eenheid van den God der natuur en 
van den God der genade, en kan daarom schepping en herschepping niet dualistisch 
scheiden, maar bindt ze altijd organisch en harmonisch saam. Dien samenhang op te 
sporen en aan te wijzen, behoort daarom tot de taak der theologische wetenschap.” 
Ibid., 36-37. 
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The awareness of a cultural openness for religion meant that in the 
1910s a minority within neo-Calvinist circles—mainly academics 
who had been influenced by Bavinck—distanced themselves from the 
monolithic and antithetical world and life view formulated by Kuyper. 
Though most neo-Calvinists stuck to the optimistic view of culture they 
inherited from Kuyper and also remained adherants of his view of 
Scripture, intellectuals were on the move. When Bavinck was criticized 
in 1919 by church officials for the academic character of his teachings 
in dogmatics, he replied that the dogmatic truth had not been fixed 
once and for all. Within a few years the church would need theologians 
who could not only repeat but also develop the theological discipline.'!® 
The twin sisters both changed. Modernism showed a new openness 
toward classical Christian dogma, and neo-Calvinism showed a new 
cultural openness, in which not so much the antithesis between Chris- 
tianity and culture was stressed, as the relationship between both was 
postulated: “Science and life confront us both with immense problems, 
in which Christendom more than ever has to demonstrate its catholic 
character and must present the Gospel as a word for all peoples, times, 
and circumstances.” !* These developments implied a resistance to the 
isolated position of the neo-Calvinist intellectual tradition and social 
position, a distancing from the antithetical position of Kuyper, and new 
contacts between modernism and neo-Calvinism. 

There was some stirring in ethical theological circles as well. For the 
relation between faith and culture, ethicals allowed themselves around 
World War I, once more to be inspired by Gunning. ®! This movement 
did not develop much strength, however; some ethicals moved toward 
modernism, a few toward neo-Calvinism. 

The responses to cultural change that occurred in modern and 
ethical theological circles in the first decade of the twentieth century 
also manifested themselves among the neo-Calvinists in the 1920s. A 
number of them continued to oppose the modernist ideas and formed a 
closed neo-Calvinist phalanx. But in the spirit of Bavinck another group 
sought a new relationship with a modern culture that was changing 


19 Aalders 2005, 138-142. 

12 “Wetenschap en leven stellen ons beide voor een aantal ontzaglijke problemen, 
waarbij het Christendom meer dan ooit zijne catholiciteit te bewijzen heeft en het 
Evangelie toonen moet, dat het een woord is voor alle volken, tijden en toestanden.” 
Ibid., 35. 
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and had lost its confidence. A sign of this search was the introduction 
in 1914 of academic meetings in combination with the annual meeting 
of the Union for Higher Education on Reformed Principles that was 
responsible for founding the Free University; it was here that Woltjer 
lectured on “The Essence of Matter.” 

In 1918 neo-Calvinism faced two problems in particular: What 1s 
knowledge, and what is history? Both problems applied to the central 
position attributed to revelation. The traditional neo-Calvinist defense 
of the Bible as the Word of God was undermined by the general rela- 
tivization of values resulting from the First World War. The Bible as 
the Word of God became a corpus alienum in a culture that questioned 
the possibility of objective knowledge. Neo-Calvinism had stimulated 
exegesis, but it did not offer a solution to the historical problem of the 
status of the Bible as text. 

The cultural crisis had seriously damaged Kant’s epistemology. The 
connection between thought and reality had become problematic, and 
with it Kant’s categorical imperative as well. ‘This new epistemological 
problem was present in Kuyper’s legacy. The big question was whether 
to join faith with reality, and if so, how. The answer modern culture 
gave was clear: There is no objective reality, the only reality that exists 
is the one created by oneself. 

It was Bavinck who made room for a reorientation within neo-Calvin- 
ism. He noted various developments and realized that the root of the 
matter was the opening up of the closed and objectivist world view of 
the Enlightenment. Bavinck had his students take their doctoral degrees 
in modern European and American thought: Topics included Ernst 
Troeltsch, Herbert Spencer, empirical religious psychology, William 
James, and Rudolf Hermann Lotze. A leading modern theologian at 
Leiden university, Karel Hendrik Roessingh (1886-1925), recognized 
in these dissertations Bavinck’s influence “with his broad view on the 
current problem of the relation between Christianity and present-day 
culture.” !?? Besides Bavinck, his colleague Wilhelm Geesink (1854-1929) 
at the Free University of Amsterdam also contributed to this reorienta- 
tion. In 1923 he lectured on the neo-Kantianism of the Baden school. 
Although he believed that it did not fully take into account the absolutism 


122 «met zijn breeden blik op het probleem van de verhouding van christendom 
en hedendaagsche cultuur.” Quoted from De Hervorming, August 18, 1917: Ridderbos 
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of Christianity, Geesink appreciated in the neo-Kantian movement the 
attention paid to the spiritual life, to the irrational, and to the fact that 
religion was placed above morals, art, and scholarship.’ Bavinck had 
created some space, but had in the end lacked the intellectual power 
and courage to lead the new idealism that had arisen. He died in 1921, 
but the new movement took root in student circles. 


FREE Unrversiry As A HOTBED oF New [DEAS 


The new religious idealism sought the support of a worldview. Around 
1918 one could, broadly speaking, distinguish three directions at the Free 
University of Amsterdam. ‘There was a Kuyperian one which wanted to 
proceed along the neo-Calvinist course already set out. The Kuyperian 
stream was represented by the theologian Valentijn Hepp (1879-1950), 
who had been appointed to Bavinck’s dogmatic chair at the Free Uni- 
versity in 1922. This, however, was not where the new ideas were to be 
found. One must look for them in the two other movements. One of 
these orientated itself toward neo-Kantianism and was represented by 
the physiologist Frits J.J. Buijtendijk (1887-1974), appointed in 1918, 
and the linguist Hendrik J. Pos (1898-1955), appointed in 1924. The 
other was a movement that, not satisfied with Kant, tried to come to a 
new reflection on the epistemological question. Here the representatives 
were Herman Dooyeweerd (1894-1977) and Dirk H.Th. Vollenhoven 
(1892-1978), both appointed in 1926." 

These last four appointments were strategic ones. No established 
academic careers were at stake, but rather a process of reorientation 
and of nascent idealism. Hepp’s appointment in 1922 was the only 
traditional counterweight to these developments. He had to balance 
the cultural reorientation, or at least to safeguard neo-Calvinist dog- 
matics. Behind the scenes a battle was fought about the direction that 
developments should take. '* 

It was clear that the theological faculty of the Free University was 
digging itself in with a view to the oncoming battle. Nothing indicated 
that the theologians were aware of the necessity of reorientation in 


13 De Heraut, July 1, 1923. See for Bavinck’s vision of neo-Kantianism his “Het 
dualisme in de theologie,” Bavinck 1922, 145-150. 

124 See for this tripartite division Vollenhoven n.d., 82-85. 
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the post-war cultural climate. For that matter, those at Kampen semi- 
nary also lacked this awareness. Of course, the theologians too had 
experienced the horrors of war and had realized that many certainties 
were under attack. But this did not touch them fundamentally. They 
considered modern culture to be a nervous and restless movement, a 
temporary inconvenience. In time, they expected, civilization would fall 
back into reliable patterns.'”° 

In the meantime, Hepp thought that theology was obligated to follow 
the course that had been laid out. He appeared to be unaware of its 
nineteenth-century modernist roots. In 1922 he warned Vollenhoven 
“not to let the antithesis over against neo-Kantianism control him 
because, although in that way one became an opponent instead of a 
supporter, one nevertheless accepted the incorrectly stated problem of 
neo-Kantianism.”!”’ 

Younger theologians, however, did orientate themselves towards the 
new culture. They discovered the German philosopher Max Scheler 
(1874-1928). Although Scheler was a Roman Catholic, he was attractive 
because he had broken with Kant’s formal philosophy and had shown 
an openness toward metaphysics. Many a Calvinist tried to avoid Kant 
by the same route. Buijtendyk, for example, found important clues 
in Scheler’s value ethics. He was convinced that the Bible taught an 
attitude toward reality that allowed one to know it. Max Scheler had 
pointed out the virtue of humility. Pride wants to understand reality but 
fails to do so. Humility does not want to understand reality but wants 
to ‘see’ it, not in our light, our shape, but in the light it receives from 
God, that is, in the light of God’s revelation. It is not to be embraced, 
but only sensed, not to be taken in, but seen as something in which 
one can lose oneself.” Buijtendijk called this a seigniorial attitude to 
life, an enduring submission to God while ruling his world (Matt. 6:28, 
Luke 12:27). 

According to Buijtendijk pride sees reality as an object to be pos- 
sessed, and this attitude had caused the crisis of culture. It was pre- 
cisely seigniorial Calvinism that contained a message of healing which 


1 Harinck 1993a, 114-121. 

127 «zich niet door de antithese tegen het neokantianisme te laten beheerschen, 
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would not only repair the relationship with culture but could conquer 
scepticism as well. 

The Valeriuskliniek of the Free University of Amsterdam, where Buij- 
tendijk was employed, became a hotbed of new ideas.” Should not 
Max Scheler lecture at the Free University? The linguist Pos endeavored 
to bring it about.” The South African Reformed philosophy student 
Hendrik Stoker decided not to wait for it to happen, and instead of 
graduating at the Free University of Amsterdam he graduated with 
Scheler in Cologne.'*! Pos also studied in Germany for several semes- 
ters. Here he became acquainted with Edmund Husserl, the father of 
phenomenology, which limits knowing to the province of consciousness, 
leaving aside the relation to reality. 

At the invitation of Scheler, Buijtendijk lectured in Cologne and kept 
in touch with the Roman Catholic cultural philosopher Romano Guar- 
dini in Berlin, who tried to reconcile Roman Catholicism with culture. !3? 
In the meantime Dooyeweerd questioned the compatibility of neo- 
Kantianism’s closed logical system with a worldview that acknowledges 
divine sovereignty.'*? Vollenhoven warned against Scheler and hoped to 
be cured of any neo-Kantian partiality by studying French philosophy 
in Leipzig. Around 1926 he developed a new epistemology, in which 
he tried to bridge the gap between consciousness and reality.'** 

In short, much was brewing in intellectual neo-Calvinist circles, 
and in particular at the Free University of Amsterdam, in those years. 
There was enthusiasm; there were European contacts; there were the 
great expectations of which Bavinck had spoken. Would naturalism be 
overcome in Western culture by a joint Christian intellectual offensive? 
Would it be possible to give religion its place in modern culture? In a 
sermon delivered in 1920 in Amsterdam the Rev. Johannes Geerhardus 
Geelkerken (1879-1960) articulated this new idealism as follows: Could 
the church not refuse to treat a world that hungered and thirsted for 


129 See Een halve eeuw arbeid op psychiatrisch-neurologisch terrein, 1910-1960. Gedenkboek 
uitgegeven ter herdenking van het vijftigjarig bestaan van de Valeriuskklinek te Amsterdam, uitgaande 
van de Vereeniging tot christelijke verzorging van geestes- en zenuwzieken in Nederland (Wageningen: 
Zomer en Keuning, 1960). 

'80 See Harinck and Valk-Le Cointre 2000, 192. 

131! Buijtendijk introduced Stoker to Scheler in 1922. Stellingwerff, Vollenhoven, 59. 
Stoker received his Ph.D. with Scheler. See Stoker 1925. 

132 See Struyker Boudier 1986. 

133 Verburg 1989, 78-79. 
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salvation as if it were merely a concentration of heresy and immorality, 
rejecting it as ungodly. Instead, could the church not go forth merci- 
fully and bring the world to Christ?!” The conviction of these young 
academics about the weakness of Kuyperianism showed that neo-Cal- 
vinism was in a crisis, although in the midst of modern culture new 
avenues seemed to be opening up. 

The natural sciences were regarded with a new idealism as well. 
Where the positivistic interpretation of facts and natural laws was chal- 
lenged, there seemed to be an opening for a nonmaterialistic, Christian 
view of science. In 1918 Vollenhoven defended his dissertation at the 
Free University on The Philosophy of Mathematics From a Theistic Point 
of View, in which he did not deal with mathematics in a monistic or 
dualistic way but in a theistic way, as existing in a relationship between 
matter and spirit, created and upheld by God. He approached the 
viewpoints of the French mathematician Henri Poincaré, who objected 
to mathematics as a branch of symbolic logic. He was an intuitionist 
who stressed the essential role of human intuition in the foundations of 
mathematics. Vollenhoven did not pay attention to natural sciences in 
his dissertation, but in the next year he stated in an article that Chris- 
tians should accept the results of modern physics as a confirmation 
that neo-Calvinism had to rethink its worldview, and was in need of a 
philosophia Christiana. ®® Hendrik Willem (van der Vaart) Smit (1888-1985) 
had pointed in the same direction in his dissertation, defended at the 
Free University in 1917, on The Philosophy of Nature and Theism, though 
Vollenhoven commented that Smit annexed the philosopher Lotze 
incorrectly as a theist. “7 


CRISIS 


While this intellectual search went on in the Netherlands, elsewhere 
in the neo-Calvinist world differences of opinion about modern cul- 
ture already had led to conflicts about the question of the possibility 
of knowledge as such with a focus on knowledge of the Bible. Ralph 


135 Geelkerken 1920. 
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Janssen (1874-1944), a professor of the Old Testament at the Theo- 
logical School of the Christian Reformed Church in Grand Rapids, 
was deposed in 1922.18 The CRC was the American sister church of 
the neo-Calvinists, and Janssen was suspected of teaching higher criti- 
cism—the denial of the divine character of the Bible. In the 1920s all 
neo-Calvinists knew exactly what the “highly notorious and dreaded”! 
higher criticism was: Their arch-enemy from the previous century. What 
Janssen professed certainly looked at first sight to be higher criticism, 
and when his ideas were branded as such, a storm of protest burst 
forth from neo-Calvinist America. His fate was sealed. 

Janssen, however, meant something quite different from what his 
critics thought. He was not struggling with the question: Is the Bible 
God’s reliable Word or is it a collection of fallible human testimonies? 
He was not a nineteenth-century man. He lived in the twentieth century, 
on this side of the great gulf that the First World War had brought 
about in western civilization. For him the reliability of the text was not 
so much at stake, but the reliability of human knowing. Janssen struggled 
with a new problem: Can we understand the true meaning of a text? 
He was looking for another way of reading in order to understand 
what the Bible meant, and in doing so he used a profusion of sources. 
He used culture, or to put it in theological terms: He made ample 
use of the rewards of common grace. And he was sensitive to new 
theological developments: “Theological thought goes on.... How to 
bring the truths, which theological study may bring to light, within the 
definition of inspiration as Reformed faith formulates—that is our task 
in the future.” The piquancy of the situation was that Janssen had 
studied at the Free University of Amsterdam'*! and that he referred 
to his teachers there, especially Bavinck, for his use of extra-biblical 
sources. The Christian Reformed periodical The Banner commented: 
“the controversies in the old country and our church here in America 


'88 See for a summary of this affair Bratt 1984, 107-110. 

139 “in hooge mate berucht en gevreesd.” “For years one has warned against it 
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against it.” Aalders [1925], 523. 
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run somewhat along parallel lines.” 
deposed. 

Two years later one of Janssen’s sharpest critics within the Christian 
Reformed Church stood in the dock of the synod, the Rev. Herman 
Hoeksema (1886-1965). He considered Janssen to be one of the 
victims of Kuyper’s doctrine of common grace, which he had severely 
criticized. In these legal proceedings too, the question of modernism 
was prominent: Can we know reality? Is it only through the Bible that 
one can see reality, or does culture also contain valuable information? 
It was a question that never bothered Kuyper in his nineteenth-century 
optimism. He had simply assumed that reliable knowledge could be 
produced irrespective of whether one saw reality through the Bible. 
The result was that Hoeksema was deposed as well, after which he 
formed his own denomination. Both cases aroused much interest in 
Dutch neo-Calvinist circles, and in 1924 Hepp went to America to 
sound out opinion there. ** 

These conflicts among neo-Calvinists were about the meaning, for 
the use of the Bible, of the First World War as a cultural watershed. 
Those involved in this crisis were a separate group within neo-Calvin- 
ism. They did not want to free themselves of Calvinist theology, nor 
did they want to resume the nineteenth-century battle half a century 
later. The actions of the new group indicated that in the 1920s neo- 
Calvinism found itself in a crisis over a new problem. During the 
nineteenth century the neo-Calvinists had defended the Bible against 
the naturalism and objectivism of historical criticism and of the natural 
sciences. hey had imagined themselves safe ever since, but now they 
faced a new question: Can we know the Bible? What does the doctrine 
of inspiration mean in a dynamic and ambiguous reality? 

Not directly related to the knowledge of the Bible was another inci- 
dent regarding science and modern culture. In 1922 Hendrikus Colijn 
(1869-1944) was appointed director of the Free University. In his first 
public presentation of the need to found a faculty of natural sciences, he 
proposed to make the new faculty a joint enterprise of several universi- 
ties. Interpreting Kuyper and Bavinck’s ideas on science, he proposed 
that the Free University should concentrate on worldview issues, and 


It was of no avail: Janssen was 
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cooperate with others where principles were not immediately at stake. 
This proposal also addressed the financial challenge of the expense of 
the required laboratories and research instruments. The professors of 
the newly founded but underdeveloped medical faculty agreed with 
Colijn, but the theologians objected, claiming that in reality there was 
no neutral domain in science.'* But indirectly he was supported by 
the neo-Calvinist natural scientist Herman R. Woltjer (1887-1974). 
Woltjer had worked with H. Kamerlingh Onnes at Leiden University 
and in 1926, lecturing on natural sciences and philosophy of nature, 
said he saw no relationship between the Bible and the hypotheses and 
theories of the natural sciences: Reformed principles were only related 
to the philosophy of nature.'*° This was in line with the neo-Calvinist 
stress on world views. But new was that Woltjer represented a growing 
group of neo-Calvinist natural scientists practicing their scholarship at 
other universities, who no longer were waiting for a discussion on the 
acceptability of results of natural sciences. They had concluded that 
the Bible or the theologians did not guide them in the interpretation 
of their theories. What they were interested in was not exegesis, but a 
Christian philosophical view of their discipline. 

How long would the theologians be able to exclude debates on mod- 
ern cultural changes, uphold their primary position, and keep control 
over the development of other disciplines? If a general crisis about the 
relation of cultural and theological issues could be expected to erupt 
anywhere within the Reformed world, it was among the neo-Calvinists. 
They had made a spirited defence of the belief that Scripture ts God’s 
word and that any dualism between faith and modern science should 
be rejected. They had also tried to bring the old Calvinist theology up 
to date. So it was to be expected that they, more than other Calvinists, 
would have to pay the price when the character of the culture with 
which they had so closely associated themselves suddenly and profoundly 
changed. The intellectual crisis that ensued is of crucial importance if 
one is to understand what occurred in the twentieth-century Calvinist 
world. 


1 Harinck 1994, 162-171. 
“6 Flipse 2005, 43-44. 
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THE GEELKERKEN CASE 


The Netherlands were confronted in 1926 with an ecclesiastical conflict 
on the same issues as in the United States: The Geelkerken case in 
the Gereformeerde Kerken.“ Neo-Calvinist academics decided not to 
keep their ideas to themselves any longer, but to inform a wider audi- 
ence. In 1925 Pos, Buijtendijk, Geelkerken and others set up their own 
weekly, Word and Spirit (Woord en Geest)—word and particularly spirit, 
as the title of this weekly should be read, because it aimed to infuse 
neo-Calvinism with the new religious idealism. In this way they hoped 
to be enabled to fulfill their cultural task. According to the founders, 
this weekly would make a plea for “the life of the personality and the 
variations in reality.”!*® 

In 1919 Geelkerken sought an agreement among theologians on “the 
fundamental religious-philosophical issues” of the day, even when this 
would be detrimental to the Reformed confessions," but they objected. 
In 1924 he said in a sermon that it was not important whether the 
trees and other features in paradise as mentioned in Genesis 2 and 3 
were physically real. This statement was mistaken for a move towards 
the nineteenth-century positions of the ethicals, and Geelkerken was 
accused of heterodoxy and put on trial. Some academics maintained 
that the matter was a typical ecclesiastical one which had little to do 
with the academy. But Pos and Buitendijk were well aware that in the 
Geelkerken case their own ideas were under discussion. Pos had started 
a series in Woord en Geest entitled “On reality,’ wherein he reflected on 
the experience and the consciousness of reality for his church-going 
readers. Geelkerken had not been schooled philosophically, but his 
theological defence of 1925 and 1926 clearly shows that he had been 
breathing the same air as these academics. The pastor defended himself 
in the ecclesiastical courts with the weapons his academic friends had 
handed him. To cite just two examples of this: In a letter to classis 
Amsterdam in June 1925, Geelkerken referred to Augustine in connec- 
tion with his view that Genesis 3 speaks of a reality that surpasses our 


1" Harinck 2001. 
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comprehension.’ Up to and including the reference to Augustine, this 
opinion came directly from Buijtendijk, who had opposed understand- 
ing (pride) to feeling and empathy (humility). And in September 1925, 
Geelkerken sent the classis a defence that could have been written by 
Buytendyk himself. In it he asked whether Holy Scripture 


offers [us] only “realities,” data of experience that must be understood by 
us rationalistically, or does one hear, in listening to Scripture with faith- 
ful reverence, the revelation about such data, pertaining to the highest 
reality, in order to approach the spiritual understanding of the meaning of 
these data and of their reality.!°! 


In 1926 the synod of Assen deposed Geelkerken. It is a widely-held 
view held that the synod did not understand the age in which it found 
itself, that it curtailed the reorientation which was afoot within Calvinist 
circles and put academics back on Kuyper’s track. I think that in large 
part the synod members indeed reasoned in Kuyper’s way: They simply 
saw ethical theology looming behind Geelkerken and thought that they 
were dealing with the Kuyper-Gunning conflict all over again. The 
synod followed the historicist track Kuyper had taken: Historiography 
worth its name represents past reality. This meant in 1926 that, vice 
versa, anyone who doubted the facts of Genesis 2-3 rejected the Bible 
as God’s Word. The principle of sola scriptura stood unshaken in the 
synod of Assen.'! 

But as a matter of fact the synod did more than just repeat Kuyper’s 
position. In nineteenth-century neo-Calvinist publications one will 
search in vain for statements like the ones the synod made about 
the “obvious meaning” of a biblical story, or of “realities perceptible 
through the senses.”!°? The synod explicitly declared it did not address 
philosophical or scientific issues. But by using these phrases, the synod 
did implicitly address modern issues regarding the objectivity of real- 
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ity and of knowledge. Its verdict concerning the obviousness and the 
perceptibility of realities by the senses shows that the synod confronted 
the new opinions, and rejected them. Not much attention was paid to 
this fact, simply because theologians dominated the Geelkerken case and 
shaped the discussions by their objectives and language. Shortly after 
the synod had been closed, Hepp did write that Geelkerken had been 
an exponent of modern philosophical ideas he referred to as ‘rational- 
ism,’ but he too, dealt with this aspect in theological terms.!** 

When neo-Calvinist natural scientists complained that the synod 
of Assen had neglected the fact that the worldview presented in the 
Bible was incompatible with the twentieth-century view of the world 
and needed to be transformed, the synodical advisor Aalders replied 
that the Geelkerken case was a theological dispute in which no issue 
of natural sciences had been at stake. Any acknowledgment by the 
theologians of a relationship between the strict ecclesiastical case and 
wider cultural-philosophical issues was avoided for several reasons. 
This relation might weaken the central position of theology within the 
Reformed circles in general and especially at the Free University. In 
the second place this acknowledgment could endanger the closing of 
the ecclesiastical and theological ranks at which the synod of Assen had 
been aiming. For it might entail a debate about a further development 
of neo-Calvinist theology as envisioned by Kuyper, or an adaptation of 
neo-Calvinism as envisioned by Bavinck. Thirdly, by this acknowledg- 
ment, the specific issue in the Geelkerken case—some sentences in a 
sermon—might shrink to a minor incident in the light of the broader 
cultural issues. The result was an isolation of theology from the other 
disciplines at the Free University. 


CONCLUSION 


I have described how the Dutch neo-Calvinist movement arose dur- 
ing the late nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries and how the 
features of its Scripture interpretation can be understood as a response 
to interpretations of and developments in modern theology and the 
natural sciences. Neo-Calvinists exposed the positivistic and naturalistic 
interpretations of late nineteenth century science and modern theol- 
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ogy as assumptions to be argued rather than as the self-evident axioms 
which that science had itself projected, and they rejected them. Thus, 
while the modern, ethical (mediating), and apologetical theologies of 
the time took the relationship between faith and scholarship as that 
between subjective religion and objective knowledge, neo-Calvinists 
relocated the question of the relationship between subjective faith and 
objective scholarship to the level of subjective presuppositions behind 
theology as well as science. At the same time, I have shown some of 
the hidden assumptions and fault-lines within neo-Calvinism. 

The development of a neo-Calvinist view of the Bible culminated 
in the Geelkerken case. Step by step the defence of the Bible as the 
Word of God and the non-dualistic theistic worldview represented 
had been developed into an ideology. Over against the naturalism of 
modern theology Scripture had been defended as a holy book, breath- 
ing life. Its unity in diversity was explained in terms of the idealistic 
organic view of the Bible by postulating that as its Author God had 
operated organically in our history. The ethicals also recognized the 
supernatural character of reality. But how concrete was this character? 
Neo-Calvinism defended the objectivity of God’s revelation in the Bible 
over against the naturalism of the modernists and the subjectivism of 
the ethicals. It was not only the message of the Bible that was true, 
its historical data were true as well. The text of the narrative and the 
historical facts coincided. Biblical history was therefore sacred history. 
Its holy character was concrete reality. When after the criticism of the 
text doubt arose as to whether reality can be known, the neo-Calvinists 
took the last step and defended also the certainty of knowing. The text 
was sacred, the reality the text described was sacred, and so was the 
knowledge of it. The neo-Calvinist view of the Bible was objectively 
true. Rationalism triumphed therefore also in neo-Calvinism. 

Though less elaborated by the neo-Calvinists, the same development 
can be traced concerning nature. Here, too, the unity and diversity of 
nature as God’s domain was defended over against the mechanical and 
monistic interpretations of the Darwinians. Dualistic approaches were 
rejected in the study of nature as well as history—God and reality, 
religion and facts, could not be separated from each other. Religion 
included all of life, including science. This defence of religion meant 
positively that science was appreciated by neo-Calvinists and that the 
discovery of new facts was welcomed. But to take part in the enter- 
prise of modern academic research of nature or history and to stay 
loyal to their religious convictions at the same time, the neo-Calvin- 
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ists introduced a distinction between fact and interpretation, between 
scientific results and worldview. As long as the positivistic interpreta- 
tion of facts prevailed and as long as neo-Calvinists themselves hardly 
participated in academic historical or scientific research, this solution 
seemed to work. 

After 1900 a pure naturalistic worldview was abandoned by many of 
the modernists and in general positivism made room for an epistemol- 
ogy in which there was more room for the subject. Neo-Calvinists like 
Bavinck and his pupils, welcomed this change as an entry for religion 
in modern culture. But this development also called into question the 
neo-Calvinist distinction between fact and interpretation. What is a fact, 
what is interpretation, and where did the former end and the latter 
begin? Added to this new problem was the fact that more and more 
neo-Calvinists were active as academics in all fields of research. These 
scholars no longer asked whether their research was compatible with 
their worldview. Rather they sought to make interpretations like the 
neo-Calvinist worldview compatible with their research. 

To some neo-Calvinists, these changes meant that they had to recon- 
sider their epistemology and develop a philosophia Christiana. Others 
tried to avoid the new issues. Ecclesiastical clashes like the Janssen 
case in the United States and the Geelkerken case in the Netherlands 
were the result of these different attitudes. On the one side, a rightful 
position within a Christian intellectual tradition was claimed for the 
results of historical as well as scientific research. On the other side, 
the synod of Assen defended the primary position of theology within 
the neo-Calvinist worldview. 

In this way the neo-Calvinist view of reality became inaccessible to 
outsiders and universally applicable for its adherents. As a result of the 
Assen verdict, the theologian Gerrit Cornelis Berkouwer (1903-1996) 
accepted the isolated position of the neo-Calvinist view of the Bible as a 
given, while the natural scientists and the philosophers turned away from 
theology. The preference for interpretation over facts in Neo-Calvinist 
reflection on the Bible and nature had become an ideology. 

Neo-Calvinist theology led to a numerically strong academic world 
of its own in Amsterdam and Kampen. While at the state universities 
in the Netherlands theology disappeared into the margins of academia, 
in neo-Calvinist circles this discipline kept its central position well 
into the second half of the twentieth century. The lack of cultural 
awareness and the ideological fixation upon literal interpretation of 
Scripture texts by the generation of neo-Calvinist theologians following 
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Kuyper and Bavinck goes a long way to explain their unwillingness to 
engage in debate with natural scientists observed by Visser.’ But in the 
1950s the theologian Berkouwer and the biologist Jan Lever (1922) of 
the Free University and others, reopened the debate in neo-Calvinist 
circles that had been ceased in 1926 and proposed an alternative for 
the neo-Calvinist discernment of fact and interpretation as a way of 
dealing with modern science. "° 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE PROBLEM OF FAITH AND SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE IN RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF 
THE NINETEENTH-TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Alexei V. Nesteruk 


INTRODUCTION: THEOLOGICAL DELIMITERS 


One interesting and distinctive feature of the problem of science 
and religion in the Eastern Orthodox context is that contemporary 
scientific and technological advance has little impact on the theology 
of the Orthodox Church and, in particular, its biblical interpretation. 
In my book I point out that the Orthodox experience with respect to 
the problem of science and religion is a special one for many reasons, 
including first of all the theological differences with Western Christian- 
ity, as well as historical and political factors.' These latter factors have 
a direct relation to Russian Orthodox theology and Russia in general, 
where scientific development, and its interaction with religion, appeared 
very late in comparison with the era of scientific revolutions in Western 
Europe. Russian Orthodox theology also did not experience any serious 
influence from the publication of Darwin’s work on biological evolu- 
tion. Darwinism as such was a subject of heated polemics and discus- 
sions in intellectual and academic circles in pre-revolutionary Russia, 
but essentially these discussions did not have any deep theological or 
exegetical overtones. It is striking that the first serious theological works 
which try to incorporate relatively contemporary scientific achievements 
into the Orthodox context, started to appear only recently, following 
the spread of discussions about science and religion from the non- 
Orthodox West.’ 


' Nesteruk 2003. 

? It is clear that these works could not appear in the Soviet Russia because of the 
ideological suppression of religion. By contrast, in the West, one can point towards 
Theodosius Dobzhansky (1900-1975) who attempted a certain synthesis of Eastern 
Orthodox thought with evolutionary biology. See the survey of his life and works in 
van der Meer 2007. 
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It is reasonable then to outline some underlying reasons which pre- 
determined the situation in which the dialogue between science and 
Orthodox theology was primarily carried out at the level of religious 
philosophy, rather than proper theology. The question we face is: why 
did the biblical interpretation of the Orthodox Church not react at 
all to scientific theories and views during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries? There are a number of factors that explain this. ‘The 
fundamental aspect of biblical interpretation in the Orthodox Church 
is that it cannot be separated from what is called ‘Holy Tradition.’ 
This effectively means that the Orthodox Church follows a particular 
hermeneutic principle, namely, that to interpret the Bible one needs 
faith, and, in order to have faith, one must read the Scriptures. In 
other words, exegesis as such, detached from the living experience of 
God and its inherence in the Church Tradition, has little value. Bluntly 
speaking, it attempts to discuss things whose meaning has not been 
disclosed through mystical and ecclesiastical experience. ‘This is one 
reason why the Orthodox Church has always taught the principle that 
reading Scripture, without participation in the Church’s sacraments, is 
a risky enterprise, because the catholicity of truth in understanding the 
Bible cannot be achieved individually. It requires the whole experience 
of the Church and its tradition. 

Here one finds two further important and interlinked considerations. 
One is that biblical interpretation within the Tradition, the foundation 
of the Church’s reading of Scripture, is based on patristic theology, 
as it was disclosed to the Fathers through their mystical experience of 
Christ himself and through the biblical witness to him.’ One can ask 
whether this “pre-critical” attitude to exegesis 1s a viable, or indeed jus- 
tifiable, option for contemporary interpretation of the Bible. Can it be 
that when we refer to the Patristic age we effectively invoke an ancient 
relic, something which is outdated and incomplete and that, although 
necessary to be taken into account, must not be held to constitute the 


3 According to the Orthodox view any appeal to tradition and to patristic theology, 
in particular, if taken simply in an academic context and without communion with the 
church fathers in the Spirit, splits the unity of that tradition and atomizes the Fathers’ 
thought. Georges Florovsky insisted that “it is misleading to single out particular state- 
ments of the Fathers and to detach them from the total perspective in which they have 
been actually uttered, just as it is misleading to manipulate with detached quotations 
from the Scripture. To ‘follow’ the Fathers does not mean just ‘to quote’ them. “To follow’ 
the Fathers means to acquire their ‘mind,’ their phronema.” (“St. Gregory Palamas and 
the Tradition of the Fathers”). Florovsky 1972, 109. 
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entirety of interpretation? The Orthodox consider the teachings of the 
Fathers to be a major factor in their theology and exegesis despite the 
fact that, in its appearance, the Church and its liturgy has undergone 
considerable change since patristic times. The living tradition is not 
something which is adopted by convention or from convenience, but its 
relevance is constantly supported by the action of the Holy Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit makes it possible for this tradition to be alive and allows 
the disclosure to the Church of the meaning of the Word of God as 
it was incarnated in the logot of things, in the words of Scripture and 
in Christ. 

Here we come to another distinctive feature of Orthodox theology, 
namely its stance on the Holy Spirit and the world. The Orthodox 
Church believes that to give the right understanding and glory to 
God is possible only in the Spirit, whose presence in the tradition and 
theology is not something which is obvious, but is effected through the 
invocation of the name of the Spirit in the Eucharist. Hence the truth 
of biblical interpretation since the disclosure of the Word of God can- 
not be abstracted from the Eucharist and ecclesiastical realities. ‘The 
same can be said about the interpretation of nature. Let us make a 
theological clarification. 

Orthodox theology advocates that God is transcendent in his essence 
(ousia), and present in the world in his uncreated activity (energeia). ‘There 
is in turn a subtle distinction between the Holy Spirit as a Hypostasis of 
the ‘Trinity, that is, as a Person, and the Holy Spirit as present through 
grace, that is, in the activity common to all Divine Hypostases. This 
distinction is of importance, because theology asserts that the first entry 
of the Holy Spirit into history took place at the Pentecostal gathering 
of the apostles, that is at the event which initiated the earthly Church. 
In science, which believes that it deals with universal physical laws and 
with the logical structures of the world (which are not subject to tem- 
poral change), any inquiry into the presence of the Holy Spirit in the 
universe before or after the Pentecost effectively deals with the Spirit’s 
presence in the activity pertaining to all persons of the Holy Trinity. The 
hypostatic appearance of the Holy Spirit in the universe at Pentecost 
was an event of a different kind, related not to physical laws, but to 
the Christ-event as initiated by the reality of a non-worldly order. In 
other words, before the Pentecost, the Holy Spirit was not personally 
and particularly present in the divine economy. 

In Orthodox theology of the twentieth century there are alterna- 
tive views about the ways by which the person of the Holy Spirit is 
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related to history, and hence to the world. In the words of the Russian 
Orthodox theologian Fr. Georges Florovsky: 


on the day of Pentecost the Holy Spirit descended on the Church...He 
entered into the world in order to abide with us and act more fully than 
He had ever acted before... The Holy Spirit descended once and for 
always.* The descent of the Spirit was a supreme revelation. Once and 
for ever, in the “dreadful and inscrutable mystery” of Pentecost, the 
Spirit-Comforter enters the world in which He was not yet present in 
such manner as now He begins to dwell and abide.” 


Thus, according to Florovsky, the Holy Spirit has been constantly in 
history since the Pentecost. If the Holy Spirit is constantly present in 
history then one can conjecture that the teleology of human reason, 
as it reveals itself in scientific advance, can imitate the teleology of the 
Spirit, which animates creation and drives it to self-affrmation through 
knowledge and exploration. One could then argue that scientific research 
would be a kind of theological work of disclosing God from a study 
of the world, so that the world might potentially imitate ecclesiastical 
institutions. However, Orthodox theologians always doubted such an 
ascent to God and this prevented them from any serious engagement 
in natural theology. The expression of this doubt can be heard from 
ascetics and church leaders in the twentieth century, a century which was 
otherwise so fruitful in terms of the challenges which science posed to 
theology. ‘Two famous representatives of the Russian Orthodox diaspora 
who lived in Great Britain may serve as examples of this. 

Archimandrite Sophrony (Sakharov)® pointed out that attempts to 
ascend by way of knowledge, from the world to God have unavoid- 
able limits and thus that this way of thinking is fundamentally incom- 
plete: 


Many theologians of the philosophical type, remaining essentially rational- 
ists, rise to suprarational or, rather supralogical spheres of thought, but 
these spheres are not yet the Divine world: they lie within the confines of 
human-created nature and as such are within reach of the understanding 
in the natural order of things. These mental visions cannot...be circum- 


* “The Catholicity and the Church,” Florovsky 1972, 37. 

> “The Church: Her Nature and Task,” Florovsky 1972, 63. 

ê Archimandrite Sophrony (Sakharov) (1896-1993) was a famous ascetic of the 
twentieth century. He was a pupil of St. Silouan the Athonite, an Orthodox saint 
canonized in the twentieth century. Archimandrite Sophrony is the founder of the 
Monastery of St. John the Baptist in Essex, England and author of many books, some 
of which have been translated into English. 
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scribed within the framework of formal logic, since they go beyond into 
the domain of metalogic and antinomic reasoning... The overcoming of 
discursive thinking is proof of high intellectual culture but it is not yet 
‘true faith’ and real divine vision. People in this category, who often pos- 
sess outstanding capacities for rational reflection, come to realize that the 
laws of human thought are of limited validity, and that it is impossible to 
encircle the whole universe within the steel hoops of logical syllogisms. 
This enables them to arrive at a supramental contemplation, but what 
they then contemplate is still merely beauty created in God’s image. 
Since those who enter for the first time into the sphere of the ‘silence of 
mind’ experience a certain mystic awe, they mistake their contemplation 
for mystical communion with the Divine.’ 


However, knowledge of nature, as an activity of reason, may be sanc- 
tified on the altar of the heart through prayer and constant vigilance 
in the Spirit. It is through this sanctification that knowledge of nature 
can contribute to communion with God, through contemplation of 
his logoi of creation. Here an alternative point of view concerning the 
Spirit and the world is implied, namely that the Spirit acts upon history 
through liturgical events. This interpretation is strongly advocated by 
Metropolitan John of Pergamon (Zizioulas) and it stands in opposition 
to Florovsky’s assertions about the constant presence of the Spirit in 
history. Zizioulas opposes any attempt to conflate the Spirit with history, 
that is to reduce it to the entry of the Spirit into history’s channels. 
While Florovsky envisages a historical perpetuation of the single event, 
Pentecost, Zizioulas argues that 


the eschatological penetration is not a historical development which can 
be understood logically and by experience; it is a vertical descent of the 
Holy Spirit, by the epiclesis—that epiclesis which is so fundamental and 
characteristic in the Orthodox liturgy—which transfigures the “present 
age” and transforms it in Christ into the ‘new creation.” 


This implies that the pentecostal context is necessary for any action of 
the Church, and the hypostatical presence of the Spirit in the world 
can only be invoked through liturgical action. It is in this sense that 
the Spirit acts upon history, but is not in history. This view has serious 
consequences for the understanding of history as such: history stands 
not as an allegorical line of events, which rolls out from the past into 
the future, but as a single ‘event’ of humanity, which is integrated and 


7 Sakharov 1973, 101-2. 
8 Zizioulas 1967, 91. Quoted in McPartlan 1993, 214. 
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fulfilled through the age to come. Thus, every celebration of the Lit- 
urgy marks the invocation of the entirety of history, as it is revealed to 
humanity by the action of the Holy Spirit upon it. Church history, and 
patristic theology as history, are thus invoked not through the simple 
memory of the past, but rather as the memory of the future. 

If the Holy Spirit is not constantly present in history, but acts upon 
history through its invocation in liturgical events, one may immediately 
see an exclusive role for the Church in affirming the Spirit, as well as 
the fundamental insufficiency of science alone as a means to attain 
truth, that is truth in the Spirit. Scientific institutions, therefore, must 
be complemented by ecclesiastical one. The scientific and philosophical 
experience of the divine remains fundamentally incomplete without the 
eucharistic context through which the Holy Spirit acts upon history. 
Thus, any personal experience of God, achieved through contempla- 
tion of the harmony and beauty of the universe, must be placed in 
the ecclesiastical context of the liturgy in order to assure that grace 
may be present in it. If the Spirit acts upon history through liturgical 
events, the intrinsic teleology of the natural sciences (if such a thing 
exists) does not necessarily follow the “teleology” of the Spirit. In this 
sense, the meaning of science in the perspective of the overall progress 
of the human spirit cannot be understood only on the grounds of the 
scientific and philosophical, that is, without any theological input sup- 
ported by an experience of God in ecclesiastical communities and by 
a life of prayer. 

Since the position of such theologians reflected the overall perception 
of the Orthodox Church prior to and during the twentieth century, it 
is not difficult to realize why that church’s theology and exegesis were 
not affected by the scientific developments of the modern age. Scientific 
developments can affect theology and exegesis at the level of theological 
opinion, whose truth must nevertheless be confirmed eucharistically, 
that is ecclesiastically. Patristic theology, as an inherent component of 
the Tradition, never dismissed science as an intellectual and cultural 
achievement of humanity. However, in most cases the findings of the 
natural sciences were used not to re-interpret Scripture or advance 
exegesis, but to interpret nature and the sciences in light of the theology 
of the Church.’ The principle of demarcation of the incarnation of 


° The Christian approach to nature came from teaching about the meaning, purposes 
and ends of creation through its link to Christ: “Cosmology is a form of knowledge 
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the Logos of God in the logoi of things, in the words of Scripture, and 
in Christ himself, which was introduced by St. Maximus the Confes- 
sor, has effectively been used by the Orthodox Church in order to see 
God through nature. God is thus the creator of this nature, the ulti- 
mate principle and uncreated source of the otherness of things, whose 
creative work is also confirmed through the witness of Scripture and 
of Christ himself. The fullness of truth can be achieved only through 
three types of communion: the contemplation of the logot of creation, 
reading of the words of Scripture, and sacramental communion with 
Christ. Exegesis as related to the reading of the words of Scripture 
cannot be complete, and therefore true, should it be detached from 
mystical communion with Christ and the ascetic practice of purifying 
the heart and mind in order to contemplate the logot of the creation of 
things. In this sense the Orthodox Church was very reserved in terms 
of reinterpreting the Bible straightforwardly in the light of scientific 
discoveries. 

The historical witness to such a situation is well reflected in pre- 
revolutionary Russia, where all discussions of science and theology 
were primarily placed in the context of faith and knowledge, without 
a serious engagement with ecclesiastical theology. It is in this context 
that one may give an account of the problem of faith and knowledge 


which is given to us in Christ by the Holy Spirit” (Ignatius IV of Antioch 1989, 1). 
The Greek Fathers argued strongly that the meaning of nature, its purpose and end, 
were not known at all before Christ, because the works of creation were not seen as 
revealing God the Father (see, for example, Wallace-Hadrill 1968). St. Athanasius of 
Alexandria argued in his De Incarnatione Verbi Dei that by creating the world through 
his Logos God gave an order to the universe which might be comprehended by man, 
and through which man might anticipate God from within creation: “He provided 
the works of creation also as means by which the maker might be known.” (Athanasisus 1996, 
39). However since this did not prevent men from wallowing in error (Ibid., 42) the 
Word of God descended to men in order to “renew the same teaching.” (Ibid.). The 
meaning of the Incarnation of the Logos is to draw the whole creation (or “nature”), 
as the silently present worldly background of human existence, into communion 
with God through men, to whom the meaning of creation and history was revealed 
by Christ, who recapitulated all creation. “Nature” thus is involved in the history of 
salvation, that is, human history. And as result “nature” acquires here the features of 
a certain mode of humanity’s communion with God. In a contemporary setting the 
theological interpretation of nature is influenced by ecological problems. ‘Theology 
interprets nature as a sacrament and argues that humanity occupies a special place in 
caring for nature not only in terms of stewardship, by in terms of its transfiguration. 
Here the metaphor of man as “the priest of creation” appears in a renewed manner 
by rearticulating a fundamentally eucharistic approach to exploration of nature. See 
for example, Zizioulas 1996. 
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in Russian religious and philosophical thought in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION IN Russia 


It is possible to associate the beginning of discussions about science and 
religion in Russia with the epoch of the famous Russian scientist (one 
of the first to be elected to the Russian Academy of Science) Mikhail 
Lomonosov’? who, as far back as 1769, defended the point of view in 
one of his articles, that “knowledge of nature whatever name it has 
is not contrary to Christian law...”!! For Lomonosov, as well as for 
other authors of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
centuries, the center of discussion was not the problem of the relation 
between religion and specific natural sciences, but rather a general 
problem of “faith and knowledge.” ‘This problem was mainly discussed 
in a philosophical context, that is to say that its treatment took place 
at the level of general ideas about God as the creator and governor 
of the universe, which were not explicitly linked to the specificity of 
Orthodox theology or to its understanding and treatment of science. 
In view of this fact, it is not surprising that the majority of books and 
papers on faith and knowledge in pre-revolutionary Russia, as well as 
those which appeared in the Russian diaspora after the revolution, were 
written by religious philosophers and not by ecclesiastical theologians. 
In addition to this, before the revolution of 1917, the hierarchs of the 
Russian Orthodox Church did not comment on the topic of religion 
and science at all. The reaction of the Church and of the Orthodox 
intelligentsia with respect to new ideas about evolution, which was an 
area of wide intellectual debate after the publication of Darwin’s Origin 
of the Species, was very moderate." 


10 Mikhail Vasilyevich Lomonosov (1711-1765) (Muxaun BacunbeBuu JIoMOHOCOB) a 
Russian scientist and writer who made important contributions to literature, education, 
science and art. Lomonosov was a poet, who created the foundation of the modern 
Russian literary language, in particular the form of versification. 

1! SHanne HaTypbl, Kakoe Obl OHO MMA He MHMEJIO, XPCTHAHCKOMY 3aKOHY He 
mpoTuBHO... Lomonosov 1769, 16. Translation of this and all Russian texts, mine 
unless otherwise noted. 

B Kline 1955. This does not mean that the questions about Darwinian theory 
of evolution were not discussed at all. For example, if one takes only a theological- 
philosophical journal, such as “Vera i Razum” (“Faith and Science”), published before 
the revolution in Kharkov (present-day Eastern Ukraine), one finds plenty of papers on 
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For many philosophers who lived and worked at the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries, the problem 
of science and religion had, so to speak, a “negative context,” which 
was associated with the negative assessment of the expansion of a 
mechanistic trend in philosophy and, as a result, with criticism of a sci- 
ence rooted in mechanistic methodology. According to the mechanistic 
view of the world, the universe blindly follows laws of nature, which 
exclude human freedom. Human existence itself is thus devalued and 
subjected to the necessities of natural existence. In the realm of spirit, 
if such a scientific world view becomes a dominant factor in social 
development, it leads to the loss of religious feeling about the signifi- 
cance of the phenomenon of humanity in the universe, and, later, to 
loss of faith in God. This is the reason why the Russian philosopher 
Nikolai Berdyaev! based his “approach” to the problem of faith and 
knowledge on the thesis that truth can scarcely be found by following 
the lines of a scientific search. One has to “overcome” the scientific 
approach to knowledge of the world by means of factual denial, in 
favor of searching for the foundations of being in religious philosophy 
and, in the long run, by means of developing such cognitive facul- 
ties as may lead to mystical feeling and “mystical thinking.” In spite 


this issue, although most of them did not deal at all with biblical hermeneutics. See, for 
example, I. Chistovich, “Darwinism,” (A. HucroBuu. [lapBunu3M.) 1886, vol 1, part 1; 
K. Istomin, “Evolutionsim and Evolution” (K. Mcromun. SBONOIHOHK3M UH BOMOA), 
1887, vol. 2, part 2; S. Govorov, “Evolutionary Theory Applied to Science and Moral- 
ity” (C. FoBopoB. ÎBONIOIMOHHAA TCEOPUI B HIPUMEHEHUK K HayKe M HPABCTBEHHOCTI.), 
1889, vol. 2, part 1; M. Glubokovski, “On Darwinism” (M. F'nyOokoBeKuú. K Bonpocy 
o jlapBuHu3Me), 1892, vol. 2, part 1; M. Seleznev, “The Foundations of the Evolutionists’ 
Morality” (M. Ceje3HeB, OcHOBbI MOpAJIK ƏBONIOMOHHCTOB), 1894, vol. 2, part. 1; 
N. Rumyantsev, “Darwinism” (H. Pymanues J{apsnnnsm.), 1895, vol. 2, part. 2; 1896, 
vol. 1, part. 1; P. Tikhomiroy, “Scientific and Philosophical Meaning of the Evolutionary 
Theory” (II. Tuxomupos, Hayunoe u cbusiocodbcKoe 3HayeHHe SBOJIKOUMOHHOM TeOpun), 
1899, vol. 1, part. 1; I. Galakhov, “Weaknesses of Darwinism” (CBamjeHHuk VlakoB 
Tanaxos, Cra6bie CTOpOHbI mapBuHu3Ma), 1903, vol. 1, part. 2; D. Voinov, “Scientific 
Hypoteses of Darwinism,” (JL. M. BoüroB, Hayampie runore3pi [lapBuHu3Ma), 1911, 
vol. 3, Ne. 13-18. 

B Nicolai Alexandrovich Berdyaev (1874-1948) was a Russian Orthodox intellectual 
and writer. He was expelled from Russia in 1922, together with other philosophers and 
members of the religious elite, and he spent the rest of his life mainly in France. He 
is considered as an existential philosopher and is famous for his religious personalism. 
Because of his prolific writings (most of which have been translated into English), he 
gained influence among Western intellectuals concerned with Christianity and its influ- 
ence in European civilization. In various writings, Berdyaev touched upon the issue 
of knowledge and faith and thus made an important contribution to the problem of 
religion and knowledge in the context of Russian religious philosophy. 
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of Berdyaev’s negative assessment of science and its criticism, there 
remained a positive point to his analysis, namely that Berdyaev was 
able to assert the primacy of faith before knowledge: knowledge and 
science at their core assume faith.'* However, the faith in reality, which 
is required for scientific research, must not be confused with faith in a 
personal God. Berdyaev here saw a distinction between the necessity 
of scientific faith—as imposed and inevitable belief in the reality of the 
material world—on the one hand, and freedom of belief in God—as 
the personal act of a believer—on the other. Based on this insight, 
Berdyaev ultimately drew a line between science and religion. He had 
to admit, however, that the truths of science could not contradict the 
wholeness of Truth,'® effectively repeating a famous claim of Clement 
of Alexandria that all partial truths attained in philosophy or science 
should cooperate in reaching the whole Truth. It is in this sense that 
one might argue that Berdyaev’s negative attitude to a scientific way 
of knowing was based on his rejection of the self-sufficiency of science 
and, as a result, on his belief that one should turn to the foundations 
of science, understanding of which might be lost in the process of 
expanding a mechanistic ideology. The search for such foundations 
should lead an attentive mind to religious philosophy and to religion 
itself. During Berdyaev’s life, phenomenology comprehended naturalism, 
and the rationalism of the mechanistic world outlook, as responsible 
for the contemporary crisis in European science. But, unlike Berdyaev, 
the phenomenologists argued for the restoration of a true scientific 
spirit in philosophy. For phenomenologists, disclosure of the sense of 
science could not take the form of irrationalism and dark mysticism. 
Rather, phenomenology was an attempt to overcome the crisis of the 
European sciences by relating the meaning of these sciences to the 
human condition in the world and by unfolding their intrinsic teleology, 
which originated in the tasks of the human spirit." 

Berdyaev’s rejection of science as a way to grasp being was closely 
connected to the intrinsic personalism of his thought. Berdyaev argued 
for the person who might be lost in the mechanistic universe and 
enslaved by the mechanism of nature. The liberation of personhood, 


14 See, for example, Berdyaev 1953, 41. 

5 Berdyaev 1989, 51-52. (In Russian: H.A. bepaaes, Punococusa cBoboypt, M: 
IIpapya, 1989, c. 51-52.) 

16 Berdyaev 1953, 44. 

1 Husserl 1970, 14-16. 
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for him, meant overcoming its slavery to nature. This might only be 
achieved by way of religious freedom, which was available to persons 
as those centers of active and creative self-articulation in the world 
through whom science itself became possible.'® 

In his writings, Berdyaev constantly repeated that the mystery of 
human personhood should be related to its dual nature. On the one 
hand, there was its intrinsic natural (i.e., physical and biological) neces- 
sity, on the other its ability to transcend the limits of such a nature 
(being an image and likeness of the highest being), as a microcosm 
before which the whole majesty of nature stood.” Berdyaev blamed 
the science of his time for not being able to realize in its entirety the 
depth of the problem of humanity, and, according to him, this was 
why science must somehow be overcome, in order to make the ascent 
to religious philosophy, which represented the only means to address 
the problem of man. However, in opposition to Berdyaev’s negative 
assessment of science, and on the grounds of the paradox of human 
subjectivity in the universe, other thinkers argued in a more positive 
manner and tried to overcome the scientific insufficiency of views about 
humanity. They did so in the hope of ascending to a religious treatment 
in which human beings might acquire their central place in the universe 
as an image of God, and where the sense of the universe might be 
uncovered through exploration of the link between man and God. From 
this perspective the insufficiency of science for understanding humanity 


B Berdyaev 1943, 96. 

19 Berdyaev 1989b, 294—296; 1943, 81. One must note that this dichotomy in 
humanity’s position in being was recognized by many philosophers before and after 
Berdyaev. (Husserl called it the paradox of human subjectivity in the world (1970, 
179).) In Greek Patristics, for example, St. Maximus the Confessor, while discussing 
the function of man as a mediator between the sensible and the intelligible realms in 
creation, expressed this paradox as following: “As a compound of soul and body he is 
limited essentially by intelligible and sensible realities, while at the same time he himself 
defines these realities through his capacity to apprehend intellectually and perceive with 
his senses.” (St. Maximus the Confessor, 1979-95, vol. 2, 277). In a modern context, 
existential phenomenologists rearticulated this paradox: “On the one hand man is 
a part of the world; on the other, he is the constituting consciousness of the world” 
(Merleau-Ponty 1982, 72). Philosophical psychology diagnosed this paradox as the source 
of man’s anxiety about existence. In Erich Fromm’s words “He is set apart while being 
a part; he is homeless, yet chained to the home he shares with all creatures. Cast into 
the world at an accidental place and time, he is forced out of it, again accidentally. 
Being aware of himself, he realizes his powerlessness and the limitations of his existence. 
He visualizes his own end: death. Never is he free from the dichotomy of his existence: 
he cannot rid himself of his mind, even if he should want to; he cannot rid himself 
of his body as long as he is alive...” (Fromm 1967, 40.) 
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came to be seen not as a negative feature, but as an inevitable result 
of the split in the capacity of the human spirit, intrinsic to the present 
stage of humanity’s development. Such a split might be overcome by 
the development of an integral vision of man in a synthesis of science, 
philosophy, and faith. 

Here it may be appropriate to turn to another representative of 
Russian religious thinking, Viktor Nesmelov,” 
optimistic about the gradual movement of thought from science to 
religion: 


who was much more 


a theistic understanding of the world can logically develop by induction 
based on our scientific knowledge about form, nature, and the life of the 
world. And religious thinking therefore can naturally and logically enter, 
through philosophy, the field of positive science.” 


In his famous book Science of Man Nesmelov formulated an idea which, 
in some sense, anticipated existential phenomenology. Like phenom- 
enologists, Nesmelov placed the knowing subject at the foundation of 
the relationship between science and theology. He did so because the 
knower might be both a living organism and a transcendental subject. 
Nesmelov describes man as a Person who, according to him, can only 
be an unconditional being: this is the “fact” which man knows through 
knowing himself: The Person asserts itself as a free agent of its own 
volitions. Nesmelov calls this mode of being absolute and unconditional. 
However, anticipating some existential phenomenologists by denying 
disembodied personhood, so that the facticity” of personhood can 
always be affirmed in the conditions of incarnation, Nesmelov admits 
that unconditional personhood is always manifested within physical 
conditions. Thus the human person represents the link, or pole of being, 
where the unconditional and conditional meet. Nesmelov states: 


20 Viktor Ivanovich Nesmelov (1863-1937) was a famous Russian religious phi- 
losopher and theologian who worked as a professor in the Theological Academy of 
Kazan before and after the revolution of 1917. He was the author of several major 
works, which, apart from those quoted in this paper, include research on St. Gregory 
of Nyssa and Hegel. 

21 TeucruuecKoe MUpONOHHMAHHEe MOXET JIOPHUECKKH pa3BUBTbCA UYMCTO 
UHJIYKTUBHBIM IIYTCM Ha IIOUBE BCeX HallIMX HAYUHbIX NO3HAHMË O cocTaBe, Mpupose 
WM X%KU3HM MMpa, H peMrMo3HOe MBIIIJICHUC, CTAJIO ObITb, MOXET COBEPUICHHO 
€CTECTBCHHO H JIOTHUCCKH BIIOJIHE 3AKOHOMEPHO BCTYMaTb Yepe3 MOcpesCTBO 
cbunocodun Ha HOUBY HOJOXKHTEILHOÏ HayKu. Nesmelov 1913, 93. 

2 I use ‘facticity’ in the phenomenological sense of a fact the existence of which 
can be judged by its appearance to a subject without any further foundation. 
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existing as a person and, at the same time, as an ordinary thing in the 
physical world linked necessarily to the mechanism of external condi- 
tions, man is not an unconditional being, but only expresses in himself 
the real link between conditional and unconditional being... If scientific 
thought had not denied this mysterious fact through its pseudo-scientific 
explanations, but had truly contemplated it as an incomprehensible fact 
of being, perhaps scientific thought would have come to the biblical 
vision of humanity as made in the image of God. This could be possible 
because the existence of man as an image of Absolute Being can be 
established strictly scientifically and independently of the Bible just from 
the psychological analysis of the nature and content of human person, 
so that one can appeal to the Bible not with the purpose of extracting 
from it this very doctrine, but only in order to find in it the explanation 
of the real fact.” 


Here Nesmelov pointed to the vanity of all scientific attempts to “explain” 
personhood in its incarnate condition. As displayed and as a given, 
personhood may be studied, but the fact of its existence, as a real fact, 
can only be inferred from the Bible, in which the existence of man is 
posited as a fact of the relationship between God and the world. It is 
the mystery of the facticity of the hypostatic being of persons that leads 
all philosophy and science to the idea of the free creation of persons 
by God, persons which sustain that mode of being from within which 
the manifestation and disclosure of the universe can take place. 

A further clear representative of Russian religious philosophy and 
Orthodox theology, Fr. Sergei Bulgakov,”* also built his attitude to science 


° Ho, CyutecrBys B KaueCTBe JIMYHOCTH M B TO Ke CaMOe BPEMA HeEOOXOAMMO 
CB5SI3AHHbIË MeXAHA3MOM BHPIIIHUX YCJIOBHÏ B KauecTBe NpOCTOÑ Berm (pu3nuecKoro 
Mupa, UeJIOBEK He eCTb Óe3ycJOBHOe ObITHe, a TOJIBKO IIPeJIMETHO BbIpaxer B ce6e 
PeaIbHyIO CBA3b YCJIOBHOTO M Oe3ycJIoBHoro Oblrus... Ecm Obl 3arajO4Hblú cbakT 
2TOTO BLIPAKEHHA He OTpHIJAJICA B MHHMOHAYUHBIX OÓbSICHEHHSIX ETO, a JIeÄCTBHTEJILHO 
OOBACHAJICA, KAK H BCAKMM HCNOATHbIM (þaKT ÕbITHA, TO HAYYHAA MBICJIb BEpOATHO 
HABHO ObI pumila K OnOteïcKOMy YUeHHIO O CO3JIaHKH YeOBeKa TIO OOpa3y Box, 
IIOTOMY UTO CyLeCTBOBaHWe 4eJIOBeka Kak peasIbHoro OOpa3a besycnoBHon CymmHoctu, 
CTporo Hay4HO MOXeT ObITb YCTAHOBJIEHO MH He3aBHHCHMO OT buOmun, Ha OCHOBaHHK 
OHHOTO TOJIbKO TICHXOJIOTH4ECKOTO aHAaIM3A IIPHPONbBH COJIep»kaHuA UEJOBe4eCKOÏ 
JIHHHOCTH, H K BuIA MOxKHO OOpaTUTECA He 3aTeM, UTOOBI HIOUEPIIHYTb H3 Hee 
ITO YUEHUE a TONbKO 3a TEM, UTOObI HaïTu B He OObACHeHMe deücmeumenvHoeo 
pakma. Nesmelov 1905, 264-265. 

** Sergei Nikolaevich Bulgakov (1871-1944) was a Russian philosopher, Orthodox 
theologian, and priest who was sent in exile in 1923 and who founded St. Sergius Theo- 
logical Academy in Paris, which was famous for its theological school. This preserved 
Russian Orthodoxy outside Soviet Russia and helped to open its perspective to the West. 
Bulgakov was a prolific writer whose works have been partially translated into English. 
He was the author of a controversial teaching on Sophiology, which was condemned 
by the Russian Church in 1935. In the view of some Orthodox thinkers in the West, 
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on the basis of criticism of its supposedly fundamentally fragmented 
description of reality and its apparently limited capacity for compre- 
hending the world as living nature. For Bulgakov, the mathematical 
universe has no place for living subjects and converts them into the 
kingdom of shadows and “subjectless” objects: “science exercises the 
intentional murder of the world and nature, it studies the corpse of 
nature...”* Bulgakov realized, with Berdyaev, the fundamental paradox 
of science: on the one hand science transforms the world into a lifeless 
mechanism, on the other hand, “science itself was produced by life, 
being a form of self-determination of the subject in the object.” One 
sees that the source of science, the very foundation of its possibility as 
the knowledge of the outer world, is to be found in humanity. If sci- 
ence is abstracted from its foundation in human subjectivity, it becomes 
no more than an ingenious tool whose ultimate sense remains utterly 
obscure. This way of thinking is again reminiscent of that which later 
characterized phenomenology, in its critique of science and its search 
for the foundations of science in human subjectivity. Bulgakov antici- 
pated this by formulating the thesis that “to understand science one 
should turn to the understanding of man. It is not science that explains 
man, but man who explains science. Philosophy of science is a branch 
of philosophical anthropology.”’’ One can detect here an intuition in 
Bulgakov’s thought, as well as in that of other philosophers, which 
implicitly pointed towards some a priori attribute of the world and its 
truth, and towards those cognitive faculties of human beings which 
might transcend reason and which, in fact, might make knowledge of 
the world possible at all. This transcendent faculty might be named 
“faith,” a “clarity of seeing above or deeper than any intellectual 
attribute.”** The presence of such faith pointed to the ideal organism 
of the world—which Bulgakov called “Sophia,” or Wisdom—which 
is the source of faith and of humanity itself: In this sense, science 
became “economy of reason in nature, economical recreation of the 
ideal cosmos as the organism of ideas..., science penetrates through 


Bulgakov may be considered as the most original and deep Orthodox theologian in the 
twentieth century, together with such figures as V. Lossky, N. Afanassiev, G. Florovsky 
and others. For more details, see, for example, Parry et al. 2002, 93. 

25 Hayka TBOpUT 3aBefOMOe MupoyOumúcTBO u MpuposoyOuicTBO, oma u3yuaer Tpyn 
mpupoypl... Bulgakov 1993, 199. 

2 Thid., 205. 

7 Ibid., 188. 

2 Thid., 210. 
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the chaotic cosmos to cosmos-Sophia,”® and was inherent in the self- 
consciousness of man, by virtue of which the undertaking of science 
might be possible. 

One must recognize, however, that it was characteristic of those 
philosophers whom we are discussing to confuse the notions of science 
and scientific philosophy. This is one reason to take great care when 
interpreting the negative position of Berdyaev and Bulgakov with respect 
to science. In fact, both writers spoke not about science, which in its 
proper tasks did not attempt to understand its own achievements and 
foundations, but about scientific philosophy. ‘The importance of such 
a distinction is emphasized in a paper by Fr. E. Kapralov,® published 
in Kiev in 1915.*! Science in its method, Kapralov argued, was dispas- 
sionate and objective with respect to all that it studied. Science did not 
make any conclusion about things that were beyond its natural scope: 
“science is foreign to ideological favoritism and servility.”*? Problems 
instead arose when 


pure science and its objective experiential data are employed for the 
non-dispassionate resolution of questions which are philosophical in their 
nature, and science is used in order to talk in a non-scientific manner 
and to sanction by its name ideas which are not only explicitly arguable, 
but a priori false.” 


The danger is that those who establish an attitude to science on the basis 
of its philosophical interpretations receive simply a crude surrogate for 
knowledge which may disturb the uncritical mind, by carelessly substi- 
tuting the scientific world view for science and, because of an uncritical 
attitude to this world view, crudely attempting to contrast science and 
religion. In this way, Kapralov repeated the thesis which had already 
been stated by Lomonosov and Nesmelov, namely that 


2° Hayka eCTb XO351ÏTBO pa3yMa B IIpupoye, TPy1OBOe BOCCTaHOBJIeHHe HJICAIBHOTO 


KOCMOCa Kak OpraHW3Ma Wjfel...., HayKa MIpOHHKaeT Yepe3 KOpy U TOJIIMHYy xao- 
KOCMOCa K HJICAIIbBHOMY KOCMOCY, KOcMocy-Coqpun Ibid., 211. 

3 Archpriest Evgeni Zotikovich Kapralov, a Russian Orthodox theologian who 
worked in Kiev and was active at the time of the Russian revolution of 1917, par- 
ticipated in the famous Council of the Russian Orthodox Church which reinstated 
Patriarchal rule. 

*! Kapralov 2004, 249-291. 

3 Hayka uyxja NapTuitHoro „uuerpustus M cepBun3Ma. Ibid., 259. 

5 Unctylo Hayky H ee OOLECKTUBHBIC OMbITHbIC JaHHble IIPUBJIEKAIOT HIA 
HeGeclIpucpacTHOrO uacTO pellleHHA BOIpocoB cpuOcodcKON MpUpobl, 3aCTABMAIOT 
ee TOBOPHTb UYIIbIM Cli TOJIOCOM H CaHKIMOHUPYIOT €€ HMCHEM HEH He TOJILKO ABHO 
CIIOPHBbIe, HO H 3ABEIOMO JIO»KHbIe. Ibid., 260. 
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science, being taken in its pure form, with undoubted results and positive 
and precise conclusions, never was hostile to religion and scientists of the 
modern era never faced a dilemma of either science or religion.** 


In Kapralov’s view, science explored nature by asking: “What is it?” It 
did not attempt to replace this question by “Why is it?” In its essence, 
science cannot enquire about the foundations or the facticity of con- 
tingent things.” Instead, such an enquiry belonged to the competence 
of philosophy and theology. The problem of science and religion 
might thus be understood as the setting of the limits of science with 
respect to philosophy and theology. Any attempt to blur the boundaries 
between science and theology, i.e., to substitute scientific conclusions 
for philosophical ideas about these conclusions, might create a situation 
where science was illegitimately contrasted with religion.” However, 
the unfolding of the ultimate meaning of things is not, and never 
will be, in the competence of science.” It is here that science must be 
complemented by the sense of what it studies, by the value and origin 
of the contingent facticity of all that it studies. This enquiry falls within 
the domain of religion, which, as Nesmelov suggested, tells us about 
creation as a miracle, whose underlying meaning can be grasped from 


* BasaTad B CBOEM UUCTOM BHE, B OECCIIOPHbIX CBOUX pe3yJIbTaTaX KH B MONO- 
2KUTCJIbHbIX, TOUHBIX BbIBOJIAX, HAyKa NO CyICCTBy HHKOTJIa He ÓblJla BpaxjieOnHa 
penran, H KJlACCHHeCKHE ee IIpeCTABHTEJIK HUKOTJa He CTABHJIN TAKOË AUJIEMMBI: 
unu HayKa, unu peaueua. Ibid., 261. 

3 In the contemporary words of Metropolitan Antony of Sourozh: “The more we 
acquire knowledge, the more we develop the ability to know, the more we resolve of 
questions, the more we become capable of discerning new depth of mystery, be it in 
science or in mathematics, be it in biology or philosophy, in all the realms, knowledge 
falls into us and reaches us indeed with an illusory safety because knowledge can be 
possessed and yet leaves us more hungry than before because knowledge does not give 
us meaning. Knowledge of fact does not reveal to us the meaning of life or even the 
meanings of those facts which we possess.” (Metropolitan Antony of Sourozh 1971.) 

3 Another aspect of science and religion is represented by the attitude of religion to 
technology as a characteristic incarnation of science in its empirical applications. Here, 
the problem of faith and knowledge may acquire a different dimension, as a part of 
the Orthodox theological attitude to Western civilization in general. Berdyaev discusses 
some philosophical problems of technology in his famous paper of 1933 “Man and 
Machine” (Berdyaev 1989). In a modern context the same problem has been acutely 
posed in a paper of Yannaras 1973. 

37 “Pure science is a marvelous thing: that one is pathetic who disdains science or 
looses interest in knowledge. However, it is not able to answer questions about where 
from, how and why as it was 2-3 thousand years ago.” (Hucraa HayKka-—JIMBHas BEIIIb: 
2KaJIOK TOT, KTO MIpeHeOpexXUTeEIbHO OTHOCHTCA K Heli WIM npaTynIaeT ceOe MHTeEpec 
K IIO3HAHHIO. Omako Ha BOIIPOCbI OTKY/la, KAK M 3a4eM, OHA H B Hallie BPeMA TaK ‚Ke 
He B COCTOAHMM OTBETHTb KAK M 2-3 THICAYM JIET TOMY Ha3ajl.) Kapralov 2004, 287. 
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the words of the Holy Scripture. Vladimir Iliin*® expressed this in an 
apologetic fashion: 


The difference between science and the Bible does definitely exist, but 
not in the place it is usually assumed. Only in the Bible does one get the 
unfolding of the ultimate sense of “alpha” and “omega”—“the beginning 
and end”; ...science studies single facts and their chains with no link to 
the totality of the world being as a whole.” 


It is in this sense that “the Bible and science need each other, they 
complement each other.”* Or, more strongly: “The Bible and science 
cannot be inimical; they speak about the same, although often using 
different, incommensurable, languages.”*! A similar thesis was sharply 
endorsed in the twentieth century by Metropolitan Antony (Bloom) of 
Sourozh* who, in one of his public lectures stated that 


science is part of theology..., and therefore there can be no discrepancy 
between knowing God one way and knowing the works of God in another 
way. The clash may occur within us when we have a small vision of God 
and an imperfect vision of science. But if we believe that ultimately there 
is God, then ultimately the two must make sense together.“ 


The complementary sense of the scientific vision of the world and that 
of the Bible can be expressed in a different way: on the one hand, there 
is humanity, which stands at the centre of the Bible, as that humanity 
which needs salvation. Yet, on the other hand, man lives in the world, 
which also needs to be saved. This is why man studies the world and 


38 Vladimir Nikolaevich Hiin (1891-1974)—a Russian Orthodox thinker and sci- 
entist who graduated from the University of Kiev before the revolution of 1917 and 
afterwards lived in exile. 

3 Pa3Huma Mexgy HayKkoï u BuOJmeù, KOHeUHO, eCTb, HO He TAM, Tye ƏTO 
OObIKHOBeHHO TIOJIaratoT. TonpKo BuOnus ecTb pacKpbITHe IIOCJIejHerO CMBICJIa 
“anlb(pbI H oMern”— “Hagalla M KOHIA” ...: HayKa Ke W3y4aeT OTICJBLHbIe PaKTBI, 
UX, PIbl, vACTO BHE OOLEMHAIOMICH CBA3H..., H, TEM OJEE, BHe CBA3M CO BCel 
COBOKYIIHOCTbIO MHPOBOrO ObITHA, Kak meJroro. lliin 1930. See also similar discus- 
sions in Nesmelov 1913. 

1 BuOnus u HayKu HYKHAIOTCA [pyr B Apyre, gOnOnHSIOT pyr apyra. Ibid., 11. 

Buns mn HayKa He MOryT BPAKJIOBATb, OHM TOBOpAT OO OUHOM H TOM XKE, HO 
yacTO Ha Pa3HbIX, HECOU3MEpUMBbIX... A3bIKaK. Ibid., 9. 

4 Metropolitan Antony (Bloom) of Sourozh (1914-2003) was for more than fifty 
years the head of the Russian Orthodox Church (Moscow Patriarchate) in Great Brit- 
ain. He was famous for the promotion of Christian ideas in the West through radio 
broadcasts and numerous lectures and talks. Most of his books, which largely comprise 
pastoral conversations with Christian groups, are written in Russian. Some of them 
have been translated into English. 

B Metropolitan Antony of Sourozh 1970. 
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its origin, in the hope of being saved from within this world, through 
proper understanding of the world’s underlying principles of creation 
and purpose.** Thus it is obvious that the understanding of humanity, 
in terms of its saving telos, cannot be complete if the universe (which 
is to be transfigured by man) is not understood; and, similarly, the 
understanding of the universe cannot be complete if humanity is not 
understood.” 


APOLOGETICS FOR THE ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Thus far our analysis of the problem of faith and knowledge in Russian 
religious philosophy has not considered apologetic works. It is true that 
the patristic tradition should always be present in Orthodox exegesis. 
However, the works analysed so far do not refer to specifically Orthodox 
teachings about faith in God. If we turn now to two apologetic studies 
written in different eras, we may see a contrast in the approach to the 
problem of faith and knowledge in the context of the interpretation 
of the Bible and the church fathers. 

In his work of 1916, Faith and Knowledge, Fr. Pavel Svetlov“ opened 
the discussion with two methodological remarks: on the one hand, he 
wrote that “the question of faith and knowledge in Christian religion is 
addressed without appeal to the teaching of the Christian religion about 
this, which is present in the Bible.”*” On the other hand, he admitted 
that “there is no language yet developed which would be suitable to 


“ According to St. Maximus the Confessor the completion of communion with God 
assumes not only communion through the logoi (underlying and forming principles) 
of Scripture and sacramental communion with Christ, but also communion with the 
logoi of created things. Thus nature becomes an indispensable aspect of Maximus’s 
theology of salvation. 

3 This is a different form of the paradox of human subjectivity in the universe 
which, in modern terms, may be reformulated as: “man and the universe are like 
two parts of the same book which can be understood only by means of one another” 
(Dondeyne 1958, 10), or “a philosophy of nature and a philosophy of man are mutually 
complementary;...neither can be completed unless it shows itself as the counterpart 
of the other.” (De Laguna 1966, 81-82.) 

4 Pavel Yakovlevich Svetlov (1861-1945) was a Russian theologian, archpriest and 
professor at St. Vladimir’s University in Kiev. 

*’ Bonpoc 06 OTHOMIeHHU Bepbl M pa3yMa B XPHCTHAHCKOÏ penurun pellaeTca 
6e3 OOpalljeHva K yueHHIO CaMOM XPHCTHAHCKOË PEJIHTHH OO ƏTOM, 3aKJIKOUCHHOMY 
B BuOjmu. Svetlov 2004, 9. 
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treat the problem of faith in a biblical, New Testament way.”* The 
paper of Fr. Pavel was an attempt to expound the problem of faith and 
knowledge in the context of the New Testament exegesis. He started 
from the contrast of faith and reason in philosophical terms: faith deals 
with the essentiality of things which is inaccessible to reason, and it is 
in this sense that faith constitutes a material foundation of knowledge.” 
It was because of this that “reason is related to faith as science to life, 
as conception of laws, for example, of love to the very fact of love in 
a sense of a living psychic process.”*’ Knowledge, as knowledge of 
truth, might be possible if there could be faith in man. Such faith was 
not a mere psychological attribute, but a definite moral attitude in a 
person, which might only be achieved through repentance and the 
acceptance of Christ: 


repentance is a necessary negative condition of faith; only when the 
human mind opens to the comprehension of divine truth will man dis- 
dain his own truth; only when man will aspire to God, will God come 
to him, so that man will understand all the vain effort to settle without 
Christ, and only then will he comprehend the meaning of his words: 
“Apart from me you can do nothing” (John 15:5).°! 


Faith, indeed, is not an inherent possibility for humans, rather it is a 
gift that can be acquired by them in the course of spiritual achieve- 
ment and which must be granted by the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 12:9). Then 
knowledge, as the knowledge of truth, becomes not a triviality of our 
life, but itself represents an achievement of faith.” One sees then that 


‘8 Ibid., 19. 

® Ibid., 12. 

5 PaccylOK OTHOCHTCA K Bepe KaK HayKa K >KU3HH, KAK CO3HaHMe 3aKOHOB, 
HANpHMEp, JIEOOBH K CAMOË JIFOOBH B CMbICJIe XKMBOTO IICHXH4ecKor0 Mpoyecca. Ibid., 
13. 

5! Ibid., c. 26-27. 

5 Metropolitan Antony of Sourozh expressed a similar thought: “Faith is not some- 
thing which applies only to the religious experience. It applies to a variety of realms of 
life: we have faith in men; it is faith which moves scientific research; it is faith ultimately 
which is the beginning of our relationship with God. I would like to draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that any kind of scientific research is based on faith, if you define faith 
in the terms of the Epistle to the Hebrews “certainty of things unseen” (Heb. 11:1). 
Research, by definition is a quest for what is hitherto unseen, unknown, invisible, not 
yet possessed. The scientist engages in research because he is certain that there is an 
objective reality around him which has been studied and unveiled up to a point, and 
which is very rich in possibilities that can be disclosed. At the root of scientific research 
there is an act of faith that there is something to find.” (Bepa npumennma He TOJIbKO 
K PeJIUPHO3HOMY ONbITyY. OHa IIPMMEHUMA KO BCeM OÕJACTAM >KU3HH: MbI BEpHM B 
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the boundary between faith and knowledge disappears: “firstly truth is 
grasped directly by the heart, secondly the mind regains the vision of 
truth; shortly, knowledge is a synthesis of faith and reason.” Fr. Pavel 
spoke about knowledge as a warm-hearted process which presupposed 
love (1 Cor. 8:1). This implied that knowledge, which might cause evil, 
but not love, could not be regarded as true knowledge: “knowledge 
without love is not knowledge but a short-sighted conceit of reason 
from which the true sense and true essence of things escape, while 
being disclosed only to keen love.”** In the same way that “Love” was 
the definition of the Christian God, “love” entered the definition of 
the essence of human beings. Thus, when knowledge was linked to 
love, such knowledge was not meant to be a mode of pure thought or 
anonymous subjectivity (as was typical of classical rationalism). Instead, 
acts of knowledge might be implied as the relation of the human hypo- 
static being to that reality which he loves with all his heart.” Truth 
of knowledge was deeply inherent in the hypostatic origins of being, 
in life itself. Knowledge was possible because there was life in people: 


The holy Scriptures see in knowledge the full expression of the knowing 
individuality, the revelation of the sum-total of all living forces of man; 
in this is expressed not only one particular feature of spiritual life, but 
whole life. 


Here one can trace a motif which has already been noticed in Berdy- 
aev, Bulgakov, and Nesmelov, who each pointed out that a personal 


juoyeu. STO KaxkeTCA CTPAHHBIM; ONHAKO yYUeHbl He Mor ObI HHUErO CO3IATb, eCJIK 
bI y Hero He ÕbIJIO BEpbl, Kak ee onpegenaer CpanjeHHoe [Incanne (Kak ObI 9TO HM 
OBIJIO HEOXKUaHHO JIA HeEBepytOuIeTO): KAK YBePeHHOCTb B BEIIAX HEBHJIMMBIX (Esp. 
11, 1). Bee Hayumoe nccIegoBanne, BCA HACTPOCHHOCTL YYCHOTO HaIIpaBJICHbI HMEHHO 
Ha BEIM HEBHJMMBIE .... M nosroMy Bcskas HayuHas pa6ora, BCAKOe UCCJIeHOBanHe 
OCHOBaHO Ha Bepe, Ha YBEPeHHOCTH B TOM, UTO HEBUJIAMOE, ENE He HOCTUTHYTOE— 
MOCTHKUMO H packpoercs.) Metropolitan Antony of Sourozh 2001, 20. 

5 Ibid., c. 33. 

5 Sanne 6e3 JO6BH—HE 3HAHHE, OIM30pyKas KHUIUBOCTb paccyy{Ka, OT KOTOporo 
BCerla YCKONb3aeT UCTHHHBIË CMBICJI H UCTHHHAA CYTb Belle, OTKPbIBAFOLIMECS JIMIB 
uyTKow 1oOBu. Ibid., c. 35. 

5 Compare with similar arguments of Zenkovski 1964. Fr. Vasili Vasilievich 
Zenkovsky (1881-1962)—a famous Russian Orthodox philosopher and theologian 
who was a Dean of St. Sergius Theological Academy in Paris after the death of its 
founder Fr. S. Bulgakov. Apart from his theological works he is famous for publishing 
in 1948-1950 The History of Russian Philosophy in Paris. 

°° Cp. Tucanne ... BUT B 3HAHHH IIOJIHOC BbIPAKCHHE TIO3HFOUIEÁ MHMBUJIYAJIbHOCTH, 
IPOsBJIeHHe COBOKYMHOM JIeATeJILHOCTH BCEX CHJ UeIOBeKa; B HEM BbIpaxkaeTca He 
OfHa Kakas-HUOyJIb CTOpoHa IyXOBHOÛ »KU3HU, HO BCA XKH3Hb. Svetlov 2004, 38. 
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dimension disappears in being and in knowledge when it is founded 
on a mechanical worldview. 

Fr. Pavel repeated again and again that faith without Spirit was not 
possible and thereby that intellectual faith, as the ascent from defini- 
tions of empirical being to an abstract idea of the Divine was not full 
and heart-felt, and hence not religious.’ There was no love in such 
an intellectual belief, because to believe in God meant to love God. 
The distinction might again be drawn here between faith in God and 
intellectual belief that the physical world is real. Faith in God is free 
and heart-felt love, deeply rooted in the choice of man. Belief that 
the physical world is real is an intellectual construction from the con- 
crete to the abstract. It has some features of necessity in the intrinsic 
logical inevitability of worldly existence. It is because of this that true 
knowledge, and hence true life, can be thought to originate from love 
of God and faith in him.”® 

Love of God and faith in him makes it possible for the grace of God 
to descend upon the loving heart and to enlighten the reason in order 
to achieve true knowledge. St. Theophan the Recluse” clarifies what 
this might actually mean: 


Grace, coming down upon someone, does not bring much factual knowl- 
edge, but teaches a human person the duty to pay careful attention to 
the contemplation of things. It does not create a context for interpreting 
the laws of knowledge, but pours onto a person love of truth which does 
not allow that one to deviate from the right ways to truth and to rely too 
much on abstractions. Thus it provides a middle ground of truth which 
cannot be reached without Grace..... A scientific man develops a specific 
method of research, a kind of intuition in disclosing truth and true ways 
to this disclosure. This, in turn, being supported by virtues of the mind 


5 Here it is appropriate to remember the negative evaluation of intellectual faith by 
Fr. Pavel Florensky who described it as an inability to overcome monism of thought and 
its antinomian nature. See, for example, Florensky 1990, 64—65. Pavel Alexandrovich 
Florensky (1882-1937) was a theologian and scientist who did not leave Russia after 
the Revolution and, after being imprisoned in 1933 in Gulag, was executed in 1937. 
His major theological work The Pillar and Ground of Truth was translated by B. Jakim 
and published in 1997 by the Princeton University Press. 

58 Svetlov 2004, 77-82. 

5 St. Theophan the Recluse (1815-1894) was a famous Russian theologian and 
bishop, who produced a series of volumes under the title Dobrotolyubie, a Russian ver- 
sion of the Philokalia (see Theophan the Recluse 1998 and Palmer, G.H., P. Sherrard, 
and K. Ware 1979-95); his spiritual writings are currently very popular in Russia. See 
more details in the corresponding entry in Parry et al. 2002, 488. 
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returning to the heart...communicates to the works of this mind such 
properties as successfulness, solidity, and fruitfulness.® 


One can see that metanoia (a change of mind) in the context of knowl- 
edge does not extend the scope of factual knowledge, it rather changes 
a mental attitude to the knowledge achieved by placing it in the context 
of an overall heart-felt and spiritual perception of reality and life. In a 
way, metanoia corresponds to a shift in the attitude of the human con- 
sciousness, when the simple and obvious realities of the outer empiri- 
cal world acquire their meaning only as a result of the vision of their 
purposes and ends, so that their visible reality is placed in a deep and 
more profound context of the divine image in human subjectivity, which 
is understood as the manifestation of true life. However, this is not a 
simple change in attitude that can be practiced by a philosophical mind, 
similar to the switch from the natural attitude to the philosophical one 
in phenomenology. The sphere of human subjectivity, its given purpose, 
must be sanctified by the grace of God. That is, the operation of the 
human cognitive faculties must be seen in eschatological perspective 
through the telos of fulfilling the plan of salvation. 

One important aspect of faith, which is articulated by Fr. Pavel Svet- 
lov, is its catholic nature, which in the Russian language is described as 
the sobornost of faith.®' In spite of the fact that science confesses the unity 
of the physico-biological form of all people, it is easy to understand 
that such a unity has nothing to do with the unification of people on 
the grounds of the principle of sobornost as a free expression of will. 


°° Brarogath, npumlentum, He npuHOCUT C coOoMm MHOTO cBeqHUM, HO Hayuaer 
yeJIOBeKa BHHMAHHIO H KaK ObI OOA3bIBAeT K TOUHOMY PacCMOTPeHHIO Belle; OHa He 
UCTOJIKOBLIBaeT CMY 3AKOHOB MBILJICHHA, HO BJIMBaeT JIKOOOBb K HCTHHE, KOTOpas He 
MO3BOJIACT YKIOHATLCA OT MyTeH MpaBbIx UH CIMLIKOM TIOJIATATbCA Ha OTBJICYCHHOCTH, 
CJIeJIOBATEJILHO, NOCTaBJIAeT ETO Ha HCTHHHYIO Cpey{MHy U yTBepxjaer B Hel, Yero OH 
caM COOOIO cJleJIATb HHKAK He MOxeT... Y uesIOBeKa Ke HaydHOro OOpa3yeTca OCOObI 
METOJ HCCJIeJIOBAHHA, OCOGOE UyTbe K OTKPBITKIO HCTHHBI H HCTHHHOTO MYTH K Hel, a 
ƏTO, IPH HOMOIIK FOOpopeTesei, paccyOUHbIX, KOTOpble Tellepb BMecTe C Apyrumu 
BO3BpIJAIOTCA B CEPE, ... COOOMaeT ETO YMCTBEHHBIM TPylaM OCOGeHHBIe CBOÏCTBa: 
YCIIeIIIHOCTB, IIPOUHOCTB, IJIOJIOTBOpHocTb. St. Theophan the Recluse 1994, 242-243. 
See also the volume of his quotations 2004. 

ê R.M. French, a translator of Russian religious and philosophical books, stated 
that “‘sobornost’ is the despair of all translators from the Russian. ‘Altogetherness’ 
would come near to its meaning, It is the dynamic life of the collective body” (Berdy- 
aev 1943, 4). It is also possible to use the word “catholicity” (see, for example, Parry 
et al. 2002, 205) to translate “sobornost.” However this leaves out a particular spatial 
connotation, found in the Russian, connected with the gathering of people in Church 
as a particular church (“sobor” = cathedral). 
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Sobornost is thus the principle of the unification of people through faith 
and love. ‘This implies in turn that true knowledge is catholic in the sense 
of sobornost, that is in the sense of ecclesiastical knowledge.” Indeed, the 
Church is the most ancient of institutions, which unifies people on the 
principle of the heart in contrast to all sorts of academies and societies 
which are established on the basis of intellectual consolidation: 


...only sometimes and for a very short period could one consolidate 
people in small groups on the grounds of reason; then these groups were 
named schools...But as soon as the founder of a school dies (even while 
he is still alive) this school disintegrates into pieces... Reason has never 
created and will never create a school whose members would have been 
“united in heart and soul” (Acts, 4:32). Has it ever created, or will it ever 
create, such a school which would embrace the entire universe? No: this 
would be the task of faith.” 


However, Fr. Pavel did not idealize the situation with respect to the 
presence of love, and unity of knowledge, in the Church of his time. 
He admitted that such sought-after unity was rather an eschatological 
ideal “whose fulfillment will be in the future, because at present we still 
only approach unity of faith and knowledge of the Son of God (Eph. 
4:13).”® This hints that the unity of knowledge as the reconciliation 


® Fr. Vasili Zenkovsky expresses a similar thought: “An individual reason often turns 
out to be impotent; we must listen attentively to the Church’s mind as it was revealed 
in Universal Councils and in the Holy Tradition” (Zenkovsky 1996, 332). See also 
Zenkovsky 1964, 1 19-140, as well as the work of another Russian religious philosopher 
S. N. Trubetskoi (1862-1905) Trubetskoi 1994. 

© Tlo BpeMeHaM H JIMUIb Ha KOpOTKHË CpOK ygaBanocb u ygaerca paccygKy 
COCAMHUTL JIOJCÑ B HeGOJbINMeE KYYKH, M ITM KYYKM TOTA HAUHHAIOT BEJHYATB 
LIKOJIAMH.… Ho yMupaeT OCHOBATEJIb INKOJIDI (Ja HAKE H IPM >»KH3HH ero)—H UIKOJA 
pacnagaerca Ha yacTu....PaccyOK HHKOTJa ene He CO3f{aBall H HHKOTJIa He CO3HACT 
IIKOJIbI, Y WICHOB KOTOpO Obl ObI «egmHo ceppe n eum ayx» (Mesa. 4:32); a 
cCo3ŅaBaJI JIM OH H CO3IACT JIM KOrHa-HUOyIb TAKYIO UIKOJIY, KOTOpas OOHMMasIa ÕbI 
coOoro BCIO BCEJICHHYIO? Her: oro ÕbIIO M OyseT MENOM Bepbl. (Ibid., 95). 

It is interesting here to draw the parallel with some thoughts of Gabriel Marcel 
(1889-1973), sometimes considered as a Catholic existentialist, for whom the funda- 
mental human relationship is based in the dyad I-Thou, more precisely in Love, as 
that transcendental relation which takes everyone beyond the experience of self and 
other. Marcel believed that only in small communities with face-to-face relationships, 
could the universal principle of Love reveal and sustain itself (see, for example, Mar- 
cel 1965, 167). Wider collectives, whether political parties or even nations, precluded 
such personal ties and hence could not realize the principle of Love. As such, Marcel 
regarded them as dehumanizing. Marcel never explicitly mentioned the Church, but 
one can read between the lines his implicit advocacy for Love as the principle of unity 
that sustains the notion of sobornost. 


ôt Thid., p. 95. 
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and harmony between religion and science, which might be achievable 
through catholic love, can only be considered through the perspective 
of the age to come, so that any incarnations of this unity in the current 
age ought perhaps to be reminiscent of the Church’s sacrament of the 
Eucharist, in which effective reconciliation with the age to come takes 
place. ‘This means that scientific knowledge should be treated as a kind 
of eucharistic activity, in which the exploration of nature may reveal 
itself as a thanksgiving to God for his good creation. 

The archbishop of San Francisco, Johann (Shakhovskoi),® followed 
this “eschatological” line of thought when he discussed the views of 
the physicist Max Planck about science and religion. Planck compared 
the growth of scientific knowledge and religious experience with two 
parallel lines. They have a common point of intersection, infinitely 
distant from ourselves, that is, distant from the present age and exist- 
ing in the age to come. Using theological language, one can say 
that science and religion, as differing forms of experience, are united 
eschatologically. Metropolitan Antony of Sourozh asserted that the 
present division between religion and science might be viewed in terms 
of different experiences, which will have to be united in the end of 
time when the likeness of mankind will be restored to that of God and 
become “all in all.” 


Here are two experiences which so far are not harmonized, and they 
may not be harmonized within my own life of knowledge but ultimately 
there is no reason to suppose that two experiences will not coincide one 
day, when all things will be wound up and God will be known to us as 
He knows us.” 


In this sense, the differences between science and religion were not a 
defect of history, but, on the contrary, were a part of a moment inherent 
to this history, in which simple existential belief in the existence of the 
world itself had to be present in the scientist, so that he might effectuate 
the process of knowledge. Given this, the difference between scientific 


® Archibishop Johann (Dmitri Alexeevich Shakhovskoi, 1902-1989), a bright rep- 
resentative of the Russian Orthodox diaspora, lived and served on Mount Athos, and 
in Paris, Yugoslavia, Berlin, and the USA. He was a prolific writer and pastor who 
preached on the Voice of America radio network and engaged in polemics with the 
atheistic suppression of Christianity in the Soviet Union. Most of his works (in Russian) 
were published in the 1950—60s in New York and Paris. 

6° Shakhovskoi 2003, 15. 

& Metropolitan Antony of Sourozh 1970. 
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thought and the theological idea of the world as God’s creation, and 
indeed thinking about God himself, consisted in the fact that “religious 
thought requires greater faith and spiritual and moral experience.” Yet 
spiritual and moral experiences were necessary not just for theologizing 
scientists, but also for those scientists who were immediately involved 
with the application of scientific discoveries in technology, since the 
benefit or harm of such discoveries might be measured by the moral 
and ethical standards of men.” 


CONTEMPORARY COSMOLOGY AND APOLOGETICS OF THE 
‘TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY? 


In conclusion it seems useful to draw attention to a modern book by 
Bishop Basil (Rodzyanko),” since it discusses the possibility of developing 
a new kind of apologetics (an apologetics of the twenty-first century, as 
the author puts it), based on the ideas of modern cosmology. ” Bishop 
Basil calls on us “not to mix different, but essentially non-mixable 
domains—science and religion,” but at the same time not to separate 
them completely, as they are “two domains of the human spirit.””? In 
discussing the cosmological construct of the so-called Big Bang, which 
is most commonly associated with the ‘beginning’” of our visible uni- 
verse, a certain ‘point of creation,’ Bishop Basil correctly points to the 
boundaries of the applicability of scientific knowledge of this extraor- 
dinary ‘event’ in the life of the universe. To explain this explosion by 
means of cosmology seems a dubious proposition, even if we are to 
believe unquestioningly in the reality of that part of theoretical physics 
which theorizes on the early stages of evolution of the universe. Here 
Bishop Basil leans toward an idea which we have already touched on 


68 Shakhovskoi 2003, 15. 

© Ibid., 45. (See also Berdyaev 1989a, 157.) 

” Bishop Basil (Vladimir Mikhailovich Rodzyanko) (1915-1999) emigrated with 
his parents from Russia to Serbia in 1920. In 1949 he moved to France and then to 
England where he established (in 1955) the BBC Russian Orthodox service. In 1980 he 
was consecrated a bishop in the Orthodox Church of America to serve in Washington 
and later San Francisco. 

7! Rodzyanko 2003. 

72 Ibid., 23. 

5 Single quotation marks are used when the ordinary meaning of terms in cosmol- 
ogy is interpreted differently in an Orthodox theological context. The literal meaning 
of the words does not apply in these cases. 
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above: the necessity of differentiating between strict science, limited by 
its capacity for finding correspondences between theory and reality, and 
scientific philosophy, which tries in the name of science to speculate 
about that which, strictly speaking, is outside the competence of science 
and beyond its boundaries. Bishop Basil writes: “...it is not science 
which tries to explain the cause of the Big Bang, but such-and-such 
a view, such-and-such an ideology because, following strict scientific 
methodology, we won’t figure anything out.””* And this is exactly why 
“the scientist must strictly differentiate between his worldview and his 
scientific accomplishments.”” Making this notion the foundation of his 
work, Bishop Basil proposes an interpretation of the Big Bang as an 
“event of Biblical history.” 

As is well known, cosmology claims that ten to fifteen billion years 
ago an extraordinary event happened, which one can term the “begin- 
ning” of the observable universe. Naturally, this “beginning” can only be 
theoretically predicted from within the universe that we observe, and the 
term itself means that any further extrapolation of physical laws beyond 
this beginning is impossible. All attributes of the physical world, such 
as space and time, appear, i.e., become meaningful, at this particular 
point. Thus the ‘beginning’ of the universe or Big Bang is that stage of 
development (understood in a wider philosophical sense), when there 
appears transience, temporality, change, decay, and transformation in 
all forms of visible matter with which man is involved and to which his 
knowledge is directed. It is precisely this event in the history of created 
being that Bishop Basil links with an event of biblical history—The 
Fall of Man. Such an interpretation of cosmological theory through 
the biblical vision supposes that before the Fall, the created world was 


™ OObacHnTs “B3pbIB”, ero TIPHUHHY IIbITACTCA He COOCTBEHHO HAYKA, a TO WIM MHOe 
BOO33PeHHe, Ta WIM WHat HICOJITHS, MOCKONbKY, CTporo cilefqyaA Hay4HOÏ MeTOHOJIOTHK, 
TYT HMYETO He BÞIACHMIIb. Rodzyanko 2003. 

It is interesting that belief that science is very limited in its knowledge of the purpose 
of the universe appears intrinsic to many deeply believing people. Here one can quote 
Archimandrite Sophrony (Sakharov) who articulates a similar thought outside the sci- 
ence-religion dialogue: “The Cosmos with its galaxies and nebulae as well as with billions 
of years of history is accessible to scientific analysis only in a very limited extent in its 
energies and phenomena. When we face a question of its origin, i.e., about what was 
before its ‘big cosmological explosion’ it becomes clear that science ends here.” (Kocmoc, 
C ero TaJIAKTHKAMH U TYMaHHOCTAMM H MHJINHApPHAMH JIET JIKIIb OTUACTH HOCTYIIEH 
HAYUHOMYy HCCJIeJOBAHKIO B ETO SHEpruIx M sBJIeHHAX. Korja xe mpeg HAMK CTOUT 
BOIIPOC O erO BO3HUKHOBEHKH, O TOM, UTO ÓBIIO JO «BEJIHKOTO KOCMOTOHHUECKOTO 
B3pbIBa», TOrga SCHO, KOHYaeTCA Hayka.) Sakharov 2000, 39. 

® Ibid., 24. 
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in a different state, a state without a timeline and without decay, in 
which man was created in the image and after the likeness of God 
and existed in harmony and unity with nature. The Fall was precisely 
that ontological catastrophe which caused the appearance of the visible 
physical universe as a separation from the eternal heavenly state into 
nonbeing (as non-true being), which is characterized by instability and 
transience, birth, and death. According to Bishop Basil, “finding itself 
in the power of devilish ‘nothingness,’ the universe began to expand 
into all directions from ‘nothing,’ following the principle of mutual 
repulsion, into the devilish abyss.”’° 

In Bishop Basil’s interpretation of nature, the cosmological Big 
Bang hardly corresponds to the creation of the world ex nihilo which is 
described in the first few lines of Genesis. It more plausibly corresponds 
to a division of all created being into two worlds—the ideal or timeless 
world, and the physical world. And it is here that Bishop Basil refers 
to the cosmological model of Stephen Hawking, in order to interpret 
it in the spirit of the theology of creation, inherent to Greek Patristics, 
especially in the theology of the Cappadocian Fathers. In order to avoid 
the problem of the creation of the universe in time, Hawking proposed 
to describe (in a very complicated, mathematical form) a transition to 
the modern-day visible universe from a previous state, in which there 
was effectively no time, in the sense of time as a temporal flow. Bishop 
Basil is taken by this move of Hawking, likening it to the theology of 
“double” creation by the Cappadocian Fathers, in particular with the 
writings of St. Basil the Great, i.e., that “there was a certain state of 
the world suitable for the exercise of supernatural powers, transcend- 
ing the limits of time, eternal and infinite.”’’ Therefore, according to 


76 Oxka3aBUIMCb BO BJIACTH JbABONbCKOTO «HHUYTO», OHA [BceJleHHas] 13 «HUUTO» 
cTalla pasJleTarTbCs BO BCe CTOPOHBI, CHENYA NpMHUMNy B3AHMHOTO OTTAJIKUBAHUS,— 
IIOJIeTCJIa B JIbABOJIbCKyIO Oe3 Hy. Rodzyanko 2003, 66. One might interpret the model- 
ing of the Big Bang as a meditation of the Fall since the Big Bang corresponds to the 
inhuman state of the universe where no conditions for human existence are possible. 
Thus, in a way, the Big Bang concept is contradictory, because while being a human 
construct, it excludes human beings from that state of the universe it describes. Here 
it is possible to suspect that the meditation of the Big Bang as the absolute beginning 
of the universe and as the undifferentiated impersonal substance, as a “mother” of 
all creation, represents a sort of spiritual blindness and abandonment by God in the 
sense of the loss of his grace while conducting research. 

77 Basil the Great 1996, 54. 
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Bishop Basil, Hawking is in a way resurrecting old ideas about double 
creation, by turning to the realities outside time.” 

In my view, the difficulty with interpreting Hawking’s ideas, by setting 
them beside the views of St. Basil the Great regarding the creation of 
the visible and invisible, lies in the fact that Hawking treats the transi- 
tion from invisible to visible universe as an objective physical process. 
Yet the church fathers spoke of a mediation between these worlds, 
which is performed only through man. For instance, St. Basil writes 
of that world as a 


school where reasonable souls, exercise themselves, the training ground 
where they learn to know God; since by the sight of visible and sensible 
things the mind is led, as by a hand, to the contemplation of the invis- 
ible things...” 


Understanding of the intelligible world takes place from within this 
world, but this perception can hardly be interpreted as a mediation 
between worlds, as a transition from one type of space to another. Man- 
kind stands in the centre of creation, and it is this that gives meaning 
to worlds and spaces. This was well expressed by St. Justin (Popovich):®° 
“for thoughtful man both space and time are perceived as monstrous if 
they are not filled with the sense of eternity and hence human divinity.’””®! 
This is why it seems plausible to interpret all cosmological models that 
invoke a sort of ontological dualism in creation between the sensible 
and intelligible as reflecting the inherent dualism in man’s constitution 
which, in his attempt to understand the mystery of the world’s purpose, 


7 Such an interpretation does not correspond to Hawking’s own thoughts, because 
for him, the preexistent ideal world with imaginary time did not need an explanation 
and was therefore implicitly uncreated. This is precisely why Hawking was brave 
enough to claim, in the well-known monograph (Hawking 1988) to which Bishop Basil 
provides comments, that in his universe, there is no place for God—the universe does 
not need him, it simply exists. 

St. Basil 1996, 55. 

80 Is MBICIIALerO YeIOBCKa M BPeMA, H IIPOCTPAHCTBO— HyJIOBUIA, CCIM UX He 
HaIIOJIHAeT CMBICJIOM BEUHOCTb, a 3HAUHT, OoroueJoBeuHocTb. St. Justin Popovich 
(1894-1979) was a famous ascetic canonized by the Serbian Orthodox Church in 1993. 
He taught philosophy and theology in theological seminaries in Yugoslavia and at a 
theological Faculty in Belgrade. Since 1948 he lived in the monastery Chelie (western 
Serbia), where he wrote and translated until the end of his life. 

8l Popovich 2004, 91. 
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interprets one part of it in terms of the other, thus indirectly mediating 
between them and bringing them to a sort of unity.” 

In conclusion, I would like to point out one theological feature present 
in all these cosmological hypotheses which was implicitly articulated by 
Bishop Basil: all cosmologies are created by man’s consciousness in its 
sinful state. Therefore, the history of the universe is viewed exclusively 
through a prism of distorted knowledge, in which the meaning of the 
beginning of the universe and its unity, when man was “all in all,” is 
by and large lost. The very presence of human interest in the “begin- 
ning” of the world shows that man is attempting to locate and repossess 
this source of a once lost unity. But it is doubtful that it can be found 
through the paths of cosmological gnosis. Hence any kind of optimism 
concerning cosmological models and their suitability for exegesis must, 
in my view, be of a cautious nature so as to avoid the illusion of the 
acquisition of completeness of truth by the paths of discursive thought. 
The sinful state of consciousness may be surmounted by the paths of 
ascetic transformation, by which all cosmological theories would become 
involved in a mystical and eucharistic process. Then, perhaps, it may 
be possible to achieve the synthesis which Bishop Basil means when 
he says that “...one must study cosmology in theology and theology 
in cosmology.” In conclusion and in order to endorse this thought of 
Bishop Basil, let me quote Metropolitan Antony of Sourozh: 


...Christians are people who can see in the material world in which we 
live, a meaning which no one else can see. The discovery of the world’s 
mystery by science is part of theology, the knowledge of God...Then 
the vocation of man consists in taking this world earnestly as something 
which God has willed, not as building material, as raw material for man’s 
life but has willed in order that one day, in Paul’s words, “he should be 
all in all”—that all things created should be pervaded, and filled and 
transfigured by the power of his indwelling presence. It means that the 
vocation of man is not overpowering of the world of matter, but a wor- 
shipful act...through which men endowed with the mind of God, with 
the understanding of his ways and his will, will be capable of bringing 
it to fruition, to fulfillment, to make it capable of being spirit and God 
bearing.” 


2 See more details on the interpretation of Hawking’s cosmology along these lines 
in Nesteruk 2003, chap. 5. 
3 Metropolitan Antony of Sourozh 1973 (emphasis added). 
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CONCLUSION 


In this paper I undertook a very brief review of the main ideas and 
figures which have contributed directly and indirectly to discussions 
about scientific knowledge and faith in pre-Revolutionary Russia, as well 
as in the later Russian Orthodox diaspora. In conducting this research 
I made two claims concerning the distinctiveness of the Orthodox 
approach to the biblical interpretation of nature, as well as concerning 
the appropriation of scientific views of nature by the Orthodox Church 
and its theology. The Orthodox approach is different from that which 
has long been established within Western Christianity and philosophy. 
The difference is of a theological nature and can be traced back to 
patristic times, when Greek and Latin views diverged. Here I would 
like to rearticulate a couple of points. Orthodoxy strongly advocates 
an apophatic understanding of knowledge of God and nature. In the 
case of nature this implies that all scientific ways of exploring reality, 
although they may be seen as ingenious inventions of humanity, can- 
not exhaustively disclose reality or claim that their knowledge accesses 
ultimate truth. The implicit and transcendent dimension in knowledge, 
which is responsible for its contingent purpose, requires one to comple- 
ment the rational grasp of the world by ecclesiastical communion. The 
adherence to this apophatic approach helped to lead to the fact that 
Orthodox theologians, philosophers, and scientists never developed or 
possessed any serious kind of natural theology. This implies that the 
historical development of polemic around science and religion did not 
follow the Protestant route of a direct engagement by the Church in 
scientific affairs and vice versa. The scientific way of interpreting nature 
was never considered as truth in itself. There was always an implied 
mystical aspect implanted in the fabric of knowledge which was driven 
and disclosed by the logic of its invisible origin, that is by God himself. 
The intuition that the Church has an other-worldly dimension, which 
sustains it, prevented its confusion with social institutions and ideolo- 
gies, thus shaping theology, which was never degraded to speculations 
about the world and never became prescriptive with respect to human 
knowledge of the world. This stance on the importance of the eccle- 
siastical dimension is linked to the ontological position in Orthodox 
theology and philosophy that the sense of being is disclosed from the 
immanence of the transcendent God, that is, a God who is present 
in absence, so that the sense of the world, its purpose and end, may 
receive the fullness of its manifestation only in conjunction with the 
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light of Christ in the Spirit. I have attempted to provide some particular 
historical justifications for these general claims by invoking ideas from 
Russian religious thought which followed the Orthodox path. 

However, I have intentionally avoided any mention of the ideo- 
logical polemic involving the Christian faith in the Soviet period since 
this had an openly atheistic and militant character. Seventy years of 
communism in Russia practically wiped out all the theological schools 
and blocked development of all those disciplines that related to study- 
ing the heritage of the Church. Surviving enclaves of the teaching of 
theology in a few theological academies and seminaries did not have 
any impact on the serious defence of Christian faith, to say nothing 
of its engagement with science. Science was used by Soviet leaders as 
the worst form of an ideology based on the philosophy of dialectical 
materialism. This sort of philosophy condemned religion at its foun- 
dations and did not allow any polemic with Christianity as it existed 
in the outside world. Correspondingly, no theological developments in 
the Orthodox diaspora had any effect on the Russian Church inside 
Russia. One can, however, assert that real progress in the direction of 
the dialogue between science and theology has taken place since the 
1990s after the fall of communism. During the last fifteen years, there 
has been an explosion of activity around the dialogue between science 
and theology in Russia, which has resulted in numerous conferences 
and publications. However, the major problem remains that a lack of 
information, including communications and books in Russian, which 
describe the Western variety of the dialogue, is not well considered 
by Russian scholars. In many ways the dialogue between science and 
theology does not have ecclesiastical connotations and thus does not 
contribute towards a specifically Orthodox position on this subject. The 
Russian Orthodox Church encourages this dialogue with caution, always 
being resistant to any apologetic or dogmatic innovations which might 
follow from scientific advances. Despite all this one might expect that 
Russian discussion in the field, which remains distinctively different and 
original, will eventually have a certain impact on the views and ideas 
that are being developed in the West. 
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PART III 


1900-PRESENT 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


ORIGINAL SIN, BIBLICAL HERMENEUTICS, 
AND THE SCIENCE OF EVOLUTION 


J. Matthew Ashley 


ORIGINS AND RECEPTION OF THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN: 
A Brier OVERVIEW 


The doctrine of original sin was first fully articulated at the end of the 
fourth century, C.E., by Augustine of Hippo.’ He combined a literal 
reading of Gen. 2-3 with certain Pauline passages (particularly 1 Cor. 
15; Rom. 7 & 9) to portray a sinful act on the part of Adam, the guilt 
and consequences of which are passed on to all human beings by 
propagation. Outside of the order of grace (into which one is initiated 
by the sacrament of baptism), all humans deserve condemnation as a 
consequence. Even with baptism, which removes the guilt of original 
sin, the damage done to human nature by original sin—concupis- 
cence—remains to be overcome. Concupiscence’s effects are felt by 
every person as a disorienting ignorance of where our true good lies, 
and a paralyzing weakness to act on it even when we catch a glimpse 
of that good. 

Besides Scripture, Augustine drew on a complex weave of earlier 
Christian authors, the church’s practice of infant baptism, and his own 
life experience.’ As French philosopher Paul Ricoeur has pointed out, 
the doctrine has an inherent instability that comes both from the com- 
plexity of these sources and from the argumentative purposes to which 
Augustine put it.” On the one hand, he used it to contest the Gnostic 
position that evil belongs ab origine to the created order. The story of 
Adam and Eve, on Augustine’s reading, emphasizes that created being, 
including human being, is good. If we are to look for the origin of evil, 


! See Rigby 1999, 607-14. 

? Thus, Rigby argues that the doctrine of original sin was already worked out before 
Augustine’s encounter with Pelagius: Rigby 1987. 

3 Here I rely on Paul Ricoeur’s seminal essay, ‘Original Sin’: A Study in Meaning, 
in Ricoeur 1974, 269-286. 
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it must be in the disordered choices of free will. Yet, he also used the 
conceptuality of original sin to counter Pelagius’s view that the capacity 
for a life free of sin is an inalienable feature of human nature. Here, 
Augustine introduced the idea of an inherited guilt and flaw, which, 
when pressed too far, threatens to recapitulate the Gnostic position that 
evil has an existence in the created order to which human beings are 
tragically (but not necessarily culpably?) subject.* It is because of this 
danger that Ricoeur insists that the doctrine cannot be appropriated 
and interpreted apart from the entirety of Scripture (and not just those 
passages from which it was directly drawn), and the church’s ongoing 
experience of sin and grace.” 

Whether pushed to its quasi-Gnostic extreme (the continual tempta- 
tion) or not, the doctrine thus entails a set of claims about the human 
condition now, which I will call its synchronic axis, and a set of claims 
about the history of this condition, which I will call the diachronic axis. 
Part of the complexity of the doctrine comes from the different ways 
the intersections of these two axes can be configured. Another lies in 
the multiple purposes the doctrine serves in the structure of Christian 
theology. When the focus is on concupiscence it underwrites an account 
of the universal human experience of weakness, indeed even bondage, 
before the power of sin, as well as the consequent ubiquity of distortion 
and dysfunction in all dimensions of human life. Along its diachronic 
axis it provides an etiology, a story of how this situation came to be. 
Finally, along both axes it can serve as a theodicy: a defense of God’s 
goodness and omnipotence as creator in the face of manifest evidence 
that not all is well in God’s creation. 

This complexity of source, content and purpose has made the doc- 
trine a site of contestation in Christian theology; but, it also opens up 
a variety of avenues for its reformulation. As we shall see, whether, how 
far, and in what ways, one thinks it can be reformulated depend on 
prior decisions on which sources and which purposes are most central 
to the doctrine. During the Reformation attention focused on the exact 
character of concupiscence (the penalty of original sin). For Protestant 
reformers concupiscence meant that human nature was completely 
crippled. Catholics held to the position worked out by Thomas Aquinas 
that concupiscence entailed not a complete destruction of human 


+ Ibid., 280. 
> Ibid., 286. 
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nature, but the lack of a good (the capacity for the beatific vision) 
that ought to be there, the lack of which, however, did not mean that 
human nature was crippled in its other proper powers. 

During the Enlightenment it was the idea of transmission of guilt by 
propagation that was most abhorrent to English deists, French philosophes, 
and German Aufklärer, and led them to propose alternative narratives 
for human origins. Thus, it was not necessarily the ever more vast 
chronology assigned to Earth’s history in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries that made Gen. 2-3 problematic. This temporal 
inflation did not in itself rule out the possibility of Adam and Eve’s 
existence, but only their antiquity. The twentieth century brought the 
recognizably modern problematic into view because of more developed 
evolutionary accounts both of the origins of species in general and of 
Homo sapiens sapiens in particular. Hardly any commentary on Genesis 
can fail to come to grips with this problem, but surveying all of these 
responses would exceed the scope of a single article; moreover, not all of 
them ‘take evolution seriously.’ I focus here on those that do. By ‘taking 
evolution seriously’ I intend accounts that see the principal problem 
facing the doctrine to be that of harmonizing the story of Adam and 
Eve (Gen. 2: 4b-3: 24) with the evolutionary story of human origins.° 

There are, not surprisingly, those who argue that this problem can- 
not be solved, and that one or the other must give. On the one hand, 
enthusiasts for modern science such as Richard Dawkins propose that 
modern science can and most emphatically should replace religious 
stories of origins.’ Some, but as we shall see, not all, evangelical Chris- 
tians continue in the vein of scientific creationism, asserting that true 
sclence, properly interpreted, can and does affirm a literal reading of 
Gen. 2-3.° Enlightenment hostility to the doctrine has its modern-day 
representatives among Christian thinkers as well. Patricia Williams, an 
independent scholar and Quaker, rejects the doctrine tout court, assert- 
ing not only that modern evolutionary biology renders the traditional 
narrative of origins implicit to the doctrine of original sin unbelievable, 


° Thus, for example, protestant evangelical theologian Henri Blocher offers a pains- 
taking interpretation of Scripture in his 1997 book, Original Sin: Illuminating the Riddle. But 
while he does mention the possible conflict between Scripture and evolution (37—42), the 
‘riddle’ that he thinks needs to be explained has to do with justifying the idea of guilt 
transmitted by propagation (chap. 5: 105-35). He resists on methodological grounds 
any direct confrontation of Gen. 1-3 and science (39). Cf. Blocher 1984, 24—27. 

7 See, for instance, Dawkins 1995 and 1998. 

8 Warren 2002. 
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but also that the account of the human condition encapsulated in tra- 
ditional language of concupiscence or the bondage of the will can and 
should be superseded by sociobiology’s description and analysis.’ She 
argues that this can be done without significant loss to core doctrines 
of Christian faith. 

There are a number of contemporary attempts to find less drastic 
solutions to the problem. I divide my survey of these attempts into two 
sections, treating first a group of theologians in evangelical traditions 
who bring evolution and Gen. 2-3 into contact, although with some 
reservations, and then, second, a group of theologians who explicitly 
associate themselves with the endeavor of bringing religious faith 
and modern science into dialogue, and argue for a far more intricate 
interweaving. I argue that these theologians generally rely on a strategy 
of separating the diachronic from synchronic axes of the doctrine to 
build on the perceived greater cogency of the latter, while drawing on 
Scripture scholarship to reduce (or even excise) the historical pertinence 
of the former. Insofar as this strategy was worked out in clear and 
paradigmatic forms two hundred years ago, it is worthwhile examin- 
ing a few of its sources—Immanuel Kant, Friedrich Schleiermacher, 
and Seren Kierkegaard—before looking at contemporary figures who 
retrace their steps. In conclusion I suggest that a principal herme- 
neutical challenge to relating the two books on the issue of original 
sin is a closer determination of the genre of Gen. 2-3, one that goes 
beyond the category of ‘myth,’ as it was worked out in the eighteenth 
century. Furthermore, I will suggest that there is a problem inherent 
to the doctrine of original sin, already hinted at above, that makes it 
particularly difficult, but perhaps also particularly important, to make 
the doctrine a locus of relating readings of the book of nature and 
the book of Scripture. 


° Williams 2001. Williams describes herself as a philosopher of science and has 
published in the journal Sczence and Religion, which comes out of the Center for 
Theology and the Natural Sciences, in Berkeley, California (http://www.ctns.org/). 
I do not treat her work in more detail here because she is emphatically uninterested 
in how biblical hermeneutics might make a contribution to the interpretation or rein- 
terpretation of original sin. 
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PARADIGMATIC REINTERPRETATIONS OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
ORIGINAL SIN IN MODERNITY 


As already mentioned, while the sciences of human origins had not 
advanced to the point where they were putting direct pressure on Gen. 
2-3 in the eighteenth century, alternative accounts of human history 
were being deployed. This was in part from philosophical distaste for 
the notion of inherited guilt and the search for alternative explanations 
of evil, in part from a desire to tell human history without recourse to 
direct divine interventions, supernatural ‘parentheses’ (such as a state 
of original perfection in the Garden) and transitions (the Fall).'° Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau’s decisive retelling of origins, for example, extended 
the reach of a deistic account of the God-world relationship into the 
realm of human history and society. If there was a ‘fall’ into evil it was 
the result of a series of historically identifiable, contingent, and almost, 
but not quite ineluctable transitions in the process of humankind’s 
socialization. Natural and moral evil were distinguished in order to be 
connected not by divine decrees but by causal networks immanent to 
the created world. No room is left here for an original state of perfec- 
tion and a God who exercises moral governance by posing a seemingly 
arbitrary command to test the obedience of Adam and Eve.'! 

Immanuel Kant also experimented with these narratives of human 
origins, puzzling over the transition from nature, with its ironclad nec- 
essary laws, to human culture, the arena of human freedom.” In his 
treatment of radical evil in Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der reinen Vernunft, 
he suggested that the doctrine of original sin might be appropriated into 
a religion properly chastened by the work of reason. While he had no 
use at all for a notion of transmission of guilt by biological propaga- 
tion, he did think that there was a kernel of truth in the doctrine, and 
in its scriptural roots in Gen. 2-3. 

For Kant, blame or praise is to be assigned based on the motive out 
of which the action proceeds. It is the character of the will that is at 
issue. An evil will is one that does not appropriate maxims according to 


10 See Greene 1959, 201-219. 

11 For this achievement Kant named Rousseau ‘the Newton of the mind.’ See Nei- 
man 2002, 36-57. 

1? See the essays collected in Kant 1983. For a trenchant analysis, see Despland, 
1973, 29-52 and passim. 
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pure respect for the law, but either appropriates maxims that privilege 
other motivations, or appropriates maxims that conform to the moral 
law, but for reasons other than respect for the law. Out of consideration 
of the evidence of history, and honest introspection, Kant urges his 
reader to concede that all human beings have a propensity to do this, 
thus a propensity to evil, which is both innate to all persons and yet 
is experienced as blameworthy.'? How is this propensity to be thought 
and explained? Ultimately, it cannot, as we shall see, but Kant provides 
parameters governing what an explanation would have to look like, 
even though those parameters locate the propensity beyond reason’s 
reach. The disposition would have to be an ultimate subjective ground 
of our action on the basis of which we could explain the adoption of 
distorted maxims. Since in the temporal order of making choices it is 
prior to the adoption of maxims (which themselves organize in turn 
the particular choices we make), it is rightfully thought of as innate 
and ‘natural.’ Yet, since it is experienced as blameworthy it should also 
be considered chosen by the individual agent, and to that extent not 
part of the person’s nature. 

How does this proposal fit with the traditional doctrine of original 
sin? Kant is clearly ambivalent about the story of Adam and Eve. He 
notes that in accordance with a weakness in our reason, we unavoid- 
ably seek a temporal origin to explain the source of the morally flawed 
propensity we find mysteriously and destructively anterior to our for- 
mulations of maxims to guide our actions. This explains why Gen. 
2-3 is cast as historical narrative.'* But rather than being an account 
of events in the distant past, Kant proposes that the narrative actually 
portrays to our reason the ‘fall’ into evil that is instantiated in all our 
human choices now: mutato nomine de te fabula narratur. One might con- 
clude that we are better off doing away with the narrative and sticking 
with the phenomenology that Kant’s moral philosophy provides. Kant 
himself, however, does not draw this conclusion. The reason is that the 
ultimate basis for this “disharmony in our power of choice” is beyond 
reason’s reach.” This presents a serious problem for a philosophical 
system that depends on the self-transparency of the rational subject. It 
is important that reason be able to make this phenomenon present to 


5 Kant 1998, 56. 
14 Ibid., 64. 
'S Ibid. Unerforschlich is the term Kant uses: unfathomable, inexplicable, etc. 
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itself, to have at its disposal a “closer determination of the depravity 
of our species.”!° For this Kant suggests that the historical narrative 
of Adam and Eve provides a singularly apt mode of representation.” 
One might even say then, although Kant does not quite say it, that 
the narrative is indispensable. In fact, read properly what Gen. 3: 1-7 
represents to reason is precisely the incomprehensibility of this origin. It 
thus exercises a necessary chastening of reason’s drive (in itself entirely 
praiseworthy) to understand itself. 

In sum, Kant was not interested in defending claims for the histori- 
cal accuracy of Gen. 1-3. He was even less willing to countenance a 
notion of a guilt transmitted by propagation. In other respects he did 
hew rather closely to the Augustinian tradition. With his proposal one 
can speak of a morally culpable propensity that is ‘innate’ to every 
human being in the sense that it exists and exerts its influence before 
any specific action in time. It deserves condemnation and can only by 
remedied by a divine intervention beyond our ken or control.'® Finally, 
if the scriptural account in Gen. 2-3 cannot count as a historically 
accurate narrative, it is in some way indispensable to reason, because it 
provides an account of its flawed moral agency, which otherwise remains 
“unerforschlich.” In short, Kant folds the diachronic axis of the doctrine 
of original sin into the synchronic, and redefines the genre of Gen. 2-3 
such that it is still valuable, albeit not as a historical account. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher also finds certain elements of the Augus- 
tinian tradition “incredible,” “repellent,” and “offensive.” !? He retains 
the idea of a sinfulness that is prior to any particular human action, 
and in this sense ‘innate,’ but he disagrees with Kant on the issue of its 
moral culpability and thus on whether it deserves punishment, thereby 
placing himself at a greater distance from the Augustinian position. 
Original sin is to be thought of as something in the individual that 
is “the sufficient ground of actual sins, so that only something else 
outside of him and not anything new within him is needed for the 


'© Ibid., 65. 

1 Ibid., 63, 65. 

B And thus Kant insists that the only use we make of this insight is to hope that this 
divine intervention will make up what is lacking in those actions which we can control 
and understand as morally exigent on us. Other uses (relying on means of grace, for 
example) fall outside a religion within the limits of reason. 

B Schleiermacher 1928, 278. Here I follow Quinn’s presentation of Schleiermacher’s 
position; Quinn 1982, 231-236. 
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generation of sin.” This ‘something outside’ is the brokenness of 
human culture, continued from generation to generation. Only when 
this predisposition, triggered by some external stimulus, leads to actual 
sin does it incur guilt for the individual. Outside of this, original sin 
may only be thought of as incurring guilt in relation to the totality of 
the human race and its sinfulness. Like Kant, Schleiermacher denies 
the historicity of the Fall: a loss on the part of Adam and Eve of an 
original perfection that left them and their posterity in a substantially 
different, and worse, condition”! Schleiermacher insists instead on a 
principle of uniformity. The same innate (but innocent) predisposition 
that leads to sin in us existed in Adam and Eve as well. While he is 
evasive in describing how and why that innate predisposition emerged 
into sinfulness in our first ancestors, in their descendants it is due to 
the distorted human environment into which we are all born. 

Schleiermacher’s reformulation avoids Kant’s difficulty in conceiving 
a choice (of the ultimate subjective ground of moral action) that takes 
place in the atemporal noumenal dimension of human subjectivity. It 
does raise difficulties of its own. As Quinn remarks: 


If, as Schleiermacher says, original sin is a sufficient ground of all actual 
sins in the sense that only something external and nothing internal is 
needed to generate actual sin, then actual sin appears to be causally 
determined by the combination of an innate disposition, itself causally 
determined, with various external triggering causes. There is no role for 
choice to play.... Hence, it is hard to see how anyone could be morally 
responsible even for actual sins or guilty and deserving of being punished 
for having committed them.” 


It is this problem, on Quinn’s reading, that Kierkegaard addresses with 
his concept of anxiety. Of course, Kierkegaard also has Hegel in his 
sights. Hegel had argued that the doctrine of original sin is a way of 
picturing the transition from the natural immediacy with the environ- 
ment characteristic of non-rational life to the state of alienation that 
necessarily accompanies thought and its power to distinguish self from 
world, good from bad, etc.” However painful its consequences, the 


2° Schleiermacher 286; cited in Quinn 1982, 232. 

2! Schleiermacher does aver the historicity of the original couple, created by God 
as the first members of our species. Origin of Species was, after all, still almost three 
decades in the future. 

22 Quinn 1982, 235f. 

3 See Hegel 1988, 442-446. 
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Fall is necessary and good: felix culpa. If Hegel did not unambiguously 
assert the dispensability of the Fall’s narrative portrayal (as later Left 
Hegelians such as David Friedrich Strauss would), he did argue that 
his philosophy had rendered the inadequate form of its presentation in 
Scripture transparent to its genuinely rational meaning-content. Pace 
Kant, evil and its ground are no longer inscrutable to reason. 

Against this backdrop, Kierkegaard maintains first the non-necessity 
of the fall into sin and second, its resistance to rational inspection. In 
The Concept of Anxiety, Vigilius Haufniensis, (Kierkegaard’s pseudony- 
mous author for this text), concurs with Schleiermacher on applying 
a principle of uniformity. He rejects any explanation of Adam and 
Eve that places them in a different history from our own. Where he 
parts company with Schleiermacher is in the tendency to see original 
sin, when combined with some external stimulus, almost automatically 
issuing in actual sin. Haufniensis insists on a certain inscrutability in 
the transition from innocence to guilt, and the coming of sin into the 
world, siding with Kant in this regard. 

Yet psychology can help a little, and the help it provides is the concept 
of anxiety. Quinn describes Kierkegaard’s strategy as follows: 


Unlike Kant, who put the atemporal choice of the evil propensity alto- 
gether outside the reach of empirical influences, Kierkegaard regards 
anxiety as a psychological influence on the qualitative leap that does 
not necessitate it. If this strategy has even a chance of success, it is both 
because the qualitative leap is temporal, and so occurs after a prior period 
of anxious innocence, and because anxiety is an ambiguous attitude, and 
so does not impel the anxious person in just one direction.** 


This is not the place to enter into the difficult work of interpreting 
Kierkegaard’s concept of anxiety. A few remarks will suffice to set the 
stage for our consideration of twentieth-century reevaluations of the 
doctrine of original sin, now considering evolutionary science. First, 
Kierkegaard develops his notion of anxiety by his own reading of the 
story of Adam and Eve in Gen. 2-3.” Second, as Quinn notes, anxi- 
ety does not necessitate sin, but pushes the person to the threshold at 
which an enigmatic leap brings sin into the world. Third, as already 
remarked, he does not insist on the literal truth of the diachronic 
component of the doctrine: no fall from an original perfection that 


2t Quinn 1982, 238. 
3 Kierkegaard 1980, 44-48. 
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introduces a radical discontinuity between Adam and Eve’s history 
and our own. We, like them, enact our own qualitative and enigmatic 
leap from innocence to guilt. We, like them, are pressed toward this 
leap, but not forced into it, by a preexisting anxiety. However (fourth), 
there is one crucial difference between us and Adam. “Anxiety will be 
more reflective in a subsequent individual than in Adam, because the 
quantitative accumulation left behind by the race now makes itself felt 
in that individual.” The history of the race subsequent to the first to 
experience or actualize the leap from innocence to guilt does have an 
impact on those who follow. Finally, as Quinn insists, the concept of 
anxiety does not explain original sin, any more than the concept of 
radical evil in Kant explains or is explained by original sin.’ It provides 
an anthropological framework for locating (but not explaining away) 
the mystery of the ‘fall’ into sin. 


GENESIS AND EVOLUTION IN CONTACT 


There are a number of attempts in Protestant evangelical theology to 
arrive at an intermediate position on how the doctrine of original sin 
interacts with modern evolutionary science, mirroring the ways that 
evangelical thinkers responded to evolution in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” They recapitulate the paradigmatic responses already analyzed, 
emphasizing the disclosive power of what I have called the synchronic 
axis over the informational character of the diachronic axis of the 
doctrine when it comes to the precise details of the origins of Homo 
sapines. As a result, many of these authors redefine the genre of Gen. 
2-3, although the distance a given author is willing to go from literal 
historical account varies considerably. Here the influence of modern 
biblical scholarship is evident. It is common, for example, to compare 
the stories of Gen. 1-11 with stories of origins in other cultures with 
which the Hebrew people had contact. Categorizing these as ‘myths’- 
which entailed denying or substantially qualifying their pertinence as 
history-first became prominent in the German biblical scholarship of 
eighteenth century representatives of the so-called ‘mythical school,’ 
such as Christian Heyne (1729-1812) and Johann Gottfried Eichhorn 


2 Ibid., 52. 
27 Quinn 1982, 243. 
28 See Roberts 1988. 
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(1752-1827).* The evangelical scholars surveyed here are generally 
uncomfortable with this category—which is no surprise given the hos- 
tility to Higher Criticism in general in nineteenth-century evangelical 
theology. Bernard Ramm (1916-1992), an evangelical philosopher of 
religion and theologian who wrote several influential works on science 
and religion, argues that Gen. 1-3 is a “divinely inspired reconstruction” 
of origins, making use of materials (including origin myths of other 
cultures) that the inspired author had ready to hand. Ramm prefers 
terminology of ‘theological narrative’ to that of myth.” Another evan- 
gelical philosopher of religion, Robin Collins, follows Ramm to some 
extent, although he is more comfortable talking about myth.*! Like most 
of these authors, however, Collins wants to maintain some historical 
reference to Gen. 2-3. Adam, he argues, refers not only generically to 
all human beings, but also to the first members of Homo sapiens sapiens 
to achieve self-awareness. While he denies the historical existence of 
a paradisal state, he does claim that there was something different 
about these first humans, at least insofar as they had a particularly 
clear awareness of God and God’s requirements. He is also willing to 
move a bit further than other authors surveyed here in suggesting what 
precipitated their disobedience. He points both to drives and behaviors 
inherited genetically from their immediate pre-human ancestors, but 
also to new temptations made possible by the newly acquired capacity 
for self-awareness. 

Allan Day, an Australian scientist, argues for greater flexibility in relat- 
ing science and Genesis, pointing out that evangelical faith is exposed 
to ridicule because its opponents identify its relationship to science 
exclusively in terms of young Earth creationism.*” He goes into some 
detail on the difficulties that modern paleontology presents to an author 
who would maintain the historical existence of Adam and Eve, as they 
are described in Gen. 2-3.3 As with other evangelical thinkers surveyed 


*° See Rogerson 1974. For a shorter account, see Buss 1999, 149-55. 

30 Ramm 1985, 68-71. 

3! Collins, 2003, 469-501, here 483. For him, the Garden of Eden represents not a 
historical place and state, but a portrayal of what an ideal relationship to God would 
be like. He does maintain, however, that Adam’s situation was different from our own 
in that the first humans were endowed with a particularly clear awareness of God’s 
requirements, and then chose to disobey (470). 

3 Day 1998, 115-43. 

3 He points out, for example, that the scene described in Gen. 2-3 places Adam 
and Eve in the Neolithic period, some 10,000 years ago, but that various converging 
lines of evidence point to the existence of common ancestors to all human beings 
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thus far, he compares the texts of Gen. 1-3 with other common Near 
Eastern myths of origin, arguing that the point of these stories should 
be located in what they stress in opposition to the others.** He argues 
as well that the setting in which Genesis 1 was probably used (its Sitz 
im Leben) indicates that the seven day pattern has a liturgical purpose 
rather than a descriptive, cosmological one.” Following Scripture scholar 
Gordon Wenham, he cites grammatical evidence that ‘Adam’ is not used 
as a proper name until Gen. 4:25, and thus should be taken as a generic 
naming of ‘everyman’ up to that point.” Because of this intertextual 
evidence and the difficulties posed by modern paleontology, Day argues 
that we should identify biblical Adam with the emerging line of Homo 
sapiens as a whole. His position, then, is that Gen. 2-3 should be read 
as “metaphorical, both paradigmatic and protohistorical, indicating in 
story form why humanity are as they are.” Its purpose, then, is etio- 
logical. He contends that one can think of creation in the image and 
likeness of God and the Fall as ‘events’ that only took shape gradually 
in the history of the first humans, through a process in which God is 
not directly active, but which God superintends. He maintains, further, 
that this gradual emergence does not make the Fall less historical, and 
neither does it remove responsibility from humanity for the entry of 
sin and evil into the world. 

Henri Blocher’s critique of these relativizations of the historicity of 
Gen. 2-3 is instructive. He insists that the story must be interpreted as 
referring to a particular individual who undertook a specific action in 
rebellion against God. His focus is not so much on the etiological func- 
tion of the story as on its function as theodicy. Unless the Fall refers to 
an event that ‘really happened’ in history, we cannot state with necessary 
force that creation is unequivocally good, and sin and evil are to be 


now leaving far earlier (at least 100,000 years ago). Moreover, archaeological evidence 
indicates that homo sapiens was religious from at least 15,000 to 30,000 years ago, which 
poses the problem of what to do with these pre-Adamic but religious humans. See 
137f. For another analysis of these difficulties by an anthropologist at Bethel College, 
see Hurd 2003, 208-33. 

** Day 1998, 125. Thus, the point of the story would be that creation is the result 
of a single God, rather than many; it is fundamentally good; human beings have a 
privileged place in it in relation to God and to the rest of creation, etc. 

3 Day thus rejects not only young Earth creationism and its literal interpretation 
of the seven days, but also the ‘day-age’ theory and the ‘gap’ theory for harmoniz- 
ing Genesis | with the currently accepted cosmological time scale (on the latter two 
strategies, see Numbers 1992, x—xiii). 

3 Day 1998, 135. He cites Wenham 1987, 54-55. 
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attributed to a specific and unjustifiable act of rebellion on the part of 
a human being.” But not even Blocher commits to a completely literal 
reading of Gen. 2-3. He avers its genre to be “something unique,” 
identifying several elements of the story as being symbolic (viz., the 
tree of life), without, however, surrendering the historical reference of 
the story as a whole to a particular pair.** 

In sum, then, the approaches surveyed here—and others could be 
added®*— distinguish the diachronic from the synchronic axes of the 
doctrine of original sin. There is a consensus that the doctrine of 
original sin is on firmest ground with our contemporary experience 
of evil in human history.“ After focusing in this way on the cogency 
of the diachronic axis of original sin, a decision has to be made about 
how much of the synchronic dimension, Gen. 2-3 in particular, needs 
to be kept. The strong disagreement between authors with similar 
evangelical commitments such as Henri Blocher and Bernard Ramm 
suggests that this decision turns in part on whether one focuses more 
on the doctrine as an etiological account (as does Ramm), or whether 
one looks more closely at its function as a theodicy (Blocher). A further 
source of disagreement centers on defining clearly the precise genre 
with which to interpret Gen. 2-3 to find a middle path between an 
absolutely literal reading and a mythical reading that would remove 
all historical reference. 


37 Blocher 1997, 57-62. Cf. Blocher 1984, 154-70, esp. 164f. Blocher argues that 
there is enough tentativeness in the certainty of the scientific conclusions, and enough 
gaps in the paleontological record to “leave room” for a literal Adam and Eve: 1997, 40. 

38 Blocher, 1984, 32, 155-57. Cristoph Schönborn, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Vienna, who has written several pieces critical of evolution from the perspective 
of Christian doctrine, holds a position somewhat similar to Blocher’s. He argues that 
the story of Adam and Eve, while “mythical,” still describes an historical event. He 
writes: “Assuming a real first human pair is for this reason required by faith and is not 
absurd from the perspective of reason. For paleontology, working within the framework 
of natural science and of history, this assumption cannot be demonstrated; however, 
neither can it be positively excluded.” See Schönborn 1991, 78. 

® An interesting figure that turns up in these writings is that of the mid-twentieth- 
century English apologist, C.S. Lewis, who wrote on the figures of Adam and Eve 
in, inter alia, The Problem of Pain 1996, 61-78. He is cited approvingly by Ramm and 
Blocher, as well as by prominent evangelical scientists such as Francis Collins and 
Darrel Falk. 

® The primary task then is to show that the Christian doctrine of original sin does 
a better job of accounting for this terrible record than secular counter-proposals: See 
Ramm 1985, 1-9; Blocher 1997, 83-104. For a similar, although much more polemi- 
cal, argument by a Catholic author, see Jaki 2003, 1-24. 
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The next group of authors to whom I turn follow the general 
outlines of this strategy as well. They have, however, more ambitious 
expectations for what the science of evolution can do in relation to the 
doctrine of original sin. While the authors treated thus far tend to stay 
with traditional explanations of the nature of the temptation in the 
garden, and the originating sin itself, others operate on the assumption 
that an evolutionary account of the origin of Homo sapiens can provide 
a more satisfying explanation. In effect, they proceed on the working 
hypothesis that the synchronic elements of the doctrine of original sin 
can be ‘grafted,’ as it were, on to the story of human origins told by 
evolutionary science and palaeontology. 


INTERWEAVING EVOLUTION AND GENESIS 


Teilhard de Chardin 


Although the French Jesuit paleo-geologist and theologian died fifty 
years ago, his currency, particularly among Roman Catholic theologians, 
warrants including Pierre ‘Teilhard de Chardin (1881-1955) among 
contemporary figures. It was ‘Teilhard’s musings on original sin in 
the early 1920s that resulted in his removal from the Institut Catholique 
and exile to China.*' Most damning to his superiors in Rome was his 
assertion of the implausibility on scientific grounds of the existence of 
an original couple and a past paradisal state. This reflected a genuine 
concern over an unresolved problem in the solutions that relax the 
historical grip of the diachronic dimension of the doctrine: how does 
one secure the universality of original sin without the historical device 
of an original couple from which all humans have descended, and to 
whom the defect of original sin was communicated? This problem was 
recognized in the nineteenth century by one of the premiere representa- 
tives of the so-called Princeton school in American Protestant theology: 
B.B. Warfield. Warfield conceded, on the one hand, that the question 
of the antiquity of the human race is “a purely scientific one in which 
the theologian as such has no concern.” He was not at all indifferent 


4 See “Fall, Redemption, and Geocentrism” and “Note on Some Possible Historical 
Representations of Original Sin,” Teilhard de Chardin 1971, 36-55. For a later reflec- 
tion see “Reflections on Original Sin,” Teilhard de Chardin 1947, 187-98. 
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as a theologian, however, when it came to the doctrine of the unity of 
the race founded in an original couple: 


It is not merely that the Bible certainly teaches it.... It is also the pos- 
tulate of the entire body of the Bible’s teaching—of its doctrine of sin 
and redemption alike—so that the whole structure of the Bible’s teach- 
ing, including all that we know as its doctrine of salvation, rests on it 
and implicates it.” 


This worry lay behind the insistence in the Roman Catholic Church, 
explicitly stated as late as 1950, that monogenism (the doctrine that 
all human beings descend from a single pair) must be sustained in any 
theological appropriation of evolution.” 

Teilhard has an answer to this: it is the universality of evolution, as 
the process which governed the emergence of human beings, that can 
anchor claims about universality of original sin’s transmission, once it 
has been properly reinterpreted. In fact, ‘Teilhard turns the logic behind 
Warfield’s insistence on monogenism into a warrant for precisely such a 
reinterpretative strategy. In accordance with the correlation of the ‘old 
Adam’ and the ‘new Adam’ in Paul’s theology, the impact of original 
sin must always be correlated to the salvific grace of Christ that heals 
it. Given this, Teilhard argues in “Reflections on Original Sin,” that 
insistence on a historically localized Fall diminishes the scope of the 
grace of Christ that responds to it: 


What would happen then if original sin were confined to its former scale 
in our modern view of historical cosmogenesis? If, that is, it were still 
regarded as an accident that occurred towards the end of the Tertiary 
period in one corner of the planet earth. It would mean, obviously, that, 
directly, organically, and formally, Christ's power could not extend beyond, 
could not fill more than, one short slender fibre in the universe which 
envelops us.“ 


The result, he continues, is a view of Christ and Christ’s work that 
falls short of the grandeur and scope represented in Romans 8 or Col. 
1:15-20. His counterproposal [in “Note on Some Possible Historical 
Representations of Original Sin”] is “that original sin expresses, personi- 
fies, In an instantaneous and localized act, the perennial and universal 


2 “On the Antiquity and the Unity of the Human Race,” Warfield 2000, 272, 
279. 

Pius XII 1950. 

* Most commonly cited in this context is Rom. 5: 12-19. 

1 Teilhard de Chardin 1971, 190. 
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law of imperfection which operates in mankind in virtue of its being ‘in 
fier?” For ‘Teilhard, the Genesis narrative captures 


...the very drama of the whole of human history concentrated in a 
symbol profoundly expressive of reality. Adam and Eve are images of 
mankind pressing on towards God. The beatitude of the earthly paradise 
is the salvation constantly offered to all, but rejected by many, and so 
arranged that nobody can succeed in obtaining it except by unification 
of his being in our Lord. [“Note on Some Possible Historical Representa- 
tions of Original Sin”]*’ 


By the 1940s Teilhard had broadened the scope beyond human history 
to encompass the entirety of cosmic history: “If there is an original 
sin in the world, it can only be and have been everywhere in it and 
always, from the earliest of the nebulae to be formed as far as the most 
distant.” [“Reflections on Original Sin”]** The Fall expresses statistically 
inevitable disorder in a cosmic process of becoming. For a universe “in 
fieri” it is inevitable that “local disorders” will appear and that “collec- 
tive disorders” will result from these local disorders. “Above the level 
of life, this entails suffering, and, starting with man, it becomes sin.” 
(“Reflections on Original Sin”]** The unitive, organizing power of the 
cosmic Christ is always co-present with, and more powerful than, these 
centrifugal, dissociating impulses. Fall, Incarnation, and Redemption 
are, therefore, codetermining moments in the ongoing creation of an 
evolving universe, although they manifest themselves differently at the 
levels of inanimate, animate, sentient, and intelligent being. 

In Teilhard’s view this perspective both respects the evidence of 
science and moreover saves the core of the doctrine of original sin 
[Reflections on Original Sin”): 


It is true that in this explanation original sin ceases to be an isolated act 
and becomes a state... Yet even this, far from weakening the dogmatic 
characteristics of the Fall, intensifies them. In the first place, redemption is 
indeed universal, since it corrects a state of affairs (the universal presence 
of disorder) which is tied up with the most basic structure of the universe 
in the process of creation. Secondly, individual baptism retains.. its full 
justification. Looked at in this way, each new soul wakening into life is 
integrally contaminated by the totalized influence of all transgressions, 


4 Ibid., 51. 

7 Ibid., 52. 

® Ibid., 190. 

® Ibid., 195. The crucial and here unanswered question is what precisely is involved 
in the last transition: “starting with man, it becomes sin.” 
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past, present, and still to come, which by statistical necessity are inevitably 
spread throughout the human whole as it proceeds toward sanctification. 
In each soul there is something that needs to be purified.” 


This is etiology with a vengeance! 

Since Teilhard’s vision is so influential on later attempts by Catholic 
theologians to interweave original sin and evolution, it is worth making 
a few comments at this point. First, like Kant, Teilhard ends up folding 
the diachronic into the synchronic dimension of the traditional doctrine 
of original sin. He is dissimilar in generalizing the doctrine to apply 
not just to human history but to cosmic history: mutato nomine de omnibus 
Jabula narratur. This more than solves the problem of how to guarantee 
the universality of sin without an original couple and transmission by 
propagation, but at the high price of giving evil ontological status.” 
It was precisely to avoid this that Augustine made evil the exclusive 
product of the distorted human will. In generalizing evil and making 
it a ‘natural element’ of a creation-in-process, it is hard to see how 
Teilhard can avoid either making God responsible for evil or positing 
a Manichaean dualism. These problems will recur in ‘Teilhard’s follow- 
ers later in the century. Finally, Teilhard almost completely ignores the 
Genesis narratives when he frames his reinterpretation of original sin. 
This may well be because for the Catholic theology that he learned 
in the early twentieth century, the Church’s doctrines were considered 
the primary material for theological work. In this relative neglect of 
detailed consideration of the texts of Gen. 2-3 too, he will be followed 
by many of those who followed his lead in bringing evolution together 
with the doctrine of original sin. 


John Haught and Jerry Korsmeyer 


John Haught, a contemporary U.S. Roman Catholic theologian whose 
principal interest is the dialogue between science and religion, fol- 
lows ‘Teilhard’s approach, although he adds important support and 
context, drawing from biblical hermeneutics and from philosophy. 
Haught appropriates the stance toward the biblical doctrine of creation 
that derives ultimately from Gerhard von Rad’s famous essay, “The 


5 Ibid., 196. 

5! “Tn this new setting, while evil loses nothing of its poignancy or horror, it ceases 
to be an incomprehensible element in the structure of the world and becomes a natural 
feature” (“Christology and Evolution,” Ibid., 82). 
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Theological Problem of the Old Testament Doctrine of Creation.” 
Von Rad (1901-71), one of most prominent biblical scholars of the 
twentieth century, argued that creation never attained the status of a 
freestanding doctrine in the Old ‘Testament, but was always subordi- 
nated to soteriology. Creation is the first of God’s saving deeds; thus 
it should be understood in terms of the consummation of that saving 
work. This puts the accent not so much on an event in the past as 
on the future goal of God’s saving activity. Haught takes this ‘soteri- 
ologization of creation’ as a biblical warrant for his contention that 
the best metaphysics for interpreting the meaning of evolution, and 
consequently its implications for Christian faith, is a “metaphysics of 
the future.” This gives further impetus to disregarding an etiological 
function for the Genesis narratives. Besides this result from biblical 
theology, Haught appropriates elements of process philosophy to flesh 
out his metaphysics of the future. 

With these changes, Haught’s account of original sin is substantially 
the same as Teilhard’s. The Genesis narrative is a “mythic biblical 
account” that should not, in its literal form, norm evolutionary science, 
or vice versa.” To do this is “to miss any deeper meanings resident in 
the sacred stories.” However, when it comes to determining this deeper 
meaning, the only contribution that the stories appear to make is the 
simple claim that human beings turn away from God in a systematic 
way. Haught goes on to define original sin as follows: 


... original sin means that each of us is born into a still unfinished, imper- 
fect universe, where theres [sic] already exist strong pressures—many of 
them inherited culturally over countless generations—for us to acquiesce 
in an indifference to God’s creative cosmic aim of maximizing beauty. 
Original sin consists of all the forces that lead us away from participation 
in this most essential and vitalizing pursuit.”® 


5 See von Rad 1965, 131-43. For a discussion of von Rad’s impact on modern 
Old ‘Testament theology, particularly in the United States, see Brueggemann 1997, 
31-37. 

5 Haught 2000, 84-93. 

* Ibid., 137. 

5 Ibid., 138. Cf. 139. Here he appears to restrict this ‘state’ to human history, but 
later he talks of “the universe’s present imperfections and ambiguities as the inevitable 
consequence of an incomplete labor of creation” (143— emphasis mine), which would 
appear to align him more closely with Teilhard’s more cosmic scope. 

5 Ibid. 
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He distinguishes original sin from actual sins, in which we act out indif- 
ference to the divine project of maximizing beauty, either by actively 
destroying that which is beautiful or by tolerating monotony rather than 
taking the step toward a deeper beauty. As with Teilhard, the univer- 
sality of original sin is secured by denoting it as a state into which we 
are born as products of an evolutionary universe. We are only aware 
of the wrongness of this state of affairs because religions present to us 
“vivid symbolic portrayals” of the ideal, essential state of affairs. Gen. 
1-2 is precisely one of these symbolic portrayals, and can be heartily 
endorsed as such. The problem lies more in Genesis 3, which portrays 
our present as a fall from original perfection. ‘This should be disregarded. 
Evolutionary science makes it “obsolete” and “unbelievable” to locate 
Eden in the mythic past.” Rather than a paradisal condition from which 
there has been a culpable fall, this “fullness of being” is to be placed in 
the open future, toward which we are journeying. Indeed, the present 
imperfect (evil?) state of the cosmos should not be seen as a deviation 
from, but as “an exciting journey toward the fullness of being.” 

Haught’s proposal, then, is that we abandon the diachronic com- 
ponent of the doctrinal complex of original sin but retain some ele- 
ments of the synchronic component, grafting them onto the history 
of the cosmos that he believes science presents us: a cosmos ‘in fiert, 
with inevitable imperfections and ambiguities, but moving toward an 
open future full of promise. It is no surprise then, that his principal 
opponents include E.O. Wilson and Richard Dawkins. They argue that 
a far different reading of our current situation is consonant with the 
scientifically rendered history of the cosmos.” Haught is aware of the 
problems with theodicy entailed by “naturalizing” the original flaw that 
leads to sin, and attempts to answer it with a defense drawn largely 
from process theology. 

Jerry Korsmeyer, another Catholic theologian inspired by Teilhard de 
Chardin, also argues for process philosophy and theology over against 
‘classical theism.’ He too rejects Gen. 1-11 as a historical account of 


5 Haught also contends that the portrayal of primordial transgression underwrites 
the search for a scapegoat. Here he cites Bailie 1995. 

58 Ibid., 142. 

5 Here, while not appealing to specific scriptural passages, Haught does suggest 
that familiarity with “the biblical narrative” has an important role to play. It habitu- 
ates the one schooled in its reading to “read” the history of the cosmos in a hopeful 
key, rather than as meaningless (Haught cites in this regard, Monod, Dawkins, and 
Wilson); see Haught 2003, 65. 
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origins, in favor of an evolutionary story which presents human beings 
as the 


... product of fifteen billion years of the evolution of matter and a uni- 
verse. They are, [he continues] the result of some four billion years of 
the evolution of life on planet earth. They are the result of the evolution 
of a long line of mammals, primates, and hominids. They are evolution 
become conscious of itself.’°° 


The last qualification, redolent of German Idealism, is essential, because 
with self-consciousness comes a sense of alienation from the processes 
by which humans came into existence, a “fall upward.” At that point, 
“standing before God, and hearing the divine call to transcend human 
inclinations,” behaviors to which human beings are evolutionarily pre- 
disposed, framed in terms of competition and the struggle for existence, 
are now experienced as sinful. “The kind of living to which they are 
predisposed by their genes and by their culture is not consistent with 
the kind of life to which they are called by Christ.”°! 


Original sin is the biologically and culturally inherited state, responsible for 
the human characteristics of survival and self-interest, which has resulted 
from fifteen billion years of persuasive divine creativity and the co-creative 
response of all entities of our universe. Human are born into this state, 
but are not actually sinners until they knowingly defy the divine call. The 
divine call to each individual is a call to transcend his or her predisposi- 
tions, instincts, and social training. Because one is born into the world in 
this state, as an evolved human being, one is predisposed to evil. 


Korsmeyer is blunt: “The human need for redemption, salvation, or 
atonement through Christ is necessary because of what we are, selfish 
by nature and nurture.”® He does not say how he would square this 
claim with Gen. 1: 27, although it seems likely that he would follow 
Haught’s lead and argue that human creation ‘in the image and likeness 
of God’ should be understood to refer to the future consummation of 
the race and not to its origins or its essential nature now.” Yet, how do 


© Korsmeyer 1998, 121. 
! Ibid., 122. 
© Ibid., 123. 
© Ibid., 125. 
t Earlier (69) Korsmeyer argued for the superiority of a soteriology of Irenaean 
provenance, according to which humans are meant to grow into the likeness of God, 
with this world being a testing ground, a place for growth, or as John Hick calls it in his 
theodicy, “a vale of soul-making” (see Hick 1966). The appeal to Irenaeus is problematic, 


D 


D 
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we avoid a Marcionite condemnation of the creator God who chose 
to bring us into being in such a way? How do we explain a world in 
which there is so much ‘natural evil,’ so many myriad forms of suffer- 
ing necessarily attendant upon the process of evolution? Korsmeyer’s 
answer lies in a ‘self-limiting’? God who cannot prevent these once the 
divine decision is made to create a universe with a certain relative 
autonomy.” We truly are in the best of all possible worlds, given the 
constraints under which God, whose essence is love, labors in creating. 
God creates a universe with real, even if only relative autonomy, and 
to respect this autonomy God’s causal agency must fall under the cat- 
egory of persuasion rather than coercion. Thus, if persuasion fails to 
prevent a natural disaster, God is powerless to stop it.” Or, God relies 
on persuading us to prevent or ameliorate it.” 

Here again is an attempt to maintain some of the elements of the 
synchronic component of original sin, while replacing the diachronic 
component, rooted in the Genesis narrative, with one derived from ‘the 
universe’s story,’ disclosed to us by science." Once the literal character 
of the Genesis narratives is surrendered by calling them myths, they 
appear to play no further part in these reformulations of the doctrine, 
and it is hard to avoid the impression that they are dispensable, in a 
way that they were not for Kant, for example.” 


since Irenaeus does not take Adam and Eve to be created in a state of selfishness which 
they are then called to transcend. They fall through culpable disobedience. 

°° Haught argues substantially the same position, as does Edwards. See, for instance, 
Haught 2003, 109-114; Edwards 1999, 35-55. 

6 Korsmeyer 1998, 106. 

&7 Presumably, in that case we, at least, would appear to be allowed to use coercion. 
God cannot or will not use coercive force to prevent a cancer cell from establishing 
itself and multiplying into a life-threatening tumor, but a doctor operating under God’s 
persuasive agency can go beyond ‘persuasion’ and take action to kill or remove such 
a cell. Korsmeyer 1998, 107. 

® See, for example, Korsmeyer 1998, 105, 110. At one point Korsmeyer seems to 
indicate that he believes that the biblical stories are so tinged with anthropocentrism 
as to be unusable (110). 

6 Tt is true, as we have seen, that Haught finds in Genesis 1 and 2 a depiction of 
the ideal state against which our present situations shows up as deficient and sinful, 
but the depiction of the new heaven and new Earth in Revelation would seem to serve 
his purpose better, since they are manifestly placed in the future. 
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Philip Hefner and Dens Edwards 


Philip Hefner is a Lutheran theologian who has long focused on the 
relationship between science and religion.” In his principal treatment 
of original sin he refers explicitly to Paul Ricoeur’s understanding of 
symbol to describe his own project, citing Ricoeur’s influential book, 
Symbolism of Evil.’ Symbols are “primordial readings of human experi- 
ence and the human position within the natural and social world.”” 
Theology’s task is to judge whether a given symbol still renders 
adequately “what counts as significant human experience, inclusive of 
science.”” Yet, Hefner focuses on the symbol as it found expression in 
the doctrinal complexes elaborated (and debated) during the patristic 
period and beyond, rather than in Scripture.” 

Hefner follows the general contours of Schleiermacher’s solution. 
There is an original sinfulness inherent in every person. As with Schlei- 
ermacher it is not, however, the punishment for an act of an original 
pair but a predisposition associated with the human condition, equally 
present in Adam and Eve and in us. Hefner thus prefers to call it a 
“sin of origin.”” He uses evolutionary science to specify further what 
this sin of origin is. It consists in the fact that human beings are consti- 
tuted by two “information systems”: one genetic and the other cultural. 
These two systems of information are often in dissonance with one 
another. For example, culturally communicated motivations to sociality 
clash with genetically favored behaviors oriented by self-assertion and 
competition.” Moreover, they are, singly and in concert, fallible and 
finite systems for the human trial and error project of finding our way 
in the world. Error is inevitable, and, Hefner argues, we are deeply 
aware of this inevitability. 


In 1988 Hefner founded The Zygon Center for Religion and Science (http:// 
zygoncenter.org/), which is associated with the Lutheran School of Theology at Chi- 
cago. Subsequently, he served as director until 2003. 

1! Hefner 1993, 123. 

72 Ibid., 141. 

73 Ibid. 

™ And this in contrast to Ricoeur’s approach, as Hefner concedes (ibid, 125). 

73 Ibid. 129, 133. He also calls it the “defect of origin” (139), which points to his 
divergence (along with Schleiermacher) from the Augustinian tradition. This sin of origin 
is not a condition for which we are culpably responsible, or deserving of punishment. 
Presumably it becomes blameworthy when it gives rise to actual sins. 


7% Ibid., 131, 133f 
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The “concepts of Fall and original sin,” he goes on, “may well be 
the mythic renditions of this biologically grounded sense of discrep- 
ancy.” He argues this concerning each of these concepts. At whatever 
moment humanity emerged, as the symbiosis of the genetic and the 
cultural, there was a loss of immediacy that finds symbolic expression 
in the notion of a Fall: 


The creatures who precede Homo Sapiens and who live almost entirely 
on the basis of preprogrammed genetic information, relate to the basic 
rhythms and requirements of their nature with an immediacy that we 
humans, being the cultural animals that we are, cannot match. Since the 
evolutionary past is integral to our central nervous system, we can, in a 
way, remember the times of immediacy, and this in turn gives rise to a 
sense of discrepancy.” 


Second, on Hefner’s account it is primarily the cultural information 
system that “overrides” the genetic. Insofar as the motivators associ- 
ated with the genetic information system operate on the pleasure prin- 
ciple, overcoming them is experienced as painful. “Vis-a-vis the more 
primitive motivators, then, we may thus feel lacking and guilty.””® In 
a related (perhaps complementary?) argument, Hefner suggests that 
human awareness that neither the genetic nor the cultural information 
systems provide the information that we need results in a deep and 
disturbing sense of fallibility and finitude. This, he contends, explains 
the association of sinfulness with the human condition that is symboli- 
cally expressed by the doctrine of original sin. 

Catholic theologian, Denis Edwards, finds much to like in Hefner’s 
presentation.” He modifies Hefner in asserting first that the “dissonance 
of information systems,” along with their finitude and fallibility should 
not be understood as sinful per se, but as describing what Catholic 
theology names as concupiscence.” It is not yet itself sin, although 
once it has been distorted by sinful rejection, it becomes a powerful 
impetus to further sin. With this, Edwards appears to commit himself 


™ Ibid. 

8 Ibid., 133. The argument is quite thin here. Perhaps Hefner has a Freudian 
account of the archeology of guilt in mind. 

7 See Edwards 1998, 377-92; Edwards 1999, 56-77. 

® He draws on twentieth-century German Catholic theologian, Karl Rahner’s 
discussion in Rahner 1982a, 349-382. This difference hearkens back to the Thomistic 
understanding of original sin as a lack of a perfection that ought to be there, rather than 
as a positive sinfulness, a position which the Lutheran Hefner would not be expected 
to reflect in his own reformulation. 
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to a position in which the first humans who sinned were different from 
us. Their internal dispositions were not yet distorted by sin. Edwards 
does not, however, discuss what this ‘original righteousness’ looked like, 
or speculate on how humans in such a state fell into sin.®! Edwards’s 
second demurral has to do with Hefner’s tendency to identify the genetic 
side of human beings as the one that needs overriding, and thus, in 
some sense, as the ultimate source of dissonance and sin. He argues 
that at times it may be the cultural side that is flawed. In any event, 
the flaw is not to be located in either the genetic or in the cultural; it 
is their lack of integration that is the problem.” 

This worry about Hefner’s position expands into a broader concern 
over a tendency to see the form of life determined by biological evolu- 
tion as radically discontinuous with the way of life to which humans 
are called in the redeeming grace of Christ” This takes us again into 
the realm of theodicy. How do we reconcile the process of evolution, 
with all its suffering, blind alleys and waste, with an omnipotent, omni- 
scient, loving God who establishes it? Edwards addresses the problem 
first by asserting that nature is amoral, so the question does not really 
apply there. This still leaves the problem of why God chose to bring 
human beings into existence by means of a process that, while in itself 
perhaps amoral, could not but have been grasped as immoral in the 
light of the vocation to which they discerned God to be calling them 
once humans did emerge. Perhaps recognizing this, Edwards presents 
an argument very similar to Korsmeyer’s and Haught’s, turning on the 
unavoidable restrictions on a loving God who limits Godself in order 
to create a ‘space’ for creation, respecting thereby “the integrity of 
nature, its processes, and its laws.”®* The tension between deploying the 
story of the Fall as etiology versus as a theodicy emerges again: to the 
degree that modern science is used to enhance the doctrine’s etiological 
function, evil tends to be naturalized (as in Teilhard, for instance), and 
real problems arise concerning the goodness of the God who is nature’s 
author and sustaining ground. To the degree that, as a response, the 
culpable evil of this state is downplayed by identifying the ‘sin/defect 


8! Rahner does offer some speculations in this direction: ibid., 371-374. See also 
Rahner 1982b, 257-61. 

® Edwards 1999, 386. 

3 Ibid., 389f. He works this concern out in relation to the position articulated by 
Theissen 1984 and by McFague 1993. Presumably he would have the same worry with 
regard to Korsmeyer’s work. For further discussion of their positions, see 378-381. 

* Thid., 391f. 
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of origin’ with the finitude of a system in process, the question remains 
whether this more innocuous view of evil does justice to the ferocity 
of evil experienced in the last century of world history (although not 
only then)—which is precisely the experience on which the doctrine is 
often understood to shed the most light in its synchronic dimension.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Having considered a number of contemporary approaches to the 
doctrine of original sin and Fall that attempt to grapple with the ways 
that modern science reads the story of human origins, a few tentative 
conclusions can be offered. First, the way that the readings of the book 
of Scripture and the book of nature on this point are brought into 
relationship is premised on a number of prior decisions. Of course, one 
must first decide that such an interrelation is both legitimate and fruitful, 
which is not a given on the contemporary scene;”° but even given that, 
the complexity of the doctrine of original sin forces a number of fur- 
ther decisions. There is a consensus that the doctrine is most persuasive 
in its synchronic dimension, reminding one of the remark attributed 
to American theologian and public intellectual, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
who, looking back over the horrifying record of the twentieth century, 
observed that the doctrine of original sin is the only one with empirical 
verification.” Many Christian apologists for this doctrine point to the 
horrific record of the last century, and to the failure of naive hopes 
in progress based on expanding human knowledge and technology. 
This emphasis puts the accent on Pauline writings that elaborate more 
directly into the synchronic dimension. It also defers the encounter with 
science to evolutionary psychology, which is now increasingly pressing 
its own account of what goes wrong in human behavior. 


3 Hefner seems to recognize this: “For some this emphasis on fallibility and finitude 
may seem too bland to describe sin as the Western religious traditions understand it. 
However, the aspects of human nature described here as fallible are not at all bland; 
they are the underlying ground of sin in its most virulent expression” (Hefner 1993, 
136). However, something more is still needed, as Augustine and Kierkegaard both 
recognized, to get us from fallibility and finitude of the will to the virulence of sin. 

8° As already noted, Blocher denies the former. 

87 “I still think the ‘London Times Literary Supplement’ was substantially correct 
when it wrote some years ago: “The doctrine of original sin is the only empirically 
verifiable doctrine of the Christian faith’.” See Niebuhr 1966, 24. 
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Then, however, one must decide on the degree to which the dia- 
chronic dimension, along with its scriptural foundation in Gen. 2-3, 
has to be sustained in order to hold on to the synchronic. I suggest 
that this requires a further decision, implicit or explicit, concerning 
whether this story of origins plays primarily an etiological function, 
explaining the ubiquity of the sinfulness of the human condition now, 
or whether it is a theodicy, justifying God in the face of evil and sin in 
creation. The problem is that the narrative, taken on its own, cannot 
fulfill both functions at the same time. The thinkers who choose the 
former (which is the majority of those treated here) see Gen. 2-3 as a 
symbolic or mythic etiology which should not be expected to give us 
concrete details of the precise events or mechanisms that caused ‘the 
Fall.’ These authors then do, in fact, make use of modern biblical 
scholarship: in considering parallels to Gen. 2-3 in other cultures, its 
particular form or genre (as ‘myth,’ for instance), the setting in which it 
was composed, and the intentions of the editors of its final version. 

However, there is considerable discomfort among some of these 
theologians, particularly those in the evangelical camp, over stripping 
all historical reference from the texts.” These authors (Collins, Ramm, 
Schönborn, etc.) speak more or less generically about what happened. 
Gen. 2-3 does refer ‘symbolically’ to events that actually occurred in 
history, but they suggest that we will never be able to determine precise 
historical correlates. ‘The accounts of human origins from the two books 
are ultimately juxtaposed, laid side by side, rather than integrated. 

Others find more in modern science. ‘They recapitulate the general 
strategy of Kierkegaard’s use of the concept of anxiety, although often 
going far beyond his rather circumspect delineation of what one can 
expect from such explanations. Even more, particularly in the case 
of the Catholics who follow Teilhard’s lead, science can explain the 
universality of original sin: the universal, indeed almost metaphysical, 
character of evolution as a structure explaining, indeed constraining, 
what is possible replaces the older mechanism of common descent (and 
inheritance of guilt) from a single pair in this etiological function. 

At this point there isn’t much for the scriptural texts to do; and, 
indeed, these authors do not so much engage Scripture with science, 
as they do the doctrine, largely abstracted from its scriptural weave. 
This may be why the evangelical theologians are hesitant to go this far. 


88 This is also true of Roman Catholic, Cristoph Schönborn, as I noted above. 
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In any event, it is a dangerous strategy since, as Ricoeur points out, 
apart from its scriptural backgrounds the doctrine of original sin is a 
fragile one, indeed dangerously fragile. It threatens to veer into either 
of the original positions (particularly the Gnostic) which it was originally 
intended to parry. I suggested above that these accounts do in fact veer 
in this direction, positing a Gnostic ontology in which human sinfulness 
is a ‘natural’ part of being human, an unavoidable consequence of the 
way we came to be. This runs square up against the other usage of 
Gen. 2—3—as theodicy. 

One continuing unresolved question, then, is how to understand the 
genre of Gen. 2-3. Authors who are willing to relax its literal histori- 
cal reference disagree markedly over how then to understand it. Some 
are comfortable with the two-hundred-plus year old category of myth, 
although it is then difficult to avoid the suspicion that the category 
voids the texts of any further explanatory power: in thinkers such as 
Edwards, Korsmeyer, and Hefner, Gen. 2-3 can serve as scriptural 
warrant that something happened, but it has no further explanatory 
power and evolutionary science takes over to describe the what. Those 
authors who want to retain at least some of the text’s historical reference 
similarly struggle for a substantive description of what this genre is that 
could control the mapping of its symbolic (as they admit) reference to 
the events onto what might be conceivable in terms of the sciences of 
human origins. Paul Ricoeur’s attempt to work out the relationship of 
the primordial history of Gen. 2-3 and human history as we gener- 
ally understand it, tries to emphasize both discontinuity (there is no 
straightforward chronological way of mapping the two onto each other) 
and continuity (primordial history grounds chronological sequence), 
and may move in that direction, although showing this in greater detail 
would require another essay.” 

There is, ultimately, a deeper challenge to those who wish to relate 
readings from the book of nature with readings from the book of 
Scripture. This challenge emerges when we consider original sin’s 
function as theodicy, as an attempt to come to grips with the problem 
of evil. It is essential to keep in mind what Augustine thought he was 


B “On the one hand, the beginning does not belong to the sequence of things 
recounted; on the other hand, it inaugurates and grounds this sequence.” See Ricoeur 
1998, 38. 
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achieving, or better, not achieving, with his perilous creation. Paul 
Rigby puts it this way: 


Augustine retains the essential obscurity of the origin of evil. He can- 
not explain evil initiative either in the angels and Adam or Adam’s 
descendants.... For example, in De Civitate Det 12.6-9 he says he can 
understand that free will is fallible, but he cannot understand how it 
actually does choose evil. He says that trying to understand this is not 
simply like looking for something in the dark (that would be to search 
for an evil nature-dualism’s project) but like trying to see the dark itself, 
or like trying to hear silence.” 


Perhaps, then, the real temptation to be avoided in taking on this 
scriptural text and the narrative of Adam, Eve, original sin and Fall 
for which it serves as foundation, is that of making the text reveal more 
than it can—and that it was purported to reveal by the most important 
progenitor of the doctrine of original sin. The challenge of overcom- 
ing this temptation is magnified when one deals with the narratives of 
human origins that come from reading the book of nature. After all, 
these narratives are meant by the scientists who craft them to answer 
every possible question, to overcome barriers to human knowing, not 
to identify them. Trying to make the primordial history recorded in the 
Bible serve this task, or trying to use science to augment them so that 
they do, will lead to a distortion of the doctrine. It takes a peculiar, 
but crucial kind of hermeneutical and apologetic finesse not to assert 
that by virtue of the doctrine from the book of Scripture we know 
as much as, or more than we do from the book of nature, but rather, 
that by knowing less, we know more fully. It may be that Kant had it 
right in insisting that the scriptural portrayal of the human condition 
is still important not only because it offers an apt schematization to a 
plight that reason itself cannot adequately plumb, but also for the way 
it chastens reason’s ambitions. Finding the hermeneutical tools to do 
this given the new and more expansive scientific explanations of human 
origins, will be crucial for a continuing and fruitful interrelation of the 
two books on this issue. 


Rigby 1987, 610f. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


GALILEO AND THE GARDEN OF EDEN: HISTORICAL 
REFLECTIONS ON CREATIONIST HERMENEUTICS! 


Edward B. Davis and Elizabeth Chmielewski 


If everything scientific has to be harmonized with the 
Bible one way or another, then there is no logic that 
is unique to science. In these terms, science is not 
a particular way of thinking, or even an organized 
body of knowledge. It is only a corpus of exegetical 
evidence. 

—Christopher P. Toumey, God’s Own Scientists, 130 


Around the middle of 1615, Galileo Galilei (1564—1642) penned a long 
open letter to Christina of Lorraine, mother of his patron Cosimo II de’ 
Medici, the Grand Duke of Tuscany. About eighteen months earlier, the 
dowager Duchess had asked Galileo’s friend Benedetto Castelli whether 
Copernican views were acceptable for a good Catholic. In several places 
the Bible seems to speak of the motion of the Sun and/or the immo- 
bility of Earth (e.g., Josh. 10:12-14, Pss. 19:4-6, 93:1, and 104:5, Isa. 
38:8, and Eccles. 1:5), so that her question needed a careful answer. 
In drafting his reply, Galileo relied heavily on the Augustinian notion 
of accommodation. Augustine had cautioned Christians not to take 
literally those portions of the Bible that dealt with astronomy: wishing 
to convey spiritual truths to everyone, the Holy Spirit had employed 
popular language that was not meant to be scientifically correct. 
Since the early nineteenth century, Christian scientists and theologians 
have typically followed Galileo’s lead, using similar strategies to ‘har- 
monize’ Genesis and geology. Such strategies were accepted by many 
Christians, including conservative Protestants, between 1850 and 1960.” 
Since the publication of The Genesis Flood by John C. Whitcomb, Jr. 


' We gratefully acknowledge comments from Ashby Camp, Ronald L. Numbers, 
Wiliam Yarchin, and two anonymous referees, none of whom is responsible for any 
errors we may have made. 


? Davis 2003. 
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(b. 1924), and Henry Morris (1918-2006) in 1961, however, things have 
changed quite dramatically, with the rise of ‘scientific creationism’ in 
the United States and several other nations.” Creationists believe that 
the universe, Earth, and living things were specially created in the space 
of six days, no more than ten to twelve thousand years ago. They are 
convinced that science supports their view and that the Bible demands 
it—any interpretation of the Bible consistent with evolution and modern 
geology is utterly unacceptable to them. 

We do not have space here to provide a full history of modern cre- 
ationist hermeneutics. Instead, we will focus on an important historical 
theme that is central to their position. How do creationists respond to 
the hermeneutical strategy of Galileo? Which parts do they accept, 
and why? Which parts do they reject, and why? By investigating these 
questions, we hope to provide a better understanding of creationist 
hermeneutics. 

Our approach is as follows. First, we study what Galileo himself 
said about the Bible and natural science, comparing this with what his 
principal Vatican opponent, Roberto, Cardinal Bellarmine (1542-1621), 
said on the same topic. Next, we see how members of a creationist 
subgroup, the modern geocentrists, approach the same issue, comparing 
their hermeneutical principles with those of Galileo and Bellarmine. 
Finally, we study what other creationists say about their geocentrist 
colleagues and about Galileo’s hermeneutical strategy. 


GALILEO AND BELLARMINE ON BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 


Much can be learned from studying key passages from Galileo’s Letter 
to Christina and comparing his points with those of Bellarmine. Our 
discussion of the Letter will focus on the following points: 


e What conceptual models for the relationship between science and 
faith did Galileo mention, and what did he say about each? 

e What did Galileo believe in general concerning the language of 
Scripture? What did he believe specifically about the use of the 
Bible in matters of science? What principle(s) of interpretation did 
he endorse, and why? 


3 Numbers 1992. 
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e What did Galileo believe about the nature, scope, and relative cer- 
tainty/ambiguity of scientific knowledge? What limitations (if any) 
did he place on science? 

e What did he believe about the nature, scope, and relative certainty/ 
ambiguity of theological knowledge? What limitations (if any) did 
he place on theology? 


In order fully to understand the specific claims that Galileo made about 
the Bible and science, it is necessary first to understand the larger con- 
ceptual framework within which his hermeneutical views were placed. 
Since the earliest years of Christianity, the dominant view among 
Christians had been that science is merely a ‘handmaiden’ to theology, 
the ‘queen’ of the sciences. This concept (if not the precise language) 
derives from the Jewish philosopher, Philo of Alexandria (20 BC-50 
AD), and was later employed by Christian writers such as Clement of 
Alexandria, Augustine, and Bonaventure.* According to this model, the 
appropriate role for science in biblical hermeneutics is only to help the 
interpreter understand biblical references to various living creatures 
and natural phenomena, such as the “waters above the firmament.” A 
number of patristic authors wrote hexameral treatises—texts interpret- 
ing the story of creation in six days—conforming to this scheme. It 
is not appropriate, however, for students of nature to tell students of 
Scripture how to interpret their divinely inspired book. 

Galileo referred to the handmaiden model in an important passage 
in his Letter to Christina.” His immediate concern was the real possibil- 
ity that Vatican theologians might use biblical authority to constrain 
scientific theories. “In explanation and support of this opinion,” Galileo 
stated, 


they say that since theology is queen of all the sciences, she need not 
bend in any way to accommodate herself to the teachings of less worthy 
sciences which are subordinate to her; these others must rather be referred 
to her as their supreme empress, changing and altering their conclusions 
according to her statutes and decrees. They add further that if in the 
inferior sciences any conclusion should be taken as certain in virtue of 
demonstrations or experiences, while in the Bible another conclusion 


* Grant 2001, 33-4. A relevant passage is De congressu eruditionis gratis, 14.79-80, in 
Wolfson 1947, vol. 1, 149-150. We are grateful to William Yarchin for this reference. 

> Our analysis of the Letter is based mostly on a quarter century of teaching the text 
(EBD), but also to a lesser extent on Langford 1992 and Blackwell 1991. 
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is found repugnant to this, then the professors of that science should 
themselves undertake to undo their proofs and discover the fallacies in 
their own experiences, without bothering the theologians and exegetes. 
For, they say, it does not become the dignity of theology to stoop to the 
investigation of fallacies in the subordinate sciences; it is sufficient for 
her merely to determine the truth of a given conclusion with absolute 
authority, secure in her inability to err.® 


> 


Galileo was willing to grant that “theology might be queen,” insofar 
as her subject “excels in dignity” all other subjects, “and because her 
teachings are divulged in more sublime ways,” that is, by divine rev- 
elation. Thus, her “regal preeminence” derived solely from the fact 
that, without the miracle of revelation, knowledge of salvation was 
impossible. But he would not crown her queen, if this were to mean 
that theology involves “everything that is included from all the other 
sciences and establishing everything by better methods and with pro- 
founder learning.” (192-3) 

For Galileo, it simply did not make sense to read the Bible as if it were 
an authoritative text on matters of natural science. God, he believed, 
“has endowed us with senses, reason, and intellect,” in order for us to 
use them. God does not expect us to deny what we have learned about 
nature “by direct experience or necessary demonstrations,” especially 
when the Bible says almost nothing about a given topic. Astronomy was 
just such an instance. “Far from pretending to teach us the constitu- 
tion and motions of the heavens and other stars,” Galileo concluded, 
“the authors of the Bible intentionally forbore to speak of these things, 
though all were quite well known to them.” (183-4) 

‘Two things at least are clear from this passage. First, Galileo assumed 
(partly for reasons just stated and partly for reasons given below) that 
the purpose of the Bible was religious, not scientific; second, he believed 
that reason and experience, especially in combination with mathemat- 
ics (closely related to what he called “necessary demonstrations”), was 
capable of giving an authoritative reading of the book of nature. These 
two points lead directly into our discussion of the other two conceptual 
models Galileo mentioned for relating science to religion, the separation 
model and the concordist model of two books (see figure 1). 


ê From Discoveries and Opinions of Galileo by Galileo Galilei, translated by Stillman 
Drake, copyright © 1957 by Stillman Drake. Used by permission of Doubleday, a 
division of Random House, Inc. Quoting 191-2. Henceforth cited parenthetically in 
the main text. 
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God 


Several 
possible 
meanings 


Science and theology in harmony 
One true meaning 


Fig. 1. Galileo’s Concordist Model. 


Because he believed that the Bible is not authoritative in scientific 
matters, Galileo stressed differences rather than commonalities between 
theology and science. The best known example involves the epigram 
he borrowed from Cesare, Cardinal Baronio (1538-1607), the late 
Vatican librarian (186): “That the intention of the Holy Ghost is to 
teach us how one goes to heaven, not how heaven goes.”” Although 
this sentence is perhaps more widely quoted than anything else in all 
of Galileo’s writings, the significant conceptual framework behind it 
is rarely appreciated. ‘Too often it is seen as a throwaway line without 
substance, a bone he tossed out simply to keep the dogs of the church 
at bay. In fact, it followed naturally from deeply held assumptions about 
three things: the importance of salvation and other truths above reason; 


7 As Drake tells us, Galileo credited this statement to Baronio in a marginal note. 
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the limits of ordinary human language (tied to the very limited state 
of human understanding), in which the book of Scripture was written; 
and the privileged status of mathematics, the divine language in which 
the book of nature was written. 

According to Galileo, “the primary purpose of the sacred writings” 
was “the service of God and the salvation of souls—matters infinitely 
beyond the comprehension of the common people (182).” If God 
had not miraculously revealed these truths to us, we would never have 
learned them on our own. However, in order for God to communicate 
truth to finite creatures with limited knowledge, it was necessary for the 
Holy Spirit to employ human language, which does not always mean 
what it says. Galileo did not believe that this introduced an element 
of error into the Bible—and this is a crucial point for our analysis of 
creationist hermeneutics—but it did mean that interpreters had to take 
this into account. “In the first place,” he wrote, 


it is very pious to say and prudent to affirm that the holy Bible can never 
speak untruth—whenever its true meaning is understood. But I believe 
nobody will deny that it is often very abstruse, and may say things which 
are quite different from what its bare words signify. Hence in expounding 
the Bible if one were always to confine oneself to the unadorned gram- 
matical meaning, one might fall into error. Not only contradictions and 
propositions far from true might thus be made to appear in the Bible, 
but even grave heresies and follies. Thus it would be necessary to assign 
to God feet, hands, and eyes, as well as corporeal and human affections, 
such as anger, repentance, hatred, and sometimes even the forgetting of 
things past and ignorance of those to come. These propositions uttered 
by the Holy Ghost were set down in that manner by the sacred scribes 
in order to accommodate them to the capacities of the common people, 
who are rude and unlearned (181). 


Galileo’s appeal here to the Augustinian principle of accommodation 
must not be missed. The Bible’s purpose (to convey the essential mes- 
sage of salvation) and audience (the ordinary person, who is “rude and 
unlearned”) placed inevitable linguistic and conceptual limitations on 
the Biblical text itself. 

The book of nature, on the other hand, was not accommodated. 
Written for experts rather than ordinary people, its language was not the 
vulgar tongue. As Galileo later said in The Assayer, the book of nature 
was written in “the language of mathematics, ... without which it is 
humanly impossible to understand a single word of it,” and mathematics 
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did not suffer the same limitations as ordinary speech.’ Both the book 
of nature and the book of Scripture, he told Christina, 


proceed alike from the divine Word, the former as the dictate of the Holy 
Ghost and the latter as the observant executrix of God’s commands. It is 
necessary for the Bible, in order to be accommodated to the understand- 
ing of every man, to speak many things which appear to differ from the 
absolute truth so far as the bare meaning of the words is concerned. 
But Nature, on the other hand, is inexorable and immutable; she never 
transgresses the laws imposed upon her, or cares a whit whether her 
abstruse reasons and methods of operation are understandable to men. 
For that reason it appears that nothing physical which sense-experience 
sets before our eyes, or which necessary demonstrations prove to us, ought 
to be called in question (much less condemned) upon the testimony of 
biblical passages which may have some different meaning beneath their 
words. For the Bible is not chained in every expression to conditions 
as strict as those which govern all physical effects; nor is God any less 
excellently revealed in Nature’s actions than in the sacred statements of 


the Bible (182-3). 


Here we have gotten to the heart of the matter. Both books carry full 
divine authority and are without error, but the book of nature is always 
clear and unambiguous in its one true meaning, while the book of 
Scripture sometimes has several possible meanings. 

Thus in the practical matter of interpreting biblical texts about 
natural phenomena, the book of nature took precedence over the 
book of Scripture. The fallible interpreter who failed to acknowledge 
this consequence of accommodation would only force an error upon 
the infallible Bible. When it comes to matters of nature, Galileo pro- 
claimed, “we ought to begin not from the authority of scriptural pas- 
sages but from sense-experiences and necessary demonstrations,” that 
is, from observations and mathematics; together these are capable of 
giving certainty. Conclusions arrived at in this way should be used to 
help interpret the Bible, since its true meaning “must be concordant 
with demonstrated truths.” The Bible also had great authority, but of 
a different kind and not in matters that reason could attain on its own. 
Its authority 


8 Drake 1957, 238. 
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was designed to persuade men of those articles and propositions which, 
surpassing all human reasoning, could not be made credible by science, or 
by any other means than through the very mouth of the Holy Spirit. 


Galileo granted more than this, admitting that “even in those proposi- 
tions which are not matters of faith,” Biblical authority should take 
precedence over “all human writings which are supported only by bare 
assertions or probable arguments, and not set forth in a demonstra- 
tive way,” that is, all those writings that do not possess the certainty 
of mathematics. “This I hold to be necessary and proper to the same 
extent that divine wisdom surpasses all human judgment and conjec- 
ture,” he concluded. (182-3) 

For Galileo, however, Copernican astronomy did possess the certainty 
of mathematics, and the Bible’s purpose of teaching about salvation 
could not conflict with any demonstrated fact about nature. Invoking 
Augustine for support, Galileo proclaimed that “the Holy Ghost did 
not intend to teach us whether heaven moves or stands still, whether its 
shape is spherical or like a discus or extended in a plane, nor whether 
Earth is located at its center or off to one side, then so much the less was 
it intended to settle for us any other conclusion of the same kind.” 

Earth’s motion was just such a matter. “Now if the Holy Spirit has 
purposely neglected to teach us propositions of this sort as irrelevant 
to the highest goal (that is, to our salvation),” he continued, 


how can anyone affirm that it is obligatory to take sides on them, that 
one belief is required by faith, while the other side is erroneous? Can 
an opinion be heretical and yet have no concern with the salvation of 
souls? Gan the Holy Ghost be asserted not to have intended teaching us 
something that does concern our salvation? I would say here something 
that was heard from an ecclesiastic of the most eminent degree: “That 
the intention of the Holy Ghost is to teach us how one goes to heaven, 
not how heaven goes (185-6).” 


To hold any other attitude would be both intellectually and spiritu- 
ally dangerous, Galileo believed, for the future progress of scientific 
knowledge might leave an incautious interpreter of Scripture in an 
untenable position. “I should think it would be the part of prudence,” 
he advised, 


not to permit anyone to usurp scriptural texts and force them in some 
way to maintain any physical conclusion to be true, when at some future 
time the senses and demonstrative or necessary reasons may show the 
contrary. Who indeed will set bounds to human ingenuity? (187) 
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Who indeed? 

On several points, as we shall see, creationists differ with Galileo—on 
issues Involving origins, not on issues involving Earth’s motion, where 
most creationists agree with him. Although the disagreement arises 
from several factors, perhaps the most important comes from their 
answers to the two questions we have just quoted: Can an opinion be 
heretical and yet have no concern with the salvation of souls? Can the 
Holy Ghost be asserted not to have intended teaching us something 
that does concern our salvation? On both matters, creationists tend to 
agree with Roberto, Cardinal Bellarmine, who addressed these points 
in a letter he wrote to the Carmelite priest Paolo Antonio Foscarini 
(1565-1616). Bellarmine was responding to the biblical justification of 
Copernican astronomy that Foscarini had provided in his book, Letter 
on the Pythagorean and Copernican Opinion (1615). To hold Earth’s motion 
as a mere mathematical hypothesis was fine, said Bellarmine, but 


to affirm that in reality the sun is at the center of the world and only 
turns on itself [i.e., revolves on its axis] without moving from east to west, 
and the earth is in the third heaven and revolves with great speed around 
the sun; this is a very dangerous thing, likely...to harm the Holy Faith 
by rendering Holy Scripture false. 


The Holy Fathers and the modern commentators alike agreed with “the 
literal interpretation that the sun is in heaven and turns around the 
earth with great speed, and that the earth is very far from heaven and 
sits motionless at the center of the world.” The church could not toler- 
ate a contrary interpretation. More than this, 


Nor can one answer that it is not a matter of faith, since if it is not a 
matter of faith “as regards the topic,” it is a matter of faith “as regards 
the speaker”; and so it would be heretical to say that Abraham did not 
have two children and Jacob twelve, as well as to say that Christ was not 
born of a virgin, because both are said by the Holy Spirit through the 
mouth of the prophets and the apostles. 


What would it take to convince Bellarmine to reconsider the accepted 
interpretations of Biblical texts on the Sun’s motion? Nothing short 
of “a true demonstration” that does more than just “save the appear- 
ances.” Without such a demonstrative argument, “in case of doubt 
one must not abandon the Holy Scripture as interpreted by the Holy 
Fathers.” Solomon himself, the wisest of all men and writing under 
divine inspiration, had written, “The sun also ariseth, and the sun 
goeth down.” Bellarmine thought it “not likely that he was affirming 
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something that was contrary to truth already demonstrated or capable 
of being demonstrated.”® 

Bellarmine wrote these things to Foscarini, but it is abundantly 
clear that Galileo saw that letter, for his notes contain a direct reply 
to the very points Bellarmine had made. Significantly, he accepted 
Bellarmine’s point that a certain demonstration was required before 
the Bible could be reinterpreted. We do not ask “that anyone believe 
such a thing [the earth’s motion] without a demonstration,” he wrote. 
Nothing should be granted the Copernicans “unless the strength of 
their arguments greatly exceeds that of the reasons for the opposite 
side. Now, if they are not more than ninety percent right, they may be 
dismissed. ...”!° Galileo believed that he could produce a certain dem- 
onstration of Earth’s motion from the tides and the phases of Venus. 
He was wrong on both counts, and also mistaken about the ability of 
science to provide complete certainty—empirical science yields only 
inductive arguments of varying degrees of strength. Neither Bellarm- 
ine nor Galileo understood this, so they both held to the standard of 
absolute certainty. Creationists appear to do precisely the same thing 
today when they deny the overwhelming evidence for Earth’s great 
antiquity. Their implicit demand for absolute certainty cannot be met 
by any amount of empirical evidence. We will see a similar attitude on 
the part of those creationists who are geocentrists. 

On the topic of biblical language, however, Galileo did not agree 
with Bellarmine. Some biblical statements simply could not be taken 
literally and should not be made articles of faith, not even “by reason 
of the speaker.” Propositions about the motion of Earth were “very far 
removed from the understanding of the masses” and “not relevant to 
their eternal life,” so in such cases “the Holy Spirit chose to conform 
its pronouncements with their abilities, even when facts are otherwise 
from the point of view of the thing itself.” The literal interpretation 
of such texts had been the unanimous view of church tradition, but 
only “because at their time the opinion of Earth’s motion was totally 
buried and no one even talked about it, let alone wrote about it or 
maintained it.” Now the situation has changed, Galileo argued. “I then 
ask what one should do if necessary demonstrations showed the facts 


° Translation by Finocchiaro 1989, 67-9. For a clear account of the events sur- 
rounding Bellarmine’s letter to Foscarini and Galileo’s Letter to Christina, see Drake 
1957, 145-61. 

10 Finocchiaro 1989, 85. 
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of nature to be the opposite.” This would not falsify Scripture; “rather 
our view is that Scripture corresponds very well to truths demonstrated 
about nature.” Sometimes this might cause difficulties, “but this would 
occur because of our ignorance and not because there really are or can 
be insuperable difficulties in reconciling Scripture with demonstrated 
truths.” Our limited knowledge was really the root problem for Galileo, 
who believed that 


Solomon, Moses, and all other sacred writers knew perfectly the consti- 
tution of the world, as they also knew that God has no hands, no feet, 
and no experience of anger, forgetfulness, or regret; nor will we ever 
doubt this. '' 


As we shall see, modern geocentrists agree fully with the passage 
just quoted, while rejecting Galileo’s view of Earth’s motion and his 
hermeneutical strategy. And many other creationists seem to ignore 
Galileo’s point about the irrelevance of traditional interpretations, in 
cases when those interpretations were held before the discovery of 
scientific evidence contravening them. 

Before leaving the seventeenth century for the twentieth, we wish 
briefly to note that Bellarmine’s concerns about biblical authority were 
not at all idiosyncratic. It goes without saying that he spoke as the lead- 
ing Catholic theologian of his day, but some leading Protestants also 
had great difficulty accepting the new astronomy for similar reasons. 
An illustrative example would be Gijsbert Voet (1589-1676), a widely 
influential Calvinist theologian at Utrecht, about whom Professor 
Vermij has written.'? Voet addressed this in Thersites heautontimorumenos 
(1635), written in response to a tract by the Remonstrant pastor Jaco- 
bus Johannes Batelier (1593-1672) which argues that the Bible was not 
intended to teach about such matters as Earth’s motion. According to 
Vermij, Voet believed that 


Batelier’s view of the Bible is downright blasphemous. If the Bible is not 
fully trustworthy in every detail, there are only two possibilities: either 
the Holy Ghost cannot speak the truth, or He does not want to. Both 
possibilities are absurd. Whoever takes such liberties in exegesis will go 
from bad to worse. The argument that the Bible accommodates to the 
understanding of the ‘common man’ would imply that the Patriarchs, 
the Prophets and all the ancient people were too stupid to understand 


11 Finocchiaro 1989, 84 and 82-6. 
B Vermij 2008, 2002. 
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the Copernican system, even when dictated by the Holy Ghost Himself. 
And then, should one surmise that the Bible only directs itself to ignorant 
contemporaries, and not to intelligent followers of Copernicus in our 
own time? Voetius concludes: ‘It cannot be admitted that we undermine 
the certainty and divine authority of Scripture in order to support clever 
human conjectures, or what they call probable hypotheses, regarding 
celestial matters.’ 


As we are about to see, a modern author also born in the Netherlands 
has recently said exactly the same thing. 


MODERN GEOCENTRISM 


Geocentrism remained a scientifically viable position for roughly a 
century after Galileo’s Letter to Christina was written. When Robert Boyle 
(1627-1691) wrote a lengthy passage about celestial motion, probably 
around the time that Newton’s Principia was published in 1687, he still 
treated it as an unproved hypothesis. Nevertheless he noted that “the 
greater part by far of the modern Virtuosi, that are any thing versed in 
astronomy, favour the doctrine of Copernicus, as it is improved by the 
discoveries made by the help of the telescope,” and by the time those 
words were actually printed in 1744 the issue was pretty much settled 
among the learned, if not among the general population.’ Annual 
stellar parallax, the decisive observational evidence for Earth’s motion 
that Galileo and so many others had sought, was not actually seen until 
the 1830s, but by that time no professional astronomer remained to be 
convinced of Earth’s motion. 

Most Christians of the past two centuries have accepted heliocentrism 
without blinking an eye. Some leaders of the Lutheran Church Mis- 
souri Synod have however followed Luther himself in their opposition 
to Copernican cosmology. A contemporary example would be Walter 
Lang (1913-2004), a pastor from Idaho who founded the Bible-Science 
Association (BSA) in 1963 and edited the Bible-Science Newsletter for many 
years. ‘The BSA has had an ambivalent relationship with the Creation 
Research Society (CRS) because of the prominent role that geocentrism 


5 Vermij 2002, 249-50. 

14 Christian Virtuoso, I. In Hunter and Davis 1999-2000, xii, 438. At the time of 
Boyle’s death in 1691, this treatise consisted of a set of partially organized fragments, 
from which Henry Miles assembled the version published for the first time in 1744. 
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has played in the BSA. At BSA conferences in 1984 and 1985 in Ohio, 
significant attention was given to geocentrism. We will focus here on 
two of the speakers from the 1985 meeting: Gerardus Bouw (b. 1945), 
who organized the program, and Richard Elmendorf.” 

Gerardus Dingeman Bouw was born during the famine that devas- 
tated the Netherlands at the end of World War Two.'® Seven years 
later, his family moved first to Canada and then several years later 
to California and finally to Rochester, New York. While studying 
astrophysics at the University of Rochester, Bouw “became an athe- 
ist,” partly because “evolution and the Bible don’t agree, regardless of 
what theistic evolutionists may say.” In 1973 he completed a doctor- 
ate in astronomy from Case Western Reserve University (Cleveland) 
and moved to Monterey, California, in search of opportunities to do 
research. Shortly after this he read Robert Heinlein’s novel, Time Enough 
Jor Love (1973). Its frequent references to the Bible led Bouw “directly 
to the source itself.” He began to read the entire Bible, “searching for 
inconsistencies and any contradictions between an infinite God and the 
God of the Bible.” The only Bible he had was the Authorized Version 
(King James), an apparently providential fact, for in Bouw’s opinion 
this is “the only English Bible free of such contradictions. Any other 
version and I would have been left with no alternative but agnosticism.” 
He soon “clearly saw salvation by grace, and I was born again.” For 
a short while he toyed with theistic evolution, but after reading a tract 
by creationist Duane Gish called Have You Been Brainwashed? (1986), he 
joined the CRS. Early in 1976, he saw a reference to the geocentric 
ideas of Walter Van der Kamp (1913-1998) in the Creation Research 
Society Quarterly. A Canadian schoolteacher, Van der Kamp had started 
the Bulletin of the Tychonian Society in 1971 and had spoken about the 
Tychonian system at a conference organized by the BSA and Campus 


5 For short but comprehensive accounts of modern geocentrists, see Schadewald 
1981 and 2000, and Toumey 1994, 127-30. Dr. Toumey has kindly given us cop- 
ies of his notes on the 1985 BSA conference in Independence, Ohio. The late Mr. 
Schadewald attended the same conference. On the tenuous relationship between CRS 
and BSA, see Numbers 1992, 237-8. The internet provides a wealth of information 
on modern geocentrism, and we are not trying to write a full account of it here. As 
of 28 April 2005, sites advocating geocentrism include those owned by Bouw, Bane, 
Hall, and Haigh. 

'© Biographical information on Bouw is found at www.geocentricity.com, accessed 
2 May 2005. Quotations in this section are from this source. 
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Crusade for Christ, held at Seattle Pacific College in August 1975." 
Bouw contacted him for more information, set out to study the Bible 
himself, and within three weeks had concluded “that the Scriptures 
were ‘probably’ geocentric.” The following summer, he met James 
Nolen Hanson, a creationist professor of computer science at Cleveland 
State University who had invited Van der Kamp to speak at the Seattle 
conference.'® Hanson convinced Bouw that the King James Bible is “the 
inerrant preserved word of God in English, if not in the world,” and 
offered Bouw a temporary teaching position in his department. Three 
years later, in 1980, Bouw moved to Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea, 
Ohio), where he is now professor of computer science. In 1984, he 
succeeded Van der Kamp as editor of the Bulletin (sic) and changed its 
name in 1990 to The Biblical Astronomer. 

Bouw has written two books, With Every Wind of Doctrine (1984) and 
Geocentricity (1992), which Robert Schadewald accurately described as 
“the most sophisticated defenses of geocentricity ever published. ..”'® 
An abridged version of Geocentnicity, called A Geocentricity Primer, has been 
printed twice and distributed very widely, free of charge. Both editions 
were paid for by Gordon Bane, a farmer from Hugoton, Kansas, whose 
own book, The Geocentric Bible, is appended to the second edition. In 
August 2000, the first edition was mailed to 5,600 churches, missions, 
and Bible colleges affiliated with the Christian Churches (Independent) 
denomination. The second edition has apparently been sent in recent 
months to more than 132,000 churches, including tens of thousands 
of Roman Catholic and mainline Protestant churches. We are unable 
to gauge its impact at this point.” 

Several years ago, some interest in Bouw’s ideas was shown by a very 
conservative Calvinist organization called the Counsel of Chalcedon. 
This group is associated with elements of the Presbyterian Church 
in America who are sympathetic to the Christian reconstructionist 


17 Van der Kamp was the author of books such as De labore solis (1998) and Ein- 
stein— right or wrong? (1992). His article, “The Whys and Wherefores of Geocentrism,” 
(n.d.) relates events of the mid-1970s. 

8 Hanson has written two pamphlets, Nonlinear Programming, Simulation and Gambling 
Theory Applied to Blackjack (1974) and An Analysts of the Post-Flood Population Growth (1977); 
and The Bible and Geocentricity (2005). 

B Schadewald 2002, 358. 

2 Figures are given in the foreword to Bane’s book on p. 162 in the second edition. 
The pastor of a local Assembly of God church, from whom we first learned about this 
mailing, was inclined to disregard the contents of the books. 
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movement headed by the late philosopher Rousas John Rushdoony 
(1916-2001), a theonomist who sought to make American laws reflect 
Old ‘Testament practices, such as having the death penalty for sodomy. 
Rushdoony had been instrumental in getting the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Company to print The Genesis Flood, the book 
that effectively launched the modern creationist movement. In 1993, 
the magazine owned by the Counsel of Chalcedon, Contra Mundum, 
published Bouw’s article “What is Geocentricity?” along with an article 
opposed to geocentricity by James B. Jordan, but this episode does not 
seem to have had much influence. 

Bouw’s position on biblical hermeneutics is clearly presented in 
Geocentricity, and its many distinctives merit more attention than we can 
provide here. The fundamental issue, according to Bouw, is 


the inerrancy and preservation of scripture, especially in the light of the 
fickle pronouncements of science. At stake is the authority of the Bible 
in all realms, including the realm of science (ii).?! 


Bouw’s exposition of Joshua’s long day (Josh. 10:12-14) illustrates per- 
fectly this concern. In verse 12, Joshua prays to God, “Sun, stand thou 
still upon Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” For the sake 
of argument, here Bouw allows the possibility “that when Joshua spoke, 
he was simply ignorant of the rotation of the earth and thus accused 
the sun and moon of moving.” Although Joshua’s language assumed 
geocentricity, the Bible would not be wrong in this place, “since this 
is a direct quote,” merely reporting what Joshua actually said and not 
commenting on its literal truth. However, one could not take a similar 
approach in the next verse, which reads as follows: 


And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had avenged 
themselves upon their enemies. Is not this written in the book of Jasher? 
So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down 
about a whole day. 


According to Bouw, “the Bible says that God is its author through the 
Holy Ghost (2 Tim. 3:16),” and the speaker this time “is God himself. 
God cannot lie, so this point of view must be true (73-4).” As for the 
argument of Galileo and others that God sometimes speaks anthropo- 
centrically or phenomenologically, Bouw flatly rejects it: 


*! Parenthetical pages references are to Bouw’s 1992 book. 
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Phenomenological or anthropocentric: either the sun stood still or the 
earth stood still; either God inerrantly inspired the wording or He did 
not; either the Bible is trustworthy or it is not. There is no middle ground. 
There is no room for compromise. After all, both the anthropocentric 
theory of inspiration and the phenomenal-language theory are forms 
of accommodation where God is said to accommodate his wording to the 
understanding of the common man. Good though that may sound on 
the surface, accommodation still maintains that God goes along with the 
accepted story even though he really does not believe it (75). 


A further assumption underlying this point, in addition to the obvi- 
ous one about inerrancy, is Bouw’s belief that God “created Adam’s 
language as well as confounded the languages at Babel...” Given 
this, he wonders, “why did he not ‘naturally’ accommodate them to 
accept the ‘truth’ of heliocentrism?” After all, God gave us the ability 
to understand many other things—why not astronomy as well? Here, 
Bouw concludes, 


It would appear that the heliocentrists not only make God out to be a 
clumsy grammarian and sloppy in his typology, but he either cannot or 
will not even create a true language, a language which does not succumb 
to appearances over truth. God could have created and confounded the 
languages to accommodate the truth of heliocentrism, if truth it be. 


(102) 


Since for Bouw God did not employ accommodation in the Bible, we 
are left with a flat reading of scriptural texts on nature, even in pas- 
sages that are universally regarded as poetic. A nice example is Mal. 
4:2, “But unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of righteousness 
arise with healing in his wings; and ye shall go forth, and grow up as 
calves of the stall.” According to Bouw, here 


the Sun is said to do the rising, not the earth doing the turning toward the 
sun as modern astronomy would have it. This reflects Christ’s resurrec- 
tion from the tomb at sunrise Jerusalem time. And so it is that if the sun 
does not truly “rise” (that is, move), that the typology is destroyed in both 
Malachi 4:2 and Psalm 19:6. It makes the resurrection only “apparent” 
or “phenomenological.” The typology of the sun as moving fits perfectly 
with the biblical teaching that Christ came and will come again and that 
we do not go to him. In short, if the Bible speaks phenomenologically 
or figuratively when it says that the sun “arose,” then how can we, as 
believers, require that it presents a literal truth in reporting that the Son 
“arose”? To challenge the validity of the word “rise” in any part of 
scripture is to challenge its validity in all parts, most particularly in the 
resurrection (91-92). 
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Among creationists who are not geocentrists, we find similar concerns 
about the parallel interpretation of the creation “days” and God’s 
commandment to keep the sabbath: to challenge the validity of the 
word “day” in one place is to challenge its validity elsewhere, so it 
would seem. 

It follows then for Bouw that the “double revelation theory” that 
“God wrote two books, the Bible and the ‘book of nature’,” cannot 
be correct. Here he finds an inconsistency on the part of his fellow 
creationists, when they accept heliocentrism. Bouw claims that creation- 
ists John C. Whitcomb, Jr., and Donald DeYoung, “implicitly assume a 
‘pre-scientific world view’ to be the one adopted by the author of the 
Bible,” when it comes to interpreting passages about the Sun’s motion 
(112-114). When it comes to passages about the creation, however, 
Bouw finds that they reject this very principle, since they affirm that 
the biblical authors were simply God’s mouthpieces. It does appear to 
us that Bouw has a fair point. 

Bouw rejects the concordist model for at least two reasons. First, 
the concordist model requires the principle of accommodation, which 
undermines the authority of God’s words as recorded by humans. 
Not even John Calvin (1509-1564) escapes Bouw’s disapproval on this 
point. Calvin’s appeal to accommodation in his commentary on Gen- 
esis leads Bouw to conclude that, “if John Calvin were alive today, he 
would probably be a heliocentric theistic evolutionist (171).” Second, 
the concordist model subordinates the absolute authority of the Bible 
to mere human opinion. Science for Bouw is not only incapable of 
attaining truth, it is incapable even of trying to attain it. Instead of 
aiming at what Bouw calls “‘true’ theories,” science aims only at 


convenient theories, theories which fit into certain prevalent or pre- 
conceived notions, or ‘beautiful’ theories. Science is purely a matter of 
opinion. Belief in the scientific method is nothing more than a leap of 


faith (221). 


Bouw is thus the ultimate instrumentalist—except for the crucial point 
that the acceptance of the wrong instrument (namely, heliocentrism) 
can lead to immorality. 

Indeed, for Bouw heliocentrism represents what evolution does for 
other creationists: it is the root of all immorality. Noting that Luther, 
other reformers and even Jewish theologians “expressed a moral uneasi- 
ness about the decentralization of the earth,” Bouw goes on to consider 
the meaning of Isa. 66:1, “Thus saith the LORD, The heaven is my 
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throne, and the earth is my footstool: where is the house that ye build 
unto me? and where is the place of my rest?” He links these references 
to God’s “throne” and “footstool” with Ps. 89:14, “Justice and judg- 
ment are the habitation of thy throne: mercy and truth shall go before 
thy face,” and a similar passage in Ps. 97:2, concluding that absolute 
standards of justice, judgment, and righteousness are intimately con- 
nected with a stationary Earth (104-6). 

Not surprisingly, Bouw ends up endorsing the cosmology of the six- 
teenth-century Danish astronomer ‘Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), who put 
the planets in motion around the Sun while the Sun in turn orbited a 
stationary Earth. ‘Technically, he offers a “modified Tychonic model,” 
adjusted to have the stars centered on the Sun rather than on Earth, 
so that the stars partake of the Sun’s annual motion, thereby allowing 
for the aberration of starlight. In keeping with Brahe’s ghost, Bouw 
rejects Einstein’s special and general theories of relativity in favor of 
absolute space and time. His discussion of the standard evidence for 
those theories is too sophisticated and detailed to be explained here; 
overall it reminds us of similar efforts by heliocentric creationist Thomas 
Barnes (d. 2001).” Ultimately, he concludes, “We cannot know the 
truth of heliocentrism or geocentrism without going outside the uni- 
verse and looking back in.” Only God can do this, but “the narrow, 
materialistic nature of modern science will not admit of any theologi- 
cal or metaphysical ‘boundary conditions’,” and thus “the Copernican 
Revolution” has led to 


a state of decay that will continue until such a time as concomitant change 
in human nature will allow science to entertain the obvious geocentric 
alternatives without fear of the religious overtones: for most of today’s 
scientists are running scared of the Bible and the Bible’s God. (291) 


Brahe’s cosmology has been incorporated in a paper model by 
Richard Elmendorf, an engineer from Bairdford, Pennsylvania. His 
“Celestial Motion Illustrator,” first offered as a supplement to the Bul- 
letin of the Tychonian Society in March 1977 and now available on the 
internet, is said to be “equally applicable to geocentric, heliocentric or 
anywhere-centric universe, with relative astronomical motions as cur- 
rently understood.” A few years later, Elmendorf circulated a handbill 
challenge to heliocentrists, offering to pay “$1,000 in Cash to the first 


2 Barnes 1983. 
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person, group or organization to furnish documented scientific proof 
that the earth rotates on its axis daily and travels in orbit around the sun 
annually.” As with Bouw, Elmendorf notes that, in order to determine 
the real motion of Earth, one needs “a scientific ‘handle’ on absolute 
space.” “Although the controversy is widely believed to have been ‘all 
settled’ several hundred years ago by the discoveries of Galileo and 
others,” Elmendorf writes, “there is apparently no really valid scientific 
evidence available even today from which to draw a firm conclusion.” 
He goes on to list nineteen phenomena and experiments, stock examples 
cited in standard astronomical texts, that do not “furnish the required 
evidence,” since each one 


can be more or less ‘explained’ in terms of either a geocentric or a helio- 
centric model. For example, a Foucault pendulum shows that the earth is 
rotating, the inertial field of the ‘rest of the universe’ is rotating around 
it, or that some combination of motions is occurring. 


Likewise for stellar parallax, the aberration of starlight, the Coriolis 
effect, and many other phenomena. In the end, Elmendorf believes that 
it comes down to a choice between “arbitrary philosophical assumption 
or faith-accepted revelation,” and he wants it to be “acknowledged as 
such, and not misrepresented as if it were scientifically ‘all settled’.”* 
Elmendorf’s reward, later raised to $10,000, has never been claimed.”* 
The same can be said about another Elmendorf challenge, this one 
offering $5,000 “to the first person who can show that evolution is sci- 
entifically possible.” This offer is based on the common creationist claim 
that evolution violates the second law of thermodynamics.” 

Clearly, Elmendorf and Bouw both hold that the Bible is the only 
completely reliable source of information about the natural world, 
and that any science based on merely human knowledge is fallible by 
comparison. Creationists who accept heliocentrism believe the same 
thing about the Bible and science, yet they do allow more latitude of 
interpretation based on scientific knowledge when it comes to astronomy. 
Let us now see just what they say, and how they distinguish their view 
from that of the geocentrists. 


8 Quoting the second and third pages of the four-page handbill. 
** Richard Elmendorf to Edward Davis, 21 May 2008. 
3 Quoting the first page of the two-page handbill. 
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We begin with Donald DeYoung, who earned a doctorate in physics 
from Iowa State University. Since 1972 he has taught physical science 
at Grace College (Winona Lake, Indiana), where Whitcomb taught for 
many years; he also teaches at the Institute for Creation Research in 
San Diego. One of his eight books, Astronomy and the Bible, begins by 
discussing Earth’s location in space and mentions that some people today 
still hold the geocentric view, “although Scripture does not require it 
and observation clearly shows the earth’s movement (15).”° No further 
explanation is given anywhere in the book. He does discuss the stories 
of Joshua’s long day and the dial of Hezekiah, but only to defend their 
miraculous elements. Nowhere is there any discussion of other texts 
that were thrown up against Galileo. However, when he writes about 
Earth’s sphericity, DeYoung touches on one of the larger issues that 
concerns Bouw, namely the presence of phenomenological language 
in the Bible. Commenting on Rev. 7:1 (“And after these things I saw 
four angels standing on the four corners of the earth, holding the four 
winds of the earth, that the wind should not blow on the earth, nor 
on the sea, nor on any tree.”), he notes that we often speak the same 
way today, even though we realize that Earth moves rather than the 
Sun. “Bible writers use the ‘language of appearance,’ just as people 
always have, he adds (17).” This is followed by an implicit acceptance 
of accommodation: without the language of appearance, “the intended 
message would be awkward at best and probably not understood clearly. 
When the Bible touches on scientific subjects, it is entirely accurate.” 
A verse often cited by creationists to show that the Bible is scientifi- 
cally accurate, Job 26:7 (“He stretcheth out the north over the empty 
place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing.”), opens the same section 
in the book. DeYoung says that this text “explains that the earth is 
suspended in space, the obvious comparison being with the spherical 
sun and moon (16).” He does not explain how one justifies the use of 
a completely different hermeneutic in these two apparently poetic texts, 
and by omitting a detailed discussion of Earth’s motion this issue is 
unresolved. Commenting elsewhere on the mathematical tricks used by 
modern geocentrists to account for phenomena such as stellar parallax 
and the Coriolis effect, DeYoung says, “Such imaginative and unclear 


2° DeYoung 1989, pages noted parenthetically in this section. On Joshua and 
Hezekiah, see 52-54. 
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reasoning could be used to explain away almost anything!””” One does 
wonder whether the same thing might be said of creationist efforts to 
explain away evidence for an old Earth and universe. 

For a more interesting opinion we turn to Danny Reed Faulkner 
(b. 1954), a graduate of Bob Jones University with a doctorate in 
astronomy from Indiana University who is professor of astronomy 
and physics at the University of South Carolina-Lancaster. Faulkner 
has responded at length to Bouw, especially on technical and historical 
issues. His hermeneutical attitude is best summed up in his sensible 
warning against constructing a biblical teaching “solely or primarily 
on passages from the poetic books, though they can amplify concepts 
clearly taught elsewhere.” He is however silent on whether a text such 
as Job 26:7 can be used to support a round Earth, as it so often is in 
creationist writings. Faulkner expressly rejects any relevant parallel 
between the Galileo case and origins: “Many evolutionists claim that 
disbelief in evolution is like disbelief that the Earth goes round the 
Sun. The obvious flaw is that the latter is repeatable and observable 
while the former is not.”” Implicit in this statement is the premise that 
the historical sciences, including evolution, are less legitimate than the 
experimental sciences because they purport to explain unwitnessed 
and unrepeatable events. Since the Bible contains the testimony of 
the only witness (God), it must always take precedence over the merely 
hypothetical scenarios imagined by scientists. Creationists have stressed 
such a distinction for decades. They typically refer to creationism as 
“origins science,” in which the primary authority is given to Scripture, 
in contrast to “operation science,” in which the assured results of cur- 
rent observations and experiments are allowed to influence the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. This distinction underlies their rejection of the 
concordist model. More than forty years ago, Whitcomb rejected what 
he called “the double-revelation theory” precisely because it “fails to 
give due recognition to the tremendous limitations which inhibit the 
scientific method when applied to the study of origins.” In his view, it 
“overlooks the insuperable scientific problems which continue to plague 
all naturalistic and evolutionary theories concerning the origin of the 
material universe and of living things,” and it “underestimates God’s 
special revelation in Scripture.”?° 


27 DeYoung 1988, 12. 
2 Faulkner 2001. Bouw responded in his article, “Geocentricity.” 
2 Whitcomb 1964, 9 & 25, his italics. 
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The English creationist David J. Tyler, who teaches manufacturing 
systems and technology at Manchester Metropolitan University, has 
written perhaps the most substantive response to the hermeneutical 
issues raised by geocentrists. ® His study cites with approval the views 
of Calvin, Kepler, and Copernicus’s Lutheran friend Rheticus—but 
not Galileo, who “showed very little evidence of allegiance to the 
Scriptures” and thus “is not the best place to start when looking for 
an understanding of these issues.” ‘This is a very significant omission, 
reflecting ‘Tyler’s ambivalence about how accommodation is used by 
some interpreters. Tyler defines accommodation as the idea “that God 
has chosen to use words in Scripture which are an accommodation to 
the non-technical perspectives of the readers,” and he believes that 
“[t]he reality of our finiteness necessitates revelation being adapted to 
our condition.” He has no problem with exegetes who appeal to the 
“language of appearance,” which he sees as “a positive, uncompromis- 
ing approach to understanding the Scriptures.” His hesitation comes 
in with origins issues. Like Faulkner, ‘Tyler dissents from the view “that 
accommodation requires an acceptance of the theory of evolution....” 
The following differences are crucial, in his opinion: 


e In the Copernican situation, accommodation “relates to the appear- 
ances of things, which does not apply in the case of Darwinism.” 

e The Copernican situation has no implications for “issues of purpose, 
meaning, or design.” 

e Heliocentrism “does not touch on historical aspects of biblical rev- 
elation,” whereas evolution “requires a radical review of the history 
of origins.” 

e “Accommodation in the context of the Copernican revolution is not 
an accommodation to ‘primitive’ cosmological views.” Instead, the 
Copernican revolution “freed people’s minds from scholastic philoso- 
phy,” whereas “the Darwinian revolution had the practical effect of 
enslaving people’s minds to naturalism.” 


This analysis leads Tyler to conclude that, “Accommodation can be 
treated as a dangerous concept—because of its misuse by those who 
do not show a submissive spirit to the word of God.” He prefers to 
speak of the “language of appearances” instead. And, like Whitcomb, 


% Tyler 1996. Quotations are from an unpaginated copy provided by the author. 
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he sees “the main entry point for erroneous interpretations” as “ ‘the 
two-book approach’ to knowledge.” It has “done great harm in pro- 
moting compartmentalization of knowledge and making it appear that 
scientists can proceed with their work without reference to revealed 
truth.” It is presumably the handmaiden model that Tyler would 
endorse in its place. 

A similar perspective is offered by philosophers Paul Nelson (b. 1952) 
and John Mark Reynolds (b. 1963), both of whom are Fellows of The 
Discovery Institute, the Seattle think tank that promotes intelligent 
design. Nelson, whose doctoral dissertation at the University of Chi- 
cago examined the biological theory of common descent, was editor of 
the journal Origins © Design (which ceased publication in spring 2000); 
Reynolds directs the Torrey Honors Institute at Biola University, near 
Los Angeles. In their opinion, the concordist model “fails to take into 
account a distinction between observations and the conclusions based on 
observations.” They see this attitude as “overly simplistic and too trusting 
of whatever scientists happen to accept.” In most cases, they believe, 
“the facts of science are interpretations” that should not be given 
authority over the literal sense of biblical texts. Like Bellarmine, they 
believe that only those “brute facts” that “are very certain descriptions 
about the cosmos” should carry this much hermeneutical weight. An 
example is found in Matt. 13:32, where Jesus describes the mustard 
seed as “the least of all seeds.” Since we now know that some seeds are 
smaller, Nelson and Reynolds allow that in this case “Scripture must 
be reinterpreted if it is to remain ‘true’.” If the evidence falls short of 
certainty, however, they are prepared to stick with the literal sense of 
the text. They believe that Galileo’s opponents were correct to maintain 
their position right up to the point where it became “mathematically 
and observationally ‘hopeless’,” at which point the church was correct 
to abandon it. Geology provides a pertinent example. They admit that 
the evidence does not presently favor a young-Earth model—a rare 
admission for creationists—but they still believe their view because they 
give greater weight to upholding “a very natural biblical account.” ‘They 
realize that this is an untenable position over the long term, but they 
hope that future discoveries will vindicate the young-Earth model.” 


3! Nelson and Reynolds 1999, 69-73 (emphasis theirs). 
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For our final example, we turn to a recent book by Terry Mortenson, 
The Great Turning Point (2004). Mortenson became a Christian while 
studying mathematics at the University of Minnesota and served for 
more than twenty years in the United States and Eastern Europe as a 
campus minister for Campus Crusade for Christ. He then earned an 
M.Div. from Trinity Evangelical Divinity School (Deerfield, IL) and a 
Ph.D. in the history of science from Coventry University in collabora- 
tion with Wycliffe Hall, an evangelical theological school that is now 
a Permanent Private Hall of the University of Oxford. In the book 
based on his dissertation,” Mortenson examines the so-called ‘scriptural 
geologists’ of the early nineteenth century, people like Granville Penn, 
George Bugg, Andrew Ure and others who 


held to the dominant Christian view within church history up to their 
own time, namely, that Moses wrote Genesis 1—11 (along with the rest 
of Genesis) under divine inspiration and that these chapters ought to be 
interpreted literally as a reliable, fully historical account. (12) 


There is much of interest in Mortenson’s book, especially since he is 
trained as an historian of science, but since we have limited space we 
will focus on his treatment of Galileo. 

Like Tyler and many other creationists, Mortenson believes that the 
Galileo incident has been badly misused, to provide support for those 
who want science and religion to remain separate. He stresses the fol- 
lowing passage from Galileo: 


Nothing physical which sense experience sets before our eyes, or which 
necessary demonstrations prove to us, ought to be called in question (much 
less condemned) upon the testimony of biblical passages which may have 
some different meaning beneath their words. (20-21) 


His own approach is precisely the opposite to that Galileo advocated 
with his two-book model. “The Bible is the propositional verbal revela- 
tion of God,” he has told us, 


but the creation is the more-difficult-to-interpret, non-verbal revelation 
about God. Therefore, it is methodologically mistaken to use fallen men’s 
interpretations of the cursed creation to reinterpret God’s plain inerrant 
Word to make it fit sinful men’s fallible theories about the unobserved 
past.” 


32 Mortenson 2004, cited with parenthetical page references. Biographical informa- 
tion is found on the back cover and in the acknowledgments. 
3 Terry Mortenson to Edward Davis, 6 June 2005, quoted with permission. 
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Mortenson notes quite correctly that opponents to scriptural geology 
often enlisted Galileo on their behalf: In his opinion, they have gone too 
far. Galileo’s situation “was focused exclusively on the present structure 
and operation of the universe, rather than on how it came into being 
and attained its present arrangement.” Mortenson argues that Galileo 
himself believed in a literal hermeneutic for the historical stories of 
Josh. 10 and Genesis 1, while at the same time endorsing a non-literal 
hermeneutic for astronomical texts about how things actually appear 
to be now. Thus he calls attention to the “distinction between what are 
sometimes called ‘operation science’ and ‘historical science’ (21).” In his 
opinion, the scriptural geologists stressed that “scientific explanations 
about the origin and history of the earth” had to be differentiated from 
“scientific explanations about the present state and operation of the 
creation...” (228-9) He notes how a similar distinction has been made 
by Martin J.S. Rudwick, Stephen Jay Gould, and others writing on the 
history of geology.** The “most thorough discussion of this distinction,” 
Mortenson says (229-30), came from William Whewell (1794-1866), 
who “coined the term ‘palaetiology’ [to label the] branch of science 
[that] attempts to identify the causes of past historical events whose 
effects we observe in the present, or, [quoting Whewell] ‘to trace back 
the history and discover the origin of the present state of things.’”* 

Clearly, the scriptural geologists are in Mortenson’s hands the raw 
material from which he can make rhetorical points about young-Earth 
creationism today. Indeed, 


It will be obvious to anyone who is familiar with the literature of this 
contemporary movement that their interpretations of the geological and 
biblical records regarding creation, the Flood, and the age of the earth 
are essentially identical on the main points (though much expanded in 
detail) with those of the scriptural geologists (236-7). 


3t Rudwick remarked that geology “was the first science to be concerned with the 
reconstruction of the past development of the natural world, rather than the description 
and analysis of its present condition.... The processes that shaped the world in the 
past were beyond either experiment or simple observation” (quoting Rudwick 1962, 
82). Gould 1984 wrote about this and the late Ernst Mayr wrote about this often, 
most recently in Mayr 2004. 

3 Whewell used this term first in 1837 iii, 481, where it refers to efforts “to describe 
those speculations which thus refer to actual past events, but attempt to explain them by 
laws of operation.” Mortenson quotes a parallel passage in Whewell 1840, 11, 109. 
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This brings us to one of Mortenson’s core tenets: scriptural geology 
arose in direct response to “anti-biblical philosophies of the Enlight- 
enment” that were undermining the Bible, promoting the view that 
the Bible had a merely human origin. Therefore, the Bible could be 
historically inaccurate or could use myth to express religious truth, like 
other ancient writings (234). In this context, the scriptural geologists 
feared that reinterpreting the Bible to accommodate an old Earth 
would have disastrous consequences for both the church and the nation. 
“Tt is intriguing,” Mortenson adds, “to see history repeat itself.” (236) 
However, he finds hope for a brighter future for modern creationism 
than for the scriptural geologists, who disappeared after about 1840. 
While the scriptural geologists faded from sight, creationism grows ever 
stronger throughout the world, with its own research journals, a global 
magazine, and numerous other publications and videos in diverse lan- 
guages. Noting the appearance of “the ‘intelligent design’ movement, 
and the debate about evolution in many countries,” Mortenson con- 
cludes that opposition to modern natural history is likely to “intensify 
in the years ahead.” (237) 

From Mortenson’s book and other creationist writings, we can see 
just why and how creationists keep Galileo out of the garden of Eden. 
Although most creationists accept Galileo’s claims about the presence 
of phenomenal language in Scripture, they are reluctant to accept 
his version of accommodation and they reject the larger conceptual 
framework upon which Galileo grounded his hermeneutical claims. 
Above all, they completely reverse Galileo’s overall attitude: the book 
of nature must never take precedence over the book of Scripture, when 
it comes to understanding the origin of things. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


A POST-WORLD WAR II RESPONSE TO KARL BARTH 

AND RUDOLF BULTMANN: BIBLICAL HERMENEUTICS 

AND MODERN SCIENCE IN THE ‘DUTCH REFORMED 
CHURCH’ IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Henri Wijnandus de Knijff 


INTRODUCTION 


In order to describe developments in the discussion of modern science 
and the interpretation of the Bible in the Dutch Reformed Church 
(Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk) in the last century, I will discuss a publication 
of this church from 1965/67: Geloof en Natuurwetenschap (Faith and Natural 
Science). Until 1945, the Dutch Reformed Church had paid very little 
attention to the problem of religion and science and its consequences 
for theology.’ This publication was intended as a new start to encour- 
age attention to and discussion of the problem. 

The Dutch Reformed Church is the creation of the Reformation 
in the Netherlands and has generally been considered the national 
church. Education in theology and for the ministry was entrusted to 
state universities, so the Church was fully cognizant with the develop- 
ment of scholarly research about the Bible.’ This educational system 
was different from that of the Gereformeerde church, which educated its 


' Dippel and de Jong 1965, 1967. The publication was prepared by a study group 
appointed by the Theological Commission of the Dutch Reformed Church. Owing to 
the long duration of the activities of this group, it is unclear who had final responsibility 
for the publication: whether it was the synod, the theological commission, or the study 
group. I will here call the publication a ‘report,’ both because of the original synodal 
assignment and because it generally was considered as such. 

? This was not the case before 1900. For the period between the World Wars, see 
in particular the physicist, theologian, and pedagogue Kohnstamm 1926-31. 

3 The so-called ‘duplex ordo’ implied a contractual cooperation of university and 
church which existed from 1876 until 2007. In it, the academic education of pastors 
was offered by the state universities and was followed by a short training period in a 
church seminary. 
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pastors at ecclesiastical institutions.* This church, founded in 1886 under 
the leadership of Abraham Kuyper as a protest against liberal influence 
in the Dutch Reformed Church, was for many years a bulwark of the 
literal interpretation of the Bible.” 

The report of the Dutch Reformed Church of 1965/67 has to be 
considered in connection with the renewal which took place in the 
Netherlands after World War II. One part of this was the new church 
order of 1951, which can be characterized as setting out a new vision 
of the missionary task of the church in a modern secularizing society.® 
The church put this task at the center of its thinking and work, by 
appointing commissions which were responsible for reporting on differ- 
ent aspects of church life and society such as education, pastoral care, 
politics, publicity, and broadcasting, ecumenical cooperation, etc. To 


* To understand the historical setting of our report it is necessary to pay attention to 
the vertical pluralism of Dutch society until the 1970s in which the different sociologi- 
cal groups (also known as blocks, or ‘pillars,’ from the literal translation of the Dutch 
term used to describe them, ‘zuil’) were ideologically, politically, and institutionally 
separated. For instance, theological education in the Gereformeerde church was entrusted 
to the (neo-Calvinist) Free University in Amsterdam and the Theological Academy in 
Kampen, and in the Hervormde (Dutch Reformed) church to the state universities of 
Amsterdam, Groningen, Leiden, and Utrecht. Consequently, the theological develop- 
ments in the Hervormde and the Gereformeerde church differed greatly. In the context of 
our problem this difference became apparent at the Free University. Scholars there 
showed a considerable interest in the philosophy of the sciences, particularly in the 
so-called Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee of Herman Dooyeweerd and Dirk Hendrik Theo- 
door Vollenhoven, of which Dutch Reformed scholars, by contrast, took hardly any 
notice. But this concern did not have much importance for our problem because of 
the strongly conservative conception of biblical interpretation at the Free University. 
A totally different situation existed in the Dutch Reformed scholarly tradition where 
historical-critical scholarship had always played an important role but where, on the 
other hand, interest in scientific-philosophical problems remained minimal. ‘Thus the 
significance of the report Geloof en natuurwetenschap became clear in the Dutch Reformed 
context on which I focus in this article. 

> Thus in the same country and within the same Calvinist tradition sharply 
antagonistic developments took place. There was, however, some cooperation between 
the orthodox side of the Dutch Reformed Church and the Gereformeerde Church, 
particularly in the production of biblical commentaries. But in their theological views 
the two churches were radically divided from one another. (One clear example being 
the different reactions to the theology of Karl Barth.) Harinck 2008 and Visser 2008 
clearly show how different the theological and exegetical developments were on both 
sides. Many things changed in the second half of the twentieth century. Both churches 
united as the Protestantse Kerk in Nederland in 2004, after forty years of intensive discus- 
sions. For the history and the end of the Gereformeerd exegetical tradition, see in addi- 
tion Vos 1999. 

° After many years of preparatory discussions, the church order of 1951 put an end 
to the old order of 1816, which was believed to be hindering the church in its confes- 
sional task. This established the church in the position of a national religious society. 
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promote this vision and to generate new insights, the governing synod 
of the church published a series of studies in different fields.’ One of 
them was Geloof en natuurwetenschap. In 1951 a commission was charged 
by the synod with the task of clarifying the problem of science and 
faith. A long period of discussion between the theologians and scientists 
appointed to the commission was needed before publication became 
possible—about fifteen years! In its introduction, the report tells the 
reader how difficult it had been to reach mutual understanding and 
to find a common language. Nevertheless, the result was impressive: a 
range of articles about hermeneutics and biblical interpretation, about 
epistemological problems and the role of different sciences in their rela- 
tion to theology was presented. They proposed new ways of reading the 
Bible which integrated the contributions of modern biblical research. 
The ideas of Karl Barth and Rudolf Bultmann played a large role in 
these expositions. This was also the case in the theological discussions 
in the Netherlands in the midst of the twentieth century. So we will 
start our exposition with these theologians. 


KARL BARTH AND RUDOLF BULTMANN IN HOLLAND 


Karl Barth greatly influenced the situation in both church and theol- 
ogy in Holland around 1950, and, although Bultmann himself did not 
have many followers, his theology was broadly discussed, especially 
as a result of his publications on ‘demythologizing.’ In giving a short 
overview, first, of Barth’s significance and, then, that of Bultmann, I 
will pay special attention to the conception of the relation between 
biblical text and historical-critical exegesis and the relation between 
faith and science in the thought of the two theologians. 

The theology of Karl Barth is known as a theology of the Word of 
God, as it is revealed in the Scriptures. This focus on biblical revela- 
tion as the exclusive source of the knowledge of God is intended to 
deny human autonomy both as represented by the epistemology of the 
Enlightenment and as embodied in the theological idealism of the nine- 
teenth century. Each of these philosophical traditions took the human 
mind as its starting point: the first in a rationalist way, the second in 
the sense of the religious development of the human person. 


7 E.g., on war and peace, marriage and sexuality, Roman Catholicism, political 
responsibility, communism. 
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Barth chose the opposite direction. He developed his theological 
insights strictly on the basis of God’s revelation as it became clear in 
the Bible (which had not to be considered as a literal report of divine 
statements). He rejected every form of apologetics as an endeavor 
to harmonize philosophical and scientific thought with theological 
insights. Thus, he denied that theology could represent a philosophi- 
cal and metaphysical ontology. He categorically described revelation as 
acting and not as (static) being (Gottes Sein in der Taù.” God’s acting has 
its foundation in Jesus Christ as the decisive content of Old and New 
Testament. Theology is Christology, and Christology is the doctrine 
of God acting through Jesus Christ. In this way Barth emphasised the 
personal aspects in his conception of God: God as a person in relation 
to man. This relation is constituted by his Word. 

Barth’s Christocentric approach led to a radical rejection of natural 
theology in every form because it implied that humanity might come 
to know God independently of his revelation. Natural theology derives 
its insights from the inborn capacities of the human mind, either in a 
more rational or in a more religious way. So—in Barth’s opinion—in 
theology no legitimate knowledge can be derived from philosophy in 
general or science in particular. Many interpreters, particularly in the 
Anglo-Saxon world, have considered Barth’s theology to be a revival 
of traditional orthodoxy (even an exaggeration of it, because of this 
rejection of natural theological knowledge) but this is rather short- 
sighted.’ Barth’s intention is to give a theologically elaborated answer 
to the Enlightenment and to lay a solid foundation for human freedom. 
Nor is he afraid of making use of natural and philosophical insights, 
instead he measures all of them by the basic principle of all theologi- 
cal knowledge, Jesus Christ. His thinking is a search for a universal 
principle of human freedom that might overcome its shortcomings (in 
the sense of unlimited autonomy), as it aims for a universal concept 
of humanity. 

This combination of classic and modern motives (the one stress- 
ing revelation and the Word of God, the other human freedom and 
historical critical research) is made clear in Barth’s view of the biblical 


8 Barth 1940, 288-305 (section 28/1). 

° This point is stressed by Torrance 1970. Barth considered autonomous natural 
knowledge of God illegitimate, but he did not reject it if it could be rooted in biblical 
revelation. It would otherwise be extremely remarkable that Barth wrote four volumes 
(nearly 2700 pages!) on the doctrine of creation. 
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text. Barth considers the Bible to be the source of all valid theologi- 
cal knowledge. But that does not mean that he agrees with a literal 
interpretation of the written word—that would deny his position that 
revelation cannot be considered an ontological statement, but must be 
treated as a message of the personally acting God. The Bible has to be 
seen as a specific way of speaking from person to person. It is a spoken 
narrative presenting historical facts in its own way, and it constitutes its 
own ‘discourse’ which is different from the simple reporting of historical 
facts. So Barth tries to incorporate the achievements of historical-critical 
Bible research, while holding on to the central theological perspective 
of the revelation in Jesus Christ. 

Barth’s conception of the biblical text as a document of the history 
of God and man can be demonstrated in his exegetical exposition of 
the doctrine of creation as it is treated in Die Kirchliche Dogmatik.'° It is 
remarkable that the greater part of this volume consists of an elabo- 
rate exegetical treatment of the text of Gen. 1-3. In Barth’s opinion 
we deal with these texts as the Word of God by considering them 
as Geschichte—not as objective history or as a sequence of scientific 
‘facts’. They are theological sagas which have nothing to do with the 
world picture of science, either ancient or modern. Bible and science 
deal with the same world but they use totally different languages with 
different content. 

Here the question arises: how does Barth evade the resulting impli- 
cation of a double truth? In his opinion, there are different areas of 
human knowledge. The sciences analyze these different fields of reality 
and they have to be treated as being limited within their borders. They 
are functionally bound to the phenomenal reality of their ontological 
field and must take care not to draw conclusions beyond their borders 
and so become ideological. If they acknowledge their limitations, no 
conflict can arise between science and faith. In the preface of his treat- 
ment of the doctrine of creation, Barth asserts that for a sound doctrine 
of creation, no scientific or philosophical insights are needed." 


10 Barth 1945, 103-377 (section 41). 

" Tn modern German theological and philosophical language, Historie means the 
objective sequence of facts, Geschichte its interpretative human image. 

2 Barth 1945. Vorwort: “...es (wurde) mir klar. dass es hinsichtlich dessen, was 
die heilige Schrift und die christliche Kirche unter Gottes Schöpfungswerk versteht, 
schlechterdings keine naturwissenschaftlichen Fragen, Einwände oder auch Hilfsstel- 
lungen geben kann.” 
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Natural science can play a role in confronting theological insights in 
different phenomenal realities, but it is a secondary one. There is no 
a priori encounter between faith and science. This way of thinking is not 
an attempt to defend a double truth, because theological and scientific 
reality can be considered as supplementing one another. The language 
and the concepts of theology are principally different from those of 
the sciences although they speak about the same world. 

Barth’s dichotomy remains, sixty years later, an important and 
valuable contribution to the problem of scriptural interpretation. But 
it seems too optimistic to expect that the truth claims of science will 
respect borders. It is often impossible to avoid drawing ideological or 
ontological conclusions from the sciences. 

Barth’s interpretation of biblical texts became very popular in Hol- 
land. For some decades, his writings strongly influenced preaching in 
the Dutch Reformed Church, both in orthodox and in liberal parishes: 
such sermons concentrated almost exclusively on the biblical text and its 
message of salvation. This period was characterized by an emphasis on 
the believer having to make a decision for or against Jesus Christ, mak- 
ing the right or wrong choice, confessing the Gospel truly—these were 
the questions in the period before and during World War II. However, 
after the war, a confessional “no” or “yes” did not suffice to tackle the 
problems, which such preaching had neglected for years, concerning 
faith and society in a broader sense. One of these was the increasing 
role of science. The Dutch Reformed synod saw the necessity of rais- 
ing this matter but it is striking that the resulting commission required 
fifteen years of discussion before reaching a point where a publication 
became possible. 

The theology of Rudolf Bultmann was more open to the questions 
of ‘science and theology’ than the thinking of Karl Barth, Despite this 
difference in degree, the dichotomy between the two in Bultmann’s 
thought is great and sharp. This becomes particularly clear in his 
widely known development of the concept of demythologizing (Ent- 
mythologisterung).'* 

Bultmann combined the tradition of historical scholarship with an 
acceptance of Barth’s strict and critical conception of revelation. But 
he was also the most radical New Testament scholar of the period 
immediately before and after the Second World War, who consistently 


B See Bultmann 1951. 
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analyzed the gospels as works of interpretation by the first Christian 
communities, setting out the opinion that they cannot be a report of the 
life and sayings of the historical Jesus. Nevertheless Bultmann consid- 
ered Jesus Christ the decisive revelation of God’s purpose for mankind. 
He particularly sought the foundation of this assumption in the gospel 
of John and the epistles of Paul which he interpreted in an anthro- 
pocentric way. Understanding of the message of the Gospel became 
understanding of one’s own redeemed self. This so-called existential 
interpretation aimed at the role of the self as far as it might be affected 
by the message of the Word of God. For Bultmann, God cannot be 
objectified; one can only speak about God out of one’s own subjective 
experience. God is the presupposition of our believing and acting, he 
is, so to say, always behind us, never in front of us. This overpowering 
experience turns the historical past of which the texts speak, into the 
present, as an experience of eternity. Every interpretation that sticks 
to the historical context remains a reproduction of antiquity, but the 
experience of the speaking God gives man a new life in the present. My 
life as such is self-centered, it is a life without hope and without love; 
but in Christ this life is renewed and turns into a life with God. In line 
with Paul’s emphasis on justification, Bultmann sees in this experience 
the content of biblical salvation.'* 

The elimination of the historical culminates in Bultmann’s theory 
of demythologizing. A central point here is the interpretation of the 
resurrection. Bultmann characterizes the report of the resurrection of 
Christ as an objectification, when it is taken as an objective reality in 
the sense of scientific objectivity. To Bultmann, to speak of the literal, 
historical return of Jesus must be an example of the use of mythical 
language because such a return to life is impossible. For him, it was 
beyond doubt that the mythically expressed resurrection of Christ aimed 
at the universal redemption of mankind. Yet it could only become real 
as the personal experience of an individual’s salvation. So, for Bultmann, 
the New Testament speaks about redemption in the language of myth; 
myth is the method by which the content of the message is expressed. 
This expression is part of the mythical frame of the entire history of 
salvation as it is formulated in the Twelve Articles of the Creed. Here 
the preexistent Son of God leaves heaven, descends to Earth to redeem 
mankind by his death on the cross, thereafter descends into Sheol and 


14 Tn addition to Bultmann 1951, cf. Bultmann 1961, 26-37, 85-113, 188-213. 
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rises on the third day in a reshaped body, after which he returns to 
heaven, where he is placed at the right hand of the almighty Father. So 
the biblical world picture with its three layers of reality—world above, 
Earth, underworld—makes the expression of the redemption of man 
possible. But it is mythological because it presents a false world picture 
as objective fact. As myth the false world picture was in its own time a 
pictorial frame and no more than that. It is mythological and as such it 
provides the legitimate possibility of expressing the absolute significance 
of the person of Jesus Christ. Although it reports our redemption, it 
does so only in the language of antiquity. 

It would not be correct to conclude that Bultmann eliminated myth 
from the biblical text. In fact, Bultmann does not mean to eliminate 
myth but rather to interpret it for modern man. There is no other 
way to save the true content of the message of the New Testament 
except to abandon the picture of a historical sequence on the stage of 
a mythologically formulated universe. This is indeed the most radical 
consequence of the existential interpretation of the Scriptures. Since 
the work of salvation cannot be objectified, biblical history becomes 
the expression of my experience of salvation and so its external image 
must be abandoned. This is in no way meant as subjectivism; for Bult- 
mann, the gospel, as it is understood in subjective experience, is not a 
private discovery of the human mind, but the discovery of the Word 
of God, of the message which has to be proclaimed and which has 
not arisen in any human heart. It is God’s eternal Word that becomes 
real in present experience: it brings a new life of hope and love and 
this is God’s work alone. 

Here the hermeneutical presuppositions of Bultmann’s stance become 
clear. Bultmann stresses the role of the so-called hermeneutic circle by 
which readers of (in this case) ancient texts can only understand what 
they are in fact seeking from the beginning. ‘Texts can only respond to 
their readers if they are rooted in their readers’ own existence (Vorver- 
stdndnis). So no external reality (world picture, history) is essential for 
understanding the text. It is evident that in this way all scientific and 
historical statements must (in their own sense) be eliminated from the 
proper content of the biblical message. In this manner, Bultmann’s 
hermeneutic demonstrates a perfect parallel to the dichotomy of 
nature and existence: the biblical message can only be understood as 
an inward call and consequently it has no reference to external facts. 
Thus a strict so-called two-world scheme (existence as being separated 
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from nature) was the underlying presupposition of Bultmann’s method 
of biblical interpretation. 

For the history of the European mind as far as it had been shaped 
by science and historical research, the radical position of Bultmann 
marked the end of an era. From the beginning of Western thought 
and faith there always has been a strong connection between faith and 
world picture, between theology and physical reality (‘philosophy’). The 
conflict of the new philosophy with (scholastic) Aristotelianism showed 
a long history of disintegration of this synthesis—a history in which 
apparent scientific progress freed human knowledge from pre-scientific. 
religious presuppositions concerning astronomy, physics, geology, and 
so on. In the nineteenth century, this secularizing process became a 
further impulse for historical research, not the least in biblical theol- 
ogy. German scholars especially came to the conclusion that biblical 
history is a theological construction. Attempts to derive more general 
theological conclusions from a religious history of mankind were not 
very successful, however, and they came to a dead end. Here Bultmann 
drew the conclusion that Christian faith could not possibly be built on 
cosmological or historical grounds, but only on existential points of 
departure. No longer could astronomy, geology, or history affect biblical 
faith, which was defined as the faith of the individual’s strictly personal 
and existential determination as a child of God. Belief thus became 
unobservable (unanschaulich) and incontestable by science and history. 
This total dichotomy marked the end of a long period of synthesizing 
religious faith and secular knowledge in Christianity. 

In Germany, Bultmann made a deep impression—for some decades 
after World War II his theology was the main issue of theological 
discussion. In Holland, his theology was well-known but it produced 
much opposition.” The way in which Bultmann stressed the kerygmatic 
character of the gospel confirmed the popular Barthian position. But in 
contrast to his own assertions, Bultmann’s proposal radically to elimi- 
nate the mythical components of the biblical message was generally 
rejected. Dutch Reformed theologians were opposed to Bultmann’s view 
of miracles (especially with regard to the resurrection of Christ). They 
were unable either to cope with his conception of the Old Testament as 


5 For a characteristic Dutch reaction to Bultmann see de Jong 1958 and Sevenster 
1969 
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a history of existential failure in respect of the law or to engage with his 
radical analysis of the Gospels. ‘Their theological concern was tradition- 
ally determined by their interest in the history of God’s deeds (revela- 
tion history) or, for another (more modern) tendency, by a preference 
for a narrative (structuralist) form of interpretation. Dutch Reformed 
theologians generally rejected Bultmann’s hermeneutics as subjectivism. 
In general, they were aware of the consequences of Bultmann’s argu- 
ments concerning historical relativism, but they did not wish to replace 
their view of history with a theology of existential decision. 

As a consequence of these preferences, the encounter between faith 
and science remained a limited one for many years. The Barthian 
option prevailed: that is, that faith and science do not interfere with 
each other; that they are responsible for their own territory and speak 
their own language; each of them has to be considered as a class of its 
own. So it is understandable that things remained unchanged for many 
years and that the report of 1965/67 was welcomed as a new start. Its 
authors were not willing to put up with the dominant lack of scientific 
interest either in church or in theology, so they sought their own way 
between Barth and Bultmann. We will see how they tried to do so. 


THe SYNODAL REPORT: THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
J.M. pr Jone AND CJ. DIPPEL 


The publication of the report Geloof en Natuurwetenschap was a defining 
point in the discussion of science and faith in Holland. It summarized 
the new ways of interpreting the Bible that had developed in the pre- 
ceding decades of theological research. It stressed the necessity of an 
encounter between science and faith that had been neglected for too 
long; it characterized the silence on this subject and the poor state of 
education of church members as being dangerous; and it tried to find 
a new method for reading the Bible. 

This exposition of the report can be focussed on the contribution of 
de Jong, because he was the author of the biblical and hermeneutical 
sections of the publication.'® J.M. de Jong (1911-1968) belonged to the 
liberal wing of the Dutch Reformed Church; he was a minister of this 
church in several parishes and, from 1955 until his death, one of the 


'© de Jong 1965 and 1967. 
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directors of its theological seminary in Doorn. He strongly supported 
the parish building movement, that, during and after World War II, 
tried to overcome the antagonism between the liberal and orthodox 
church parties. Together with the chemist, C,J. Dippel, he was the 
driving force behind the report. The editorial preface” describes the 
persistent difficulties that dogged the commission before publication 
of the results of its deliberations became possible. Remarkably, these 
difficulties were attributed primarily to the fact that most members of 
the commission (especially the scientists) initially saw no problem at all. 
But when theologians and scientists began to understand each other, 
there were so many differences of opinion that it took a long time to 
clarify positions. After a couple of years, papers had been written, but 
no scheme for a coherent publication could be agreed upon. De Jong 
and Dippel then proposed publishing some of the papers by offering to 
take personal responsibility as editors. ‘The final publication contained 
three articles by de Jong and six rather elaborate contributions by Dip- 
pel. The publication was welcomed in several periodicals in the terms 
that its authors intended, as a first endeavor to clarify the situation and 
to start a discussion of the problems of science and faith in the context 
of church and theology in the contemporary Netherlands." 

In his first article, Biblical Belief in the Creation (Bijbels scheppingsgeloof ), 
de Jong gives an elaborate exposition and interpretation of Gen. 1-3 
along the lines of Barth; in the second, Hermeneutical Evaluation (Reken- 
schap), he draws hermeneutical conclusions for biblical interpretation in 
general; in the third, The Resurrection of Christ (De opstanding van Christus), 
he discusses Bultmann’s interpretation of New Testament texts, par- 
ticularly those on the resurrection. De Jong considers the antagonism 
between a literal (“fundamentalist”) and a more spiritual (“pneumatic”) 
interpretation of Genesis to be antiquated, notwithstanding the fact 
that many churches and church members stuck to a literal interpreta- 
tion and a prescientific way of thinking. The author acknowledges a 
legitimate intention in biblical literalism, not because of an emphasis 
on textual inerrancy, but as a result of an intention to use scientific 
insights to support faith. ° 


1 Dippel and de Jong 1965, xi-xiii. 
B The report contains a series of thirteen chapters by seven authors. 
19 Dippel and de Jong 1965, 28. 
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De Jong shares Barth’s basic principle of Christological concentration. 
He, too, considers the creation as the initial, preparatory, and external 
presupposition of the final, fulfilling act of salvation through Christ.”° 
In his quality as creator, God, for de Jong, can only be known through 
Jesus Christ. So, a doctrine of creation independent of christology 1s 
not viable. De Jong clearly rejects the claims of natural theology. But 
he departs from Barth’s basic principle by also rejecting what is in his 
opinion the implied tendency to underestimate the importance of the 
creation in its own theological significance.*! This aspect must not be 
weakened, de Jong argues, but on the contrary its significance must be 
brought out. The Bible speaks abundantly—not only in Genesis— about 
the creation: creation is praised in a hymnal way in the Psalms, in Old 
Testament wisdom texts, and in Deutero-Isaiah which sees the power 
of the Creator at work in his historical deeds, intervening in human 
affairs.” So one has to pay attention not only to God as the redeemer 
but also to God as the creator. Distinguishing redemption as the internal 
content of the creation from creation as its external presupposition is 
necessary and useful, but this should not lead to a dualism between 
two mutually exclusive approaches. 

De Jong’s strong criticism of Bultmann is in keeping with this 
acknowledgement of the theological significance of the creation in 
its own right.” For Bultmann, creation in its phenomenal aspects 
is silent—it has nothing to do with the existential decision of faith. 
What characterizes Bultmann according to de Jong, is that he takes 
the Cartesian dualism of nature and mind for granted and no longer 
tries to interpret nature and history in the context of the creation and 
the history of redemption. In de Jong’s opinion, Bultmann’s dualism 
of creation and redemption, nature and faith, reaches almost meta- 
physical proportions. De Jong opposes this dualism as a prefabricated 
philosophical scheme dictated by a rationalistic interpretation of physical 
reality. In his eyes such a division between creation and belief has no 
foundation in the Bible. 

De Jong shares Bultmann’s emphasis on hermeneutics. To him it 
is evident that the hermeneutical point of view is fundamental in the 


2 Dippel and de Jong 1965, 43-53, 67. 

2! Dippel and de Jong 1965, 61, 67-68. 

2 Dippel and de Jong 1965, 9-15, 36-39. 
3 Dippel and de Jong 1965, 64, 67; Dippel and de Jong 1967, 75, 76, 80, 100, and 
passim; cf. de Jong 1958. 
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interpretation of every text from the past. The more texts recede into 
the past, the more one has to translate hardly comprehensible words 
and conceptions from the past into the present. ‘The achievements of 
science in particular make the necessity of translating the Gospel for 
modern man more urgent than ever. But de Jong does not accept the 
hermeneutic circle in which the reality and objectivity of the biblical 
message threatens to disappear. 

The problem of the practice of hermeneutics awakened after the 
first wave of new cosmological knowledge, about 1800. Hermeneutics 
had been introduced by Schleiermacher, whose theology concentrated 
on anthropology rather than cosmology. Schleiermacher had a con- 
siderable influence on German thinking of the nineteenth century, 
but, after 1900, his synthesis became increasingly dissatisfying and 
hermeneutical problems came to the fore with renewed vigour. In the 
meantime, the gap between theological conceptions on the one hand 
and cultural and scientific ones on the other had become so wide that 
the hermeneutical problem became a central theological issue during 
the twentieth century. 

To answer the question of biblical hermeneutics, de Jong distin- 
guishes three groups of biblical text, each with different importance 
or weight.” The first and most important group represents texts which 
have a strong personal character, texts that address man in a direct exis- 
tential way: words of the love or the judgement of God, of immediate 
guidance by God. A second group, less central than the first, consists 
of historical descriptions. Here a more indirect way of understand- 
ing and interpretation is needed, because ‘the deeds of God’ are not 
identical to the events that we know as history. The third group consists 
of those texts which speak about creation and eschaton, heaven and 
Earth, body and matter. They speak in the language of images and 
parables which do not offer personal or historical statements. Instead, 
they form the imagery and unavoidable clothing for the deeds of God. 
They particularly arise in the context of the great acts of salvation 
such as the creation, the birth and resurrection of Christ, and the 
eschaton. They have no meaning as statements about external objective 
facts and realities. A hermeneutically correct interpretation of texts in 
the third group has to abandon every suggestion of direct description 


*4 Dippel and de Jong 1965, 69; cf. de Jong 1969, 64-68, where de Jong explicitly 
refers to these pages of Geloof en natuurwetenschap. 
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and representation. Here demythologization is legitimate, according 
to de Jong. But here too, the interpreter has to take into account the 
message that these texts present. As de Jong understands Bultmann, 
mythological language must be overcome in an existential way. But for 
de Jong, mythical imagery remains important because it speaks—no 
matter how mythologically—about a reality: God’s deeds in history. 
So it has ontological implications. The creation story tells us about a 
God who acts in the world; and the resurrection is not only a fact in 
the existence of each individual but also—in its specific wording—a 
real new start in the history of mankind, being God’s route to his 
coming kingdom. So for de Jong mythical texts are not to be read as 
antiquated imagery but as a legitimate and indispensable part of the 
biblical message. They are pictures, but without them the Bible could 
not be correctly understood. 

In de Jong’s opinion, myth in the Bible does not have a negative 
and problematic significance, but is positive. With the help of its own 
mythical language, the Bible struggles with pagan myths to establish 
a new and different relationship between God, world, and man.” In 
pagan myth, this relationship existed within a single divine reality. In 
contrast, the Bible paints God as absolutely distinct from, but related 
to, what he has created: world and man. With the help of the images 
and terms of the pagan sources, the Bible depicts the creation in its 
dependence on the Creator as the arena for human life and action. To 
make this point clear, de Jong describes myth as it was understood by 
Babylonians, Egyptians, and Greeks: as a representation of the unity 
of life. Myth here uses a supernatural way of speaking, although it 
does not acknowledge a supernatural reality, separated from earthly 
life; as such it aims at an eternal foundation of all earthly existence. 
Myth is a story beyond the boundaries of time and space where gods 
and superhuman beings act. Such a story unifies reality, beyond space 
and time, with our earthly realm, such that the story itself becomes the 
constant foundation of being. This foundation of being is continuously 
represented in the cult in which man ritually participates in the inex- 
haustible divine reality, by which he overcomes death and chaos. This 
reality is both supernatural and natural, there is no distinction between 


°° Dippel and de Jong 1965, 9-41. In the following paragraphs I give some references 
to de Jong 1969, 24-29 and 44-49, because they summarize De Jong’s remarks on myth 
in two sections instead of the more elaborate version in Geloof en natuurwetenschap. 
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both aspects: in the cycles of natural life man deals with eternal reality. 
According to de Jong the biblical text opposes and tries to overcome 
this all-compassing unity of pagan myth.”° 

The first chapters of Genesis speak a mythical language but they do 
so, de Jong believes, in a very different way. They, too, form a story, 
which is the story of the beginning of the history of the encounter 
between God and humanity in the history of Israel.” Here too, humans 
participate in the creative presence of God, but this is not a participation 
in his divine essence in a congenial way. There is no human continu- 
ation of the work of God, neither in being and action nor in ritual. 
Here God and man are radically distinguished from each other. The 
ritual representation of this relationship is not founded in the mystery 
of cosmic life as it is represented in the cycles of nature, but in a willing 
and historically acting sovereign person. To make this clear the Bible 
engages in a battle with myth as it is understood and formulated in 
the pagan context.” To this purpose it uses the language of myth: to 
combat myth it speaks mythically. In this way myth is contested in a 
very special way. Here the unity of life is not founded in the unity of 
nature but in the purposeful, creative word of God. It is remarkable 
that the Bible does not show any interest in theoretical notions like 
nature, universe, world, man, etc. Such philosophical ideas have no 
meaning for biblical understanding. The Bible depicts all these notions 
in a biblical-historical context, it refuses to take them as an ontological 
description of the eternal cycle of nature. So it ‘de-deifies’’’ the entire 
realm of earthly existence, it secularizes the powers of natural life. ‘The 
existence of such powers is not denied, but they are overcome and, 
as far as they possess reality, they are dominated by the power of the 
unique creator, Jahwe.’ 

In a prescientific language, the authors of Genesis say that it was 
God who by his Word subordinated the powers of nature. We would 
miss the message of the Bible if we were to translate the first verses 
of Genesis in a quasi-scientific way, for example: “In the beginning of 
the history of the universe God initiated as a first cause a sequence 


°° Dippel and de Jong 1965, 20-24, 32-34; de Jong 1969, 24-26. 

7 Dippel and de Jong 1965, 15-36; de Jong 1969, 25, 26. 

28 Dippel and de Jong 1965, 32-33; de Jong 1969, 25. 

2 This term is used by Hooykaas 1977, 7 and 67, meaning the contrast to the 
deification of nature in Greek philosophy. 

3 Dippel and de Jong 1965, 14, 16; de Jong 1969, 27. 
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of events by which in an interval of time three levels of heaven, earth 
and underworld came into being, ruled by natural law that if necessary, 
can be eliminated by the Creator.”*! The message of the biblical text is 
totally different: it depicts the subordination of the deadly, dangerous 
‘waters,’ the consolidation of the heavenly bodies, not as gods, but as 
life-guiding principles, the realm of the living earth as a dwelling-place 
for man, plants and animals, etc. Here the reality of myth has been over- 
come in mythical language. That is, mythical reality has been replaced 
with another, biblical reality by the means of myth. Any discussion of 
the so-called world picture of the Bible is senseless and damages the 
intended message.” Of course for theology, the task of translating these 
insights into modern language remains. But the new exegetical and 
hermeneutical research clearly presents a very helpful program with 
which to replace the literal reading of the biblical text.” Barth played 
an important role in this new approach, but for de Jong this is less 
the case with Bultmann. Here, New Testament texts, particularly the 
texts about the resurrection of Christ, are at stake. Demythologization 
here does not in the first place refer to creation and its specific biblical 
language but to redemption and miracle. 

In “The Resurrection of Christ” (De opstanding van Christus)** de Jong 
applies his interpretation of myth to the texts of the New Testament. De 
Jong considers Bultmann’s emphasis on the existential to be legitimate, 
even indispensable. But it is, in his opinion, a dangerous reduction of 
the reality of the resurrection because it eliminates the category of 
God’s action in history. By rejecting every external aspect, Bultmann 
loses the essential element of hope. Yet, in the Bible, the resurrection is 
the external and decisive ground of hope for the future of mankind. It 
is the ‘novum’ that as a real historical force not only aims at a spiritual 
redemption (personal justification) but also at the salvation of mankind 
in history and the future of the Kingdom of God. 


3! de Jong 1969, 27: “Bij de aanvang van de jaartelling van het heelal gaf God als 
eerste oorzaak de stoot tot een reeks gebeurtenissen waardoor in het tijdsverloop van 
zeven dagen in drie verdiepingen hemelruimten, uitspansel, aardoppervlak en een ruimte 
daar beneden tot stand kwamen, geordend volgens natuurwetten die de Schepper zo 
nodig buiten werking kan stellen.” 

® de Jong 1969, 28-29, 33. 

33 Dippel and de Jong 1965, 54-59. 

3t Dippel and de Jong 1967, 67-117. 
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Nevertheless de Jong rejects, with Bultmann, the Resurrection as 
legitimizing miracle (beglaubigendes Mirakel)” He therefore applies his 
conception of the mythological language of Genesis to the Resurrec- 
tion, especially to the question of the empty tomb. Here too, in his 
opinion, mythological language is indispensable because the meaning 
of the Passion and victory of Christ cannot be expressed in plain his- 
torical language. This was an overwhelming event, it surpasses all our 
categories, it cannot communicate its message without mythological 
imagery. So, on the one hand, de Jong adheres to the Resurrection 
not only as the ground of the real redemption of the world, but also 
as a part of its redemption. On the other hand, he rejects all external 
verification in a plain historical sense. We have to pay attention to what 
Jesus means to us, in the present, and as a real force in history, and not 
to a specification of what exactly happened at Easter long ago. ‘That 
the Resurrection is inconceivable is not a shortcoming, but an essential 
feature of the all-surpassing character of this event. 

The content of myth as de Jong applies it to the Resurrection differs 
somewhat from its application to the Old Testament For instance, in 
the New Testament, there is no question of a battle with myth. Yet de 
Jong there applies the same conception of mythological language as 
a special way of expressing a historical reality. In the same way that 
creation refers to a historical reality which is expressed mythologically, 
so the resurrection is a real, creative reality, but one which is expressed 
in antique imagery. 

This method of interpretation of the Bible, which de Jong defended, 
has had a major influence in Holland. Of course the report was not 
the only source of this ‘new’ interpretation,”® but it was a revolution in 
Dutch Reformed circles because it treated biblical reading in the context 
of the problem of faith and science. Dippel’s contribution must also be 
mentioned here. Although his articles in the report are not about the 
interpretation of biblical texts in a strict sense, nevertheless they rest 


3° Dippel and de Jong 1967, 97. 

% Tt goes without saying that this new hermeneutical approach can be more widely 
observed than in the writings of de Jong. In addition to Barth, the German scholar 
G. von Rad should be mentioned here. Other Dutch theologians, M.A. Beek and K.H. 
Miskotte (who was a member study group of the commission) have made a considerable 
contribution to this approach. A short time after the report another synodal report on 
biblical interpretation was published (General Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church 
1967) which in general shared the hermeneutical insights of the earlier report and 
again had considerable influence. 
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on a strong biblical inspiration and show an underlying and consistent 
biblical theology. 

CJ. Dippel (1902-1971) was a chemist at Philips-Eindhoven. In 
1964 he received an honorary doctorate in theology at Groningen 
University for his publications. He also wrote a voluminous work on 
the political task of the church and its members. ‘Together with J.M. 
de Jong, he was the driving force behind the work of the commission 
and the publication of its report. 

Dippel emphasised the prophetic aspects of the biblical message. ‘This 
emphasis referred to all biblical texts, including the historical ones. He 
was aware of the insights of de Jong regarding myth but his particular 
point of reference was the classical Greek conception of nature as a 
divine mythical reality. This conception was overcome by both sci- 
ence and Christian theology in the course of history. The outcome 
of this process was the secularization of the world and the objectivity 
of scientific knowledge, which modern believers had accepted readily. 
Dippel acknowledged the dichotomy of nature and existence. Yet he 
criticized the easy manner in which this might be taken for granted 
and opposed the split between science and faith associated with such 
a dichotomy,. In his opinion, it was too easy to accept the dominance 
of the scientific world view in our daily life and belief. 

Dippel also introduces a distinction between the ‘unique information’ 
of faith, as opposed to the ‘public information’ of the sciences. This 
distinction is used to characterize the all-compassing relevance of the 
biblical revelation to modern man. It goes without saying that with 
Dippel, the relation between faith and science is mainly concerned 
with ethical issues. To him this way of tackling the core problems of 
faith and science also breaks through the one-sided antagonism between 
nature and existence in general.” 


EVALUATION OF THE REPORT’? 


The report was an important step forward. Although it has had little 
influence on scholarly discussions, for many church members, especially 
the intellectuals among them, it clarified the problems of the relation 


37 Dippel and de Jong 1965, 70-232; Dippel and de Jong 1967, 246-343. 
38 For reviews of the report see Heering 1965/1966, 149-150, Ypma 1966, 14-33 
and Vlijm 1965, 233-248. 
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between faith and science. The contributions of de Jong, in particular, 
helped to free the interpretation of the biblical texts from unnecessary 
obstacles and to open up a new way of reading and argumentation. For 
many church members, the report put an end to infertile discussions 
about the literal interpretation and inerrancy of the Bible and stressed 
instead the significance of the message of creation and resurrection as 
essential and indispensable testimonies of the speaking and acting God. 
It was important that de Jong maintained an interpretation of mythi- 
cal statements as an expression of real entities in a historical setting. 
These statements were considered capable of being interpreted as the 
indispensable imagery of the historical way of the Word of God. 

Nevertheless, it is—in my opinion—precisely this connection with 
history that makes de Jong’s concept unsatisfactory, and this shortcoming 
does raise new questions. One could say that its proposals answer the 
cosmological questions about faith and world picture that arose before 
about 1800, but not the questions that arose in the nineteenth century, 
the age of the great historical discoveries. In contrast, Bultmann not 
only grasped the cosmological aspect of the biblical truth but also its 
historical aspect. For Bultmann, in addition, salvation history, as a 
sequence of objectively verified events, belonged to the mythical imag- 
ery of the biblical message. So his radical demythologization referred 
not only to the Old Testament world picture, but also to that of the 
New ‘Testament. Here the reality of incarnation, redemption, resur- 
rection, and ascension came under attack. In the opinion of de Jong 
this amounted to an illegitimate reduction of the gospel. But how did 
he himself consider the relation between history and myth, between 
divine event and mythical representation? 

De Jong, like Bultmann, saw the three cosmological layers—heaven, 
worlds, underworld—as a mythical reality, but nevertheless as reality. 
Heaven exists in spite of the fact that it cannot be identified in a con- 
crete way. The underworld is the expression of a real entity, in spite of 
the fact that it takes a more or less psychological form, and the risen 
Christ has to be considered an objective reality. These insights are 
helpful, but they do not sufficiently answer the question of the relation 
between secular and sacred history. The sending of Jesus Christ refers to 
historical events. This consideration also holds true for Old Testament 
history: although the historical facts in the Old Testament are often 
expressed in the language of sagas, they must be considered in many 
cases as metahistorical events, referring to a real history of a historical 
people. So de Jong’s proposal to discern three different ways, or groups, 
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of interpretation: the personal, the historical, and the mythical one” 
is helpful in a global way, but does not render a precise and adequate 
theory for the interpretation of biblical history. 

The importance of this problem can easily be demonstrated by con- 
trasting de Jong’s interpretation of the Bible with the classical orthodox 
interpretation. In the latter, the cosmological and historical frame of 
salvation history is in itself an expression of the salvation of man, it 
is its ‘carrier.’ The starting point of the depicted sequence of events is 
the creation as the supposition of everything that follows. The second 
decisive moment is the fall of man as a historical fact that determines 
subsequent history. The calling of the people Israel as a history of sin 
and salvation forms the introduction to the coming of Jesus Christ as 
the Son of God who in his historical acts of suffering and resurrection 
redeems man from his sinful existence. The history of the church fol- 
lows as the way to universal salvation in the eschaton, 1.e., the Second 
Coming of Christ and the appearance of the Kingdom of God on 
Earth. This entire sequence of events is both the image of the redemp- 
tion of man as well as the real institution and fulfillment of it. Belief is 
the personal participation in this historical process. The stunning fact 
is that both science and biblical research have undermined this unity. 
‘Two centuries of adaptation lie behind us in which the biblical reader 
tried to conform his belief to the permanently diminishing support of 
cosmological and historical ‘carriers.’ Here Bultmann drew a radical 
conclusion; he completely severed the unity between world picture and 
history on the one hand and faith on the other.“ The consequence was 
that the believer lived in two different worlds. He remained on speaking 
terms with the existential call of the gospel, but became totally deaf to 
science and history; they now spoke their own—secular—language. 

In de Jong’s interpretation of the Bible, the cosmological problems 
from the past, in respect of Genesis, are considered antiquated. Yet 
historical research had also improved as a result of the new methods 


3° Dippel and de Jong 1965, 69; cf. de Jong 1969, 64-68, where de Jong explicitly 
refers to these pages of Geloof en natuurwetenschap. 

* This is the case, to begin with, in texts of de Jong’s third category (world picture) 
but it also applies in the second category (history being the result of secular historical 
research). That the first category of the personal and existential was also in danger owed 
much to the theology of Bultmann’s Swiss follower, Buri, who also considered salvation 
by Christ as a mythological expression and who radicalized Bultmann’s demythologiza- 
tion as de-kerygmatisation (Entkerygmatisierung). Cf. Buri 1951, 85-101. 
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developed in the nineteenth century. The nineteenth century also saw 
the development of evolutionary science. The world picture that is 
involved here raised a considerable range of problems in the relation 
between faith and science and it continues to do so to the present day."! 
De Jong could not consider the problems with history that arose from 
nineteenth century research antiquated as he had done with the older 
cosmological problems. ‘This produced inconsistencies in his work. For 
instance, while in his commentary on Genesis 1 de Jong sharply dis- 
tinguished between message and myth, he mitigated this distinction in 
his commentary on Genesis 3 by speaking of a mythic and metahistori- 
cal reality, and by considering the fall more as principium than initium. 
Nevertheless, de Jong supposed an original estrangement between man 
and God in the early history of mankind.” But, here too, he rejected 
literalist solutions on the one hand, while evidently sharing the con- 
cern of the traditionally orthodox believer that the entire elimination 
of an historical origin for sin might undermine important aspects of 
the explanation of sin and evil and of God’s (re)acting to it in history. 
De Jong was aware that the preaching of a metahistorical fact needs 
a historical fact as its presupposition. This problem no longer arises in 
Genesis | and 2, but it is, in de Jong’s opinion, not altogether avoidable 
in Genesis 3, and actually becomes more acute with every step through 
Old Testament history, not to mention in the New Testament. On this 
point de Jong’s conception is not clear. This is notwithstanding the fact 
that the Old and New ‘Testaments undoubtedly speak of metahistori- 
cal facts. Yet they cannot be totally disconnected from their historical 
roots. God acts in history, in the Old as well as in the New Testament.” 
De Jong has made an important contribution to the solution of the 
problem of the relation between history and biblical message, but the 
core question related to this connection remains unclear.“ 


*' Cf. recent discussions on Intelligent Design, e.g., Dekker, Meester and van 
Woudenberg 2005. 

+ Dippel and de Jong 1965, 28-31. 

+ Dippel and de Jong 1965, 28, 40-41. 

# The same conclusion must to be drawn in respect to the Gereformeerd (neo-Calvin- 
ist) developments that are described in an article of Harinck 2008. Nevertheless, many 
things are different here owing to the reverse direction of these developments: from 
modern biblical research to theological incorporation in the Dutch Reformed scholarly 
tradition, from orthodoxy to modern biblical research in the neo-Calvinist one. Even 
the meaning of the term history is different in many places. 
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Because of its widespread influence in the Dutch Reformed church 
since the 1960s the so-called Amsterdam school of biblical exegesis 
must be mentioned here. It rejected every connection of biblical his- 
tory with scientific problems. It tried to combine Karl Barth’s concept 
of revelation with the language theories of the Jewish scholars, Franz 
Rosenzweig and Martin Buber. This school characterized revelation 
and history in a transcendental way (in the Kantian sense). History 
is the presupposition of God’s action but is not phenomenal, it can 
only be believed and can never be objectively verified. So it can be 
observed exclusively in a narrative way, it ‘betrays’ itself in a specific, 
biblical, manner of speaking. ‘This way of speaking is characterised by 
particular, even idiosyncratic, etymological and syntactical structures. 
The Amsterdam school stresses the significance of the Old ‘Testament 
(with the Exodus as the basic event of remembrance) and also draws 
attention to the Christian celebrations as liturgical narratives of the 
hidden acts of God. While the school’s work is interesting, here too, the 
underlying problem of the relation between history and text remains 
unsolved. ‘The Amsterdam school does not answer the question of what 
really may have happened, and, as such its work is sharply opposed to 
current ‘academic’ historical research. It is evident that, for this school, 
the problems of ‘faith and science’ do not exist. 

The Amsterdam school in general has had—in a rather pervasive 
and unmethodical way—a noticeable influence on biblical interpreta- 
tion and preaching in the Netherlands, as a result of its emphasis on 
the narrative structure of biblical texts. Many modern Dutch Reformed 
preachers treat biblical texts as ‘story’ and not as ‘history.’ In view of 
our problem, this represents an easy solution. It is unsatisfactory because 
it threatens to eliminate the redemptive character of the biblical mes- 
sage: if one practices this method, the whole Bible simply becomes 
a reservoir of general, psychological or religious insights. In this way 
of interpreting the Bible, the sharp two worlds scheme of Bultmann 
remains the underlying presupposition. 

Nearly one third of the Dutch ecclesiastical map is made up of the 
confessionally and traditionally orthodox, and these developments had 
little influence there. In general I would not call orthodox preachers 
‘biblicists’ or ‘fundamentalists,’ because they do not in fact stick to older, 
literal forms of interpretation without further qualification. ‘They gener- 
ally accept some of the important insights of the report, for example 
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in its interpretation of Genesis. Literalism, however, is still to be found, 
especially in evangelical circles. What then happened with the discussion 
science and faith after the publication of the report? 

At the theological faculties, the philosophical program changed: 
the influence of Anglo-Saxon philosophy and a new interest in epis- 
temological questions encouraged alterations in theological research 
and education. As a consequence, discussions about science and faith 
became more conspicuous. The neo-Calvinistic Free University in 
Amsterdam and the Roman Catholic University in Nymegen tackled 
these developments in an institutional way. But a considerable part 
of the discussion generated by the report took place, as it still does, 
by means of publications by interested theologians, philosophers, and 
scientists. Here, Anglo-Saxon influence replaced the former German 
predominance to a great extent. Names like Arthur Peacocke and John 
Polkinghorne are well known in the Netherlands; most studies search 
for a similar synthetical approach. Here the two worlds scheme set 
out by Barth and Bultmann is overcome, but the way in which this is 
achieved continues to be rejected by numerous Dutch theologians as 
constituting a form of natural theology. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The report Geloof en natuurwetenschap was issued in a period that thor- 
oughly differed from the present—rather unclear and confusing—situ- 
ation; this was a situation of embarrassment. The Dutch Reformed 
Church and its synod, which during the war had experienced an 
awakening, now encountered a series of neglected social, ethical, and 
philosophical problems. One of them was the relation of faith and 
science. I have described the long and complicated history from the 
assignment of the report by the synod to final publication many years 
later. What were the results of this history? 

For many church members the report opened up a new method of 
biblical reading. It helped them to reconsider the dissatisfying division 
of two different and unconnected ways of experiencing the world. For 
them, it did not present an encounter between the natural sciences (in 
the technical sense) and the interpretation of Scripture. Furthermore, 


4 As is apparent in the publications and conferences of the Bezinningscentrum van de Vrije 
Universiteit and The Heyendaal Instituut of the Roman Catholic University at Nijmegen. 
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the report’s attempt to convince scientists generally failed; perhaps it 
was too late.“ The scientific community in the Netherlands is to a 
high degree naturalistic minded and opposed to church and Chris- 
tendom. So here the report has had little influence with the exception 
of a small minority of scientists who are practicing Christians. This is 
why engagement between interpretation of nature in science and the 
interpretation of Scripture was virtually nonexistent in the late twen- 
tieth-century Netherlands. 

In the commission, it became clear that the embarrassment which 
had been felt in both church and synod was not accidental. It had deep 
roots in the surrounding culture and theology. For one, many church 
members unreservedly lived in two ‘cultures.’ Their day-to-day life was 
passed in the modern world of science and technology, and was sepa- 
rated from their life as believers in the world of faith. For another, most 
Dutch scientists had abandoned the church, because they saw no other 
solution to the problem of faith than to choose a naturalistic world view. 
The synod and the members of the commission considered these facts 
unacceptable. They tried to get to the root of this problem, especially 
in theology. They attempted to engage a theological situation in which 
the dichotomy of the two world scheme had come to be accepted as 
a matter of course. One merit of the editors of the report Geloof en 
natuurwetenschap is that they criticized the presuppositions of such a 
scheme. Both Dippel and de Jong opposed this simple dichotomy on 
theological grounds; de Jong in particular did so by examining relevant 
biblical texts. With the help of modern biblical research and an original 
evaluation of the conception of mythical language, he tried to overcome 
the split between faith and science. He sought new ways forward by 
tackling the core questions of the difference between biblical texts and 
scientific world picture and their relation to each other. 

In the end, though, de Jong did not solve the problem of the rela- 
tion between scientific history and biblical message. Yet he gave a well 
considered criticism of the deeply rooted two world scheme. He fol- 
lowed Barth in the main but made some important corrections to him, 
since, in Barth’s arguments, the significance of creation for history was 
in danger of being neglected. But he strongly rejected Bultmann’s solu- 


t One of my teachers, the Old Testament professor at the (City) University of 
Amsterdam, M.A. Beek, told his students that in about 1950, at the occasion of an 
academic lecture on Genesis 1, his scientific colleagues asked him almost angrily: “Why 
have you theologians hidden these liberating discoveries until now?!” 
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tion as far as the history of salvation was concerned. Nevertheless, de 
Jong agreed with Bultmann’s criticism of a plain, external verification 
of the resurrection as the central fact of Christian faith. This remains 
an important achievement. To generalize, we find that discussion about 
the relation between biblical text and historical research, about the 
message and reported facts (for example, questions about the hetero- 
geneity of biblical texts, about the history of Israel, the historical Jesus, 
the eschaton and so on) continues. de Jong’s proposals are, to a high 
degree, valid when natural science and world picture are at stake but, 
with regard to the problem of the relation between biblical and scientific 
history, many open questions remain. This point seems to me the core 
problem of modern biblical theology. It is beyond the scope of this 
paper’s mandate to give an elaborate answer, so I will conclude with a 
short definition that can be considered to be the minimal condition for 
future research: the interpretation of the Bible must show the biblical 
text as being written in a specific language about a specific history. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE EXEGESIS OF SCIENCE IN TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
ARABIC INTERPRETATIONS OF THE QUR’AN 


Marwa Elshakry 


In 1880 Muhammad Ahmad al-Iskandarani (d. 1889), a physician, lay 
theologian, and sometime Ottoman naval officer from Syria, published 
his three-volume work Unveiling the Luminous Secrets of the Qur'an and 
Their Relation to the Heavens, Earth, Animals, Plants and Minerals, adding 
another— The Book of the Divine Secrets of Plants, Minerals and Animal Char- 
acteristics—two years later.' An account of the signs of God’s wisdom 
and creation in nature and in the Quran, these works emphasized the 
correlation between scriptural and modern scientific, and particularly 
medical, dictates. ‘They offered modern medical views of man’s consti- 
tution—from the physiology of digestion and the circulation of blood 
to details of respiration and the nervous system—as well as modern 
scientific discussions of the ‘three kingdoms of creation.’ Yet they also 
served as religious treatises on ethical living and right conduct. The 
Book of Divine Secrets, for instance, emphasizes the importance of proper 
nutrition, arguing that ‘good food gives men the power to worship.” 
Similarly, it describes the need for adequate sleep and exercise and urges 
the restraint of certain passions.’ And alongside commentary on various 
verses of the Quran, came sundry digressions, ranging from proper 
table manners and the nutritional value of okra, oxtail soup, and buffalo 
cream [al-gishtah| to the causes of impotence and corpulence.* 

The idea for the Unveiling the Luminous Secrets of the Quran emerged 
when Iskandarani was asked at a meeting of doctors in Damascus (most 
of whom were Christian) to find some reference to the formation of 
coal in the Qur'an. They themselves had determined, after extensive 


! al-Iskandarani 1880 and 1882. He also published a work on animals in 1886 
entitled Aitab al-barahin al-bayyinat ft bayan haqaiq al-hayawanat. For more on his training 
and career, see 1880, 3. 

? al-Iskandarani 1882, 33. 

3 Ibid., 169 and 197. 

+ Ibid., 34, 87, 241 and 266-284. 
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deliberation, that this could not be found in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. “Nothing have we omitted from the Book” was the claim of the 
Qur'an itself, they challenged, yet was the claim true?? Iskandarant’s 
response—and the result, he wrote, of years of extensive research—were 
the books which he published shortly before his death.’ 

For the physician Iskandarani, nature’s secrets—equated with the 
Lord’s divine order—were riddles for men to uncover, and both science 
and the Qur'an were there to help them.’ This was not an altogether 
new theme. For generations of Muslim commentators and exegetes, 
nature—as well as references to the natural world in the Qur’an—had 
been regarded as a body of divine ‘signs’ or dyat (also meaning ‘verses’ 
and ‘miracles’).® The idea of God’s ‘two books’ was a long-standing 
theme and many writers in the past had sought similarly to demon- 
strate how Islam could easily be reconciled with what we might now 
call ‘science.’ Sometimes such demonstrations could be found within 
the genre of tafsir or Quranic interpretation or commentary itself.” 
But scientific matters had rarely, if ever, featured quite so prominently 
within classical fafstr as they did in Iskandarant’s. 

In fact, what made his works novel was that they sat at the intersection 
of a number of genres: they were in part broad exegetical reflections 
and moral guides, and in part popularizing medical compendiums 
and pedagogical exhortations. As such, they marked the beginnings 
of a moment when an enduring scholastic (and primarily philological) 
tradition of éafstr was transformed—or, in the minds of its later critics, 
corrupted—by the rise of a new kind of popular science literature. By 
the turn of the century this kind of approach would itself emerge as 
a full-blown element of Quranic commentary in its own right, and 
would come to be known by admirers and critics alike as al-tafsir al- ilmi, 
or the ‘scientific exegesis’ of the Quran. 

Focusing on a representative number of key popular Quranic com- 
mentaries after Iskandarant, this chapter explores this transformation 
and charts the changing relationship between discussions of science 
and modern exegesis in the Arabic and especially the Egyptian press 
of the twentieth century. More specifically, it examines the various 


5 Citing verse 6: 38. 

€ al-Iskandarani 1880, 3—4. 

7 al-Iskandarant 1882, 112, citing verse 87: 2. 
8 See Netton 2007; Gril 2007. 

° Dallal 2007. 
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ways in which the appeal to science worked in the service of Scrip- 
ture (and vice versa) by paying particular attention to how a concept 
of divine knowledge was reconciled with that of human knowledge. 
Some authors emphasized the role of reasoned debate in science as in 
matters of hermeneutics or faith more generally; and in the process, 
they pointed toward the operation of systematic laws in nature that 
were contingent upon divine purpose and ultimate causality, or what 
we might call nomothetic creationism. Others portrayed science as a 
window onto the wonders of the world and as a means to incite an 
ecstatic if not mystical love of nature and of God, forging new connec- 
tions between science and the supernatural along the way. Regardless, 
few denied the authority of science itself, for its prestige was immense, 
and was clearly felt by the growing number of authors and readers of 
these tafsir. Indeed, this was a prime reason for the popularity of the 
new genre, although what was meant or signified by ‘science’-—and 
‘nature’—changed considerably over time and among authors.'® 

One of the first really influential popularizing works of tafsir was 
the Yafstr al-Manar: based on the teachings of the leading Egyptian 
reformist theologian Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905) and his Syrian 
disciple Muhammad Rashid Rida (1865-1935), it came out between 
1901 and 1935 and hugely impacted later twentieth-century exegeses 
in the Arabic-reading world and beyond.'' ‘Abduh, and even more so 
Rida, had conceived of the éafsir as a kind of populist platform for 
their broader pedagogical and political aims. Like Iskandarani, the 
Tafsw al-Manar highlighted discussions of science, although it did not 
by any means focus on this subject exclusively. These were initially 
connected to the broader problematic of how to reconcile reason with 
faith, a theme that occupied much of ‘Abduh’s thought and works. And 
although it built on older discussions of natural (versus divine) laws and 
causes (both secondary and ultimate), the way in which both ‘science’ 
and ‘nature’ were treated in the Tafsir al-Manar also reflected emerging 
epistemic concerns and the interest in new methods of scientific enquiry 
in Arabic thought more generally. 

But the period between the two world wars saw the widespread emer- 
gence of a new type of popularizing Quranic exegesis—the tafstr ilmi 


10 For more on changing conceptions of ‘science’—or ‘lm, also the broadest word 
in Arabic for knowledge—see Elshakry 2008. 

11 See below and, for example, Azra 2006, Abushouk 2007, Bluhm and Soorkattie 
1997, Commins 2006, and Gens 2006. 
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or ‘scientific exegesis’— which represented a much more radical break 
with the tradition. This ‘scientific exegesis,’ which forms the focus of 
this chapter, centered primarily around discussions of modern science, 
albeit with varying degrees of intensity and exclusivity, and usually 
offered a systematic if not exhaustive interpretation of all the Quranic 
verses which might be said to have any cosmological significance. 
The leading example of the genre was Tantawi Jawhart’s (1862-1940) 
al-Fawahir fi tafsir al-Qur'an al-karim, or The Gems of the Exegesis of the 
Munificent Qur'an, which was published in 26 volumes between 1923 
and 1935. Its approach differed fundamentally from that of previous 
chained (i.e, verse by verse) tafstr like that of al-Manär. For whereas 
the Tafsir al-Manar, particularly early on, stressed reason as the path to 
faith, Jawhari preferred to inculcate in his reader a sense of the awe 
and wonder of God in nature as the basis of a true spiritual commu- 
nion, and he used the authority of modern science to bolster his own 
particular brand of natural supernaturalism along the way. 

Charting the arc from ‘Abduh to Jawhart and beyond, this chapter 
explores these new kinds of reconciliation that could be found between 
nature, science, and scripture in Quranic exegeses over the course of 
the twentieth century. It will show, too, how—despite criticism from a 
number of quarters—new kinds of authors and audiences emerged to 
give scientific tafstr the popularity it still enjoys today. 


Tue Rise or MODERN EXEGESES 


Classical Muslim approaches to the interpretation of scripture (fafstr)— or 
the problem of how to determine the exoteric meaning of the Qurān— 
went back a long way. ‘They were said to have developed as early as the 
time of revelation, though these earlier tafsir were sometimes classed 
as a branch of hadith (i.e., related to the oral traditions of the Prophet) 
rather than considered a genre in their own right. After the eighth-cen- 
tury—and with the beginnings of the use of tafsir to establish specific 
juridical and particularly sectarian distinctions—the field witnessed 
a rapid expansion? Nevertheless, for centuries the texts themselves 
circulated among a relatively restricted class of readers—religious stu- 
dents and scholars, or the ‘lama,’ the traditional holders of religious 


B See Dhahabr 1961-62: especially vols. 1 and 2; Hajar 2000, 26-69; Gilliot 
2007. 
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knowledge. They relied on extensive knowledge of Arabic grammar and 
linguistics—as well as the Prophetic traditions (ahadith) and the details 
of Muslim law and jurisprudence (_figh)—and were largely concerned 
with the technical or expert aspects of Quranic interpretation. 

At the start of the twentieth century, the field of tafsīr studies wit- 
nessed an unprecedented upsurge of popularization. The rise of print 
was one obvious factor behind this. The publication of widely avail- 
able and easily reproducible exegeses of the Qur'an meant that Ara- 
bic readers everywhere could suddenly engage in forms of scriptural 
interpretation and contemplation which had previously been confined 
to the ‘uama.’ Perhaps reflecting these changes and challenges, many 
exegetes modified their approach. They moved away from the older 
style of sequential or chained commentary (tafsir musalsal, e.g., verse- 
by-verse, or word-by-word interpretations) that focused heavily on 
expert debates—particularly around grammatical, philological, or lin- 
guistic matters more broadly—toward more thematic approaches (tafsīr 
mawdit). These tended to be more narrative, anecdotal, and digressive 
in style.'’ Many of them also placed a new emphasis on tafsir as a quasi 
encyclopedic or comprehensive moral guide for the general, literate 
believer. As a result, there was also a tendency to move away from 
tafsir bil-ma ‘thur (interpretations through transmitted materials) towards 
tafsir bir-ra (interpretation through ‘independent interpretation’) which 
could be made more applicable to contemporary, practical, or quotidian 
concerns and problems. 

There were of course points—and claims—of continuity as well as 
discontinuity, both in form and in content.'* Modern exegetes still often 
followed the format of older chained commentaries, arranging their 
interpretations by verses or sections of verses, even when integrating 
more thematic concepts therein. Whether through tafsir bil-ma thir or 
through tafsir bir-ra’y, they also followed the classical preoccupations of 
the tafsir literature—albeit in less technical detail typically—such as the 
problem of prophecy and predestination, the occasions or circumstances 
of revelation (asbab al-nuzil), the unity of creation (tawhid), or matters 
of jurisprudence, and rhetoric more generally. And they were not 
shy of looking back to past traditions of scriptural interpretation, even 
when dealing with new attempts to reconcile science and scripture, 


B See Wielandt 2007; Zebiri 1993, 128-149. 
14 Cf. Jansen 1974, 17 and Baljon 1961. 
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often citing the works of past exegetes like the Mu'tazilite Abū-l-Qāsim 
Muhammad al-Zamakhshari (d. 1144), Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 1209), 
and Jalal al-Din al-Suyati (d. 1505) as precursors on this front.” 

Yet there were points of discontinuity too. Whereas medieval com- 
mentators had been keen to discuss their insights in the light of earlier 
orthodox interpretations, modern exegetes seemed often surprisingly 
unconcerned with the details of the previous literature of scholastic 
tafsir. This was particularly true of those who were trained outside of 
the traditional fields of religious study, men such as Muhammad al- 
Iskandarani and ‘Tantawi Jawhart, and it was one of the features of 
their work that opened up a rift between them and their more orthodox 
critics. Yet, as we shall see, their wide readership also indicated the 
success of their populist approach. 


THe TAFSIR AL-MANAR 


The felt need to appeal to a more general audience changed not only 
the form but also the very aim of tafsīr studies. Alongside the rising 
popularity of new forms of didactic religious literature in the emerging 
Arabic press, many exegeses stressed the need for a different kind of 
tafsir to meet the ‘needs of the time.’'® Nowhere was this motivation 
clearer than in the work that towered over this first generation of popu- 
larizers, the Tafsir al-Manar, one of the earliest original Arabic works 
of serial fafsir to appear in print, and certainly one of the best known 
of its day. Many later exegetes—at least those of a certain class and 
training—cited it in their own works and followed its style and structure. 
Like the Tafsir al-Manar, many of these were also self-consciously written 
not for the traditional scholarly classes but for the new mass reader- 
ship. A jointly authored work, the Tafsir al-Manar was based on lectures 
delivered between 1900 and 1901 at al-Azhar (the oldest madrasa-mosque 
college in the sunni world) by the Grand Mufti of Egypt Muhammad 
‘Abduh. These were then written up by his student and collaborator, 
the Syrian scholar Muhammad Rashid Rida. Serialized initially in the 
journal al-Manar, or “The Lighthouse’ (1898-1935), this pioneering 


5 Hajar 2000, 57-120; Wielandt 2007. The Mu'tazilite was the name of a religious 
movement, or theological school, founded in eighth-century Basrah, and who empha- 
sized, among other things, knowledge of God through reason. See Gimaret 2008. 

'® See Jansen 1974, 30. 
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tafsir was widely read by intellectuals, educators, journalists, and civil 
servants—the new educated public that was emerging in the Muslim 
world at the end of the nineteenth century. 

‘Abduh himself was a highly influential sunni intellectual, commen- 
tator, and religious reformer who had received a classical education 
at al-Azhar as a youth. He had been exiled briefly from Egypt in the 
early 1880s in connection with his involvement with the revolutionary 
pan-Islamist Jamal al-Din al-Afghani (1838-1897) and with the ‘Urabi 
nationalist movement. He later held various administrative and edu- 
cational posts between 1889 and 1899 before being appointed—with 
British support—to the post of Grand Mufti. 

His years as Grand Mufti were his most prolific, and his most con- 
troversial. His attempts to introduce educational reform of al-Azhar and 
new subjects of study there—including the modern sciences—was met 
with suspicion by the majority of the ulama’ at al-Azhar, both because of 
his alliance with the British and his uneasy relationship with the Palace. 
‘Abduh had been interested in reviving the scholastic or religious sci- 
ences in light of modern methods of learning and knowledge. But his 
later political association with the British created great opposition to his 
reformist ideas and left him disillusioned. “The continuation of al-Azhar 
in this age in its current decrepit condition,” he wrote shortly before 
his death in 1905, “is impossible: either it shall revive or its ruin will 
become total. Indeed, I did my best to revive it, but the many adversities 
I have encountered have cast me into despair.” He was not to know 
that his real influence there would only come after his death. 

The man who actually published his tafstr, Rashid Rida, trained in 
Tripoli with the Sft scholar Husayn al-Jisr before coming to Cairo. 
A disciple of ‘Abduh (he even wrote a three volume biography of 
his mentor after his death), Rida shared much of ‘Abduh’s aim and 
vision. It was Rida, however, who founded the journal al-Manar. And 
it was he who typically added references of a more classical nature 
when publishing the tafsir there. After ‘Abduh’s death, Rida continued 
the work; he progressed methodically from sürah 4, verse 125, to sūrah 
12, verse 107 until his own death in 1935. Still incomplete, it ran to 
thousands of pages, and filled twelve volumes.'® 


17 ‘Abduh 1972-4, 3: 177, as cited in Eccel 1984, 184. 
B Adams 1933, 190; Jansen 1974, 24 and 29. 
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In the introduction to their work, ‘Abduh and Rida emphasised that 
their aim had been to provide “a path to guide people towards happiness 
in this life and the next.” Both the aim and the approach here were 
novel. ‘Abduh in particular was critical of the older scholasticism and 
wary of becoming too abstruse. Highly technical approaches “should 
not be called tafsir,” he claimed, for they were simply “exercises in 
various sciences such as grammar...etc.” The Tafsir al-Manar warned 
that “much of what has been related in tafsir bil-ma thir (interpretations 
which rely on transmitted material) draws a veil over the Qur'an and 
diverts the reader’s attention from its higher aims.” ‘The point was to 
avoid obscurity and to move beyond issues of dogma. '® 

‘Abduh’s main goal was to demonstrate that the Quran, and the 
teachings of Islam more generally, were in line with the so-called 
rational disciplines, those new subjects of study—including the modern 
sclences—that he had been so keen to promote at al-Azhar. “Those of 
the ‘“ulama’,” he wrote towards the end of his life, “who claim that sci- 
ence and reason have nothing to do with religion, are ignorant of the 
true principles of Islam.” From early in his career, ‘Abduh had seen 
the revitalization of speculative theology (or tm al-kalam) in particular, 
with its emphasis on reasoning (nazar wa istidlal) and dialectics (jadal wa 
munäzarah), as the best means to preserve the faith. The need to revitalize 
this science, he wrote in the newspaper al-Ahram as early as 1877, was 
particularly necessary, “especially in these days.” To provide reasoned 
proofs of God’s existence, he felt, would provide a bulwark against 
doubters, atheists, and other critics.?! ‘Abduh wanted theology to face 
up to changing methods of proof, verification, and experimentation—or 
what he and others sometimes referred to as the contemporary ‘scientific 
method’ (al-uslūb al-ilmi). Only through a reasoned interpretation of 
scripture, analogous to the reasoned observation of nature, he argued, 
could Islam become free of stagnation (jumiid) and “blind imitation” 
(taglid)—charges he frequently raised against the ulama’ of al-Azhar.” 

As the religious ‘science of the word’ (kalam literally meaning ‘word’), 
ilm al-kalam traditionally included connotations of conversation, dis- 
cussion, controversy, and defense: al-Farabi, for instance, regarded im 
al-kalam as “a science which enables a man to procure the victory of 


19 Zebiri 1993, 133. 

2 ‘Abduh 1905, 171-2. 
! ‘Abduh 1972-74, 3: 15-22. 
22 Ibid. 
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the dogmas and actions laid down by the legislators of the religion, 
and to refute all opinions contradicting them.” Proponents of kalam 
(al-mutakallimin), from the fourth century A.H. or tenth century A.D. 
onwards, were to define it similarly: kalam, explained one fourteenth- 
century manual, is the science which is concerned with “firmly estab- 
lishing religious beliefs (2‘ugad)” by “adducing proofs” and “banishing 
doubts.” Later dialecticians, from Ibn Khaldiin to ‘Abduh himself, 
similarly emphasized the need for such a religious science to protect 
the faith against doubters and critics.” Indeed, by the late nineteenth 
century, calls for a ‘new theology’ for Islam could be heard throughout 
the Muslim world. Both ‘Abd al-Latif Kharpüt (1842-1916), a profes- 
sor of kalām at Istanbul's newly created College of Arts, and İzmirli 
Ismail Hakky (1868-1946), an Ottoman theologian and author of 
Yeni “ilm-i kalam (The New Theology), thought the contemporary study 
of kalam would demonstrate the harmony of modern science—and 
modern methods of thought in general—with Islam. “Today,” Izmirli 
complained, “our formal theology (resmi ilm-i kalam) has lost its scientific 
basis. Thus, it should be changed in conformity with new philosophi- 
cal theories and expand in accordance with the needs of the age.” In 
India, Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898), Shiblr Nu‘mani (1857-1914) 
and Muhammad Iqbal (1876-1938), three of India’s most renowned 
Muslim reformers, emphasized similar themes.** 

‘Abduh himself, like his mentor Jamal al-Din al-Afghant before him, 
urged the ulam’ not only to revitalize the study of kalam but also to 
help Muslims master those practical and applied sciences which they 
regarded as the source of Western power itself. “The Europeans,” 
wrote Afghani, 


have now put their hands on every part of the world. The English have 
reached Afghanistan; the French have seized Tunisia.... In reality, this 
usurpation, aggression and conquest has not come from the French or 
the English. Rather it is science that everywhere manifests its greatness 
and power. Ignorance had no alternative to prostrating humbly before 
science.” 


“We see no reason,” ‘Abduh echoed, speaking of the relative strength 
of Western over Eastern nations, “for their progress to wealth and 


5 Cited from Gardet 1999. 
** Ozervarli 1999, 94-104. 


3 Jamal al-Din al-Afghanr, ‘Lecture on Teaching and Learning,’ delivered in Calcutta 
on 8 November 1882; as cited in Keddie 1983, 102-3. 
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power except the advancement of education and the sciences among 
them.” ‘Abduh’s emphasis on the acquisition of technical knowledge 
and the modernization of religious subjects of study thus reflected a 
vision of science as both a new method of reasoning and as a source 
of national power. It was a duty, he concluded, to endeavor to “spread 
these sciences in our country.””° 

In his 1897 work entitled The Theology of Unity, ‘Abduh argued that 
the Qur'an explains the order of the universe and its principles so that 
men, through reason, might become sure of the validity of its claims 
and message.” “It forbids us,” he added, opposing “imitation” (taqlid) 
to reason, “to be slavishly credulous.””* In this way he argued that the 
Qur'an itself encouraged the application of reasoned argumentation 
to matters of faith. But for ‘Abduh, religion—or, rather, Islam—was 
also an important aid to scientific enquiry. 

It was Christianity not Islam, he argued in his comparative treatise 
on Science and Civilization in Islam and Christianity, that had a history of 
persecuting men of science. Whereas for Bible scholars there seemed 
to be a real conflict with the findings of science, he thought no such 
difficulty presented itself in the Qur'an. He repeatedly emphasized 
how mention of natural phenomena in the Qur'an was intended pri- 
marily to incite men’s reasoned consideration. If counted, he pointed 
out, the verses which summon a consideration of the signs of God in 
nature would total a third if not as much as half of all the verses of 
the Qur'an.” It was Islam, he wrote, which thus “set free the human 
intellect” to follow nature’s established course: it aroused the mind to 
consider creation and the various signs of God’s power in nature in 
order that, by reflecting upon them, men might attain knowledge of 
God.” The Quran, he wrote, makes mention of the origin of the 
universe for this reason, and does not “restrict the mind with respect 
to these things.” In short, it encourages scientific curiosity and does 
not stand in its way. 

The Tafsir al-Manar repeated this message and used the image of 
God’s two books, that of the natural world (a/-kawn), and that revealed 
in the Qur'an: “The latter guides men to investigate the former, fol- 


2 ‘Abduh 1972-74, 3: 19-20. 

27 ‘Abduh 1966, 31-32; ‘Abduh 1897. 
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lowing the paths of science by means of the intelligence given to us.”?! 
For ‘Abduh, the book of revelation could never (ex hypothesi) contradict 
the book of nature. On the contrary, their correspondence meant that 
one could find plentiful echoes of science and its modern discoveries 
in scripture itself. Writing on the meaning of jinn or spirits, as discussed 
in the Quran, for instance, the Tafsir al-Manar argued, in what would 
later prove to be a much-cited passage: 


The ulam’ say that the jinn are living bodies which cannot be seen. 
al-Manar has said more than once that is permissible to say that those 
minute living bodies made known today through the microscope and 
called “microbes” are possibly a species of jin.” 


It also included comments on such topics as the nebular hypothesis, 
somnambulism, and embryology. Mention was made, too, of the tele- 
phone, radio, airplane, and microscope. 

In essence, the Tafsir al-Manar saw little conflict between the findings 
of modern science and Scripture. “We Muslims are fortunately under 
no necessity of disputing with science or the findings of medicine 
regarding the correction of a few traditional interpretations,” “Abduh 
wrote, advocating—as many had before him—for the use of ta wil, or 
a kind of esoteric interpretation of the Qur’an, as well as the use of 
other interpretive strategies of that kind when reconciliation between 
the exoteric meaning of a verse and a matter of established or proven 
fact was necessary. “The Qur'an itself is too elevated in character to 
be in opposition to science.” For science, he concluded, is its “true 
friend.” 


NATURAL AND Divine Laws 


Like Iskandarani before him, ‘Abduh also built on older Muslim 
conceptions of nature. But implicit in his writings on the subject was 
something relatively new: his discussions of nature and of science in 
particular were influenced by contemporary popular Arabic writings on 


3 “Tafsir al- Quran’, in al-Manar, 7 (1904): 293. 

3 ‘Tafsir al- Qur'an’ in al-Manar, 9 (1906): 334-5. This passage has been much dis- 
cussed, see: Adams 1933, 138; Livingston 1995, 226; Berger 2000, 554-562, although 
‘Abduh was not the first to liken jinn to microbes. shaykh Taha al-Khalili, for instance, 
had earlier claimed that the Qur'an had “discovered microbes” in the journal al-Islam 
4 (1897): 216-222, as cited by Gesink 2000, 378. 

33 ‘Abduh 1905, 166-72; Adams 1933, 143. Rida 1908, 1: 11. 
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the subject. Abduh’s treatment of modern scientific ideas and authors, 
for instance—like his writings on Charles Darwin or Herbert Spencer, 
to give but two of the more prominent examples—often followed that 
found in the science press of the time, such as in the leading ‘journal of 
science and industry,’ al-Mugtataf (1876-1952). ‘Abduh’s view of science 
thus reflected to some extent prevailing positivistic ideas, emphasizing 
the role of observation in nature and in ‘society’ (al-hay ah al-ytima tya 
or al-mujtama‘, modern neologisms like the English or French) as well 
as the accumulation of positive facts and, above all, the systematiza- 
tion of natural as well as social laws (sunan al-tabi‘a and sunan al-ytima‘ 
respectively). 

But ‘Abduh’s notion of ‘law’ or sunna—as in sunan al-tabi‘a—was not 
simply derived from the methods of modern Western, inductive sci- 
ence; it also built on long-standing classical Muslim arguments over the 
problem of causation. This can be seen, for instance, in his treatment 
of the problem of secondary causes in nature—those which could be 
said to operate independently of God’s immediate intervention. Like 
many previous scholars, ‘Abduh emphasized a notion of ‘law’ that 
sidestepped the problem of the iron necessity of cause and effect.** Of 
course, between a positive conception of law and the idea of sunan, 
there were obvious points of tension and difference, but the fact that 
the latter could also be made to fit with certain positivist critiques of the 
limits of inductive reasoning only further served as grist to his mill. 

The issue of miracles raised this issue inescapably. If nature could 
be said to operate according to regular laws, accessible through rational 
or scientific investigation, what of those events which might be said to 
transcend these, such as in the accounts of miracles in the Qur'an? 
‘Abduh resolved this dilemma by referring to ‘God’s laws’ as that sphere 
of events which was ultimately unknowable to the human mind. His 
discussion of miracles was therefore a way to get at the nature—and 
limits—of scientific laws. For such laws, he argued, did not constitute 
an ontological reality; they were merely the systematization of human 
(whether reasoned or experimental) observations of regularities. His 
ontological scepticism or nominalism thus allowed him to make a distinc- 
tion ultimately between scientific laws and the sunan of God. For while 
there might exist exceptions to the former, there were no exceptions to 
God’s laws, whose ultimate truth or reality were fundamentally unknow- 


3* Cf. al-Ghazali; see Dallal 2007; tot Sevenaer 1996, 70-96. 
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able to humans.” Perhaps this helps explain, too, why ‘Abduh found 
the synthetic philosophy of Herbert Spencer, with its own conception 
of the Unknown, so congenial: he referred repeatedly to Spencer in 
his tafsty, and even went to pay his respects to the aging philosopher 
in his home in Brighton shortly before his death. 


AFTER THE TAFSIR AL-MANAR 


Thanks in no small part to Rida’s skill as populariser and shaper of 
‘Abduh’s image as the reformer for a modern Muslim revival, many of 
the ideas—and even the form itself—developed in the Tafsir al-Manar 
proved popular among later exegetes. Even at al-Azhar, the institution 
‘Abduh had tried and failed to reform, they had a deep influence 
upon two powerful later rectors of the college: Mustafa al-Maraght 
(1881-1945) and Mahmid Shaltūt (1893-1963). Shaltat— who was rec- 
tor between 1958 and his death in 1963, and who was highly involved 
in state-led schemes for the educational reform of al-Azhar—was 
particularly inspired by ‘Abduh’s emphasis on the practical reading of 
the Qur’an.*° 

‘Abduh had not been unique in affirming that Islam alone was 
the ‘true friend’ of science. Muhammad Farid Wajdi, for example, a 
prominent Muslim writer and journalist, said much the same thing in 
his 1899 Islam and Civilization. Those ulama’ who say that “the principles 
of religion are not compatible with the principles of science,” he wrote, 
are not aware that Islam, “aided by scientific research and reasoned 
argument...is the apex for which man was created and made ready 
to ascend to.”*’ Nevertheless, the Tafsir al-Manar later inspired Wajdi 
and many others to find evidence of modern science in the Qur'an. 
(Although Iskandarani had done the same years before, it was much 
less well known.) Far into the twentieth century, ‘scientific exegetes’ 
even discussed ‘Abduh’s ideas on jinn as microbes or his views on the 
geology of mountains. Indeed, Hanafi Ahmad, a science graduate from 
Durham University and an Egyptian exegete and popularizer, was still 
disagreeing on this latter point as late as 1960.” 


3 Cf. al-Razi; Dallal 2007; tot Sevenaer 1996, 96. 

3 Zebiri 1993, 150-168. 

37 Wajdi 1899 as cited in Moaddel and Talatoff 2000, 136-42. 
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‘Abduh’s discussion of the philosophy of nature and natural laws, 
by contrast, would prove a little too abstruse to have any wide appeal. 
In fact, most later works of scientific exegesis put aside that kind of 
question entirely, and viewed science much more pragmatically and with 
less philosophical rigor. Rather, they emphasized its apparent harmony 
with Islam and saw in it the reinforcement of a particular view of 
religious devotion rather than a means to discuss the epistemological 
conditions of faith or the ontological status of scientific laws. For while 
the rising genre of tafsir ilmi after ‘Abduh was one that could be said to 
straddle both the scholasticism of tafsir and the growing specialization 
and professionalization of science, it should also be remembered that 
it did so primarily to speak to the concerns of quotidian readers who 
wished to hold on both to their sense of religious observance and to 
the new modernist lifestyles that emerged in the age of scientific and 
technological optimism. 


‘GEMS OF THE QUR'AN’ 


It was the lengthy and controversial work of T'antawi Jawhari in the 
early twentieth century that best represented the move toward more 
popular—and populist—interpretations of science and the Qur'an. 
Jawhart first tried his hand at the new kind of scientific exegesis that 
the lesser-known Iskandarani before him had done with his 1906 book 
Tq al-murassa‘ bi-jawāhir al-Qur Gn wa-al- vlam, or “The Crown Bedecked 
with Jewels of the Quran and Science’. This was organized, like 
Iskandarant’s work before it, thematically: it was divided into fifty-two 
sections or ‘jewels’ that focused primarily of the signs of God in nature 
but also covered such subjects as the prefiguring of Darwinian ideas 
or of other English works of natural science in the Qur'an.” Jawhari 
dedicated the book to the Emperor Mikado, as he intended it to be 
presented before the Japanese Parliament of Religions the year it was 
published, and it was later translated into a number of languages. But 
it was his later twenty-six volume comprehensive tafsir, al-Fawahir fi tafsir 
al-Qur'ân al-karim, or Gems of the Exegesis of the Munificent Qur'an, which 
really marked out the new genre and Jawhart’s role in its new populist 
dissemination. The work came out in Cairo in the 1920s and 1930s 
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and was a play both on his own name and on the medieval philosopher 
al-Ghazalt’s classic Jawahir al-Qur'an (Gems of the Qur'an). Jawhari’s work 
was enormously successful: it went through various editions and was 
also translated into a number of languages, gaining readers not only in 
the Arab world but in central and south-east Asia as well. But because 
his tafsir was also doing something quite new, it attracted many critics 
as well as admirers. 

Like the Tafsir al-Manar before it, the Jawahir fi tafsir al-Qur'an empha- 
sised a more thematic approach, even though it was organized around 
a serial interpretation of the verses of the Quran from beginning to 
end. And like its predecessor, the Jawahir fi tafsir al-Qur'an was aimed 
at a general readership. But it went much further in abandoning the 
tradition of classical tafsir: it was considerably more informal and 
anecdotal, and was full of tales (Azkayat) as well as biographical and 
bibliographical digressions of all kinds. Reflections on philology, juris- 
prudence, or philosophy were eschewed in favor of an eclectic array 
of references that set established exegetes alongside such figures as the 
English naturalist John Lubbock (whom Jawhari was particularly fond 
of) and the Bengali biologist Jagdish Bose.*! 

It was Jawhari’s single-minded emphasis on the harmony of science 
and scripture that really set his exegesis apart from others: Nearly 
every sura interpretation led to a reflection on the wonders of creation 
in nature—as uncovered by modern science and anticipated in the 
Qur'an. For unlike ‘Abduh or Rida, the attempt to divine the evidence 
for science in scripture emerged as the primary—if not only—focus of 
Jawhart’s tafsir. While every word that had some possible cosmological 
connotation—and even those that did not—was utilized as evidence that 
the Qur'an had anticipated the findings of everything from physics and 
astronomy to botany, zoology, and spiritualism. In this way he spoke of 
the wondrous insects in the natural histories of Henri Milne-Edwards, 
offering such exploration of nature as an interpretation of ‘praise’ (al- 
hamd) in his exegesis of the opening verse of the Qur'an.” 

And much like ‘Abduh’s before him, Jawharr’s tafsir also drew upon 
ideas of nature to uncover the workings of ‘society’. But Jawhari’s was 
much less convinced of the virtues of urban social life than previous 


4 Tbid., 11: 20 and 75. 
+ Ibid., 1: 6. God’s command to praise was also interpreted as the call (da wah) for 
the study of science as a means to uncover God’s “hidden natural wonders.” 
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generations of positivist-inspired social thinkers. For Jawhari, the closer a 
society was to nature, the closer it came to a state of God-given natural 
virtue: he thought nomadic or pastoral ways of life were more virtuous 
than those of settled ‘civilization’ because they allowed people to live 
in accordance with nature. Once again, even here in his attempt to 
construct his own particular view of the social sciences, the idea was 
to demonstrate the inherent compatibility of science with Islam. This 
argument could naturally be made in connection with the situation 
of the Arabs at the time of the Prophet’s revelation, he argued, but 
because men in their natural state could also be more susceptible to 
myths or legends—given the absence of a civilizational development 
of the exact sciences—it was not until the Prophet arrived that man’s 
natural virtue could be said to have developed properly and without 
obstructions." 

Jawharr had gone to al-Azhar in 1877 but unlike ‘Abduh or Rida, he 
was also a product of Egypt’s state-run school system. His later educa- 
tion had mostly been at the new Dar al-‘Uliim, the Teacher’s College 
(literally, ‘the House of Sciences’) which had been established by ‘Alt 
Mubarak in 1871. After his graduation in 1893, Jawhari taught at vari- 
ous élite secondary schools and then briefly at the Dar al-‘Ulim itself 
before accepting a post at the Egyptian University, where he remained 
until his retirement in 1922. In the course of his professional life, he 
taught a variety of subjects, including Arabic language, prose, poetry 
and ethics. But the sciences, and especially natural history—or what 
he typically called the ‘sciences of creation,’ or ‘uliim al-kawn—were his 
particular hobby-horse.** 

Jawhart’s output was prolific; his tafstr was part of an eclectic range 
of publications on a variety of topics, including commentaries on music 
and poetry, a synopsis of Kant’s ideas on education, and a number of 
collected essays on the need for reform at al-Azhar. His favorite theme, 
however, was the beauty and order of nature, such as his early works 
on The Beauty of the Order of the World and Its Peoples and the Beauty of 
the World, both of which were somewhat influenced by popularizing 
English works of natural history like John Lubbock’s The Beauties of 
Nature or The Wonders of the World.” He also produced numerous other 


+ Jomier 1958, 160. 
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works on the relationship between science and Islam and at least one 
compendium on the relation between medieval Arabic and modern 
science that was intended for the general public, The Joys of Arabic 
Philosophy and their Place in the Contemporary Sciences, published in 1936.*° 
This incessant production was connected to his work as intellectual 
and activist, especially in the 1930s. He wrote a series of articles in al- 
Liwa’, the official paper of the National Party, which he later published 
as Nahdat al-'ummah wa hayatuha, or The Awakening of the Nation and Its 
Life, in 1934. He also helped briefly to edit the journal of the Muslim 
Brotherhood—an organization with which he was involved with for 
some time—and he participated in cultural activities for the transna- 
tional Organization of Islamic Brotherhood as well as in a number of 
international educational and other schemes aimed at unifying Muslim 
communities through what he considered to be their heartland: Cairo, 
and al-Azhar in particular.” 

Synthesis and unification—intellectual, religious, and political—were 
important motives for Jawhart at a number of levels. He had begun 
his tafstr while teaching at Dar al- Ulm in the early 1900s and one of 
the primary motivating factors had been his desire to ‘unite’ the more 
secular subjects of study available to Muslim students, with religious 
ones. For Jawhart, like ‘Abduh himself, also worried about the grow- 
ing bifurcation of the worlds of science and Muslim pedagogy. He 
was disappointed, for instance, with those students who had gone to 
Europe to study the natural sciences: rather than return to Egypt to 
unite those subjects with the knowledge of creation outlined in the 
Qur'an, they went instead into other ‘worldly professions.’ Religious 
scholars or ulam’, did much the same kind of thing within their own 
respective and narrowly self-defined fields. Rather than study the cos- 
mos as a whole, they became overly “satisfied with their positions” and 
concerned themselves with jurisprudence (ulum al-fiqh) to the detriment 
of all other subjects.*® His tafsir was intended to rectify this. 

Another motivation was to highlight for Muslims the unity of cre- 
ation and the wonders of nature. His own experience as a student at 
al-Azhar, he later wrote, had been dispiriting and uninspiring. He tells 
us that in investigating the religious teachings of the ulama’ and their 
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explications of the Qur'an over many years, he had yet to find any who 
focused on the “beauties of the heavens and earth, the perfection of 
their signs and strange wonders.” A critic of the legalistic concerns and 
nit picking of earlier commentators, he noted that while the Qur’an has 
only some 150 verses that deal with matters of law or jurisprudence 
(fiqh), it has some 750 related to the splendors of creation. Most works 
of tafstr focused on the former despite the fact that their treatment of 
jurisprudential science (‘wlim al-figh) was more like “a prescription” 
than a “source of nourishment.” “O ye Muslims,” he pleaded, “search 
both for nourishment and curing, or the sciences of creation as well as 
fiqh. for how can a person live without nourishment?” 

The sciences of creation (wlm al-kawn), he pointed out in his inter- 
pretation of the first chapter or sürat al-fatihah, are even presented first 
in the Quran. Interpreting the verse to praise the Lord of Creation as 
a call to examine the known universe through science, Jawhari argued 
that it was as though God were trying to make men “eager to study... 
the wisdom of His mercy...and wonders of His creation.”* He sug- 
gested that the latter were emphasised in Islam in a way they were not 
in other faiths. It was for this reason that Islam was truly in conformity 
with man’s nature, his intellectual curiosity and the demands of the 
time. It was, in short, the natural or “innate religion” (din al-fitrah) for 
all humankind—a common refrain of the time.” 

Like the Tafsir al-Manar, Jawhari wanted to both “open hearts and 
guide nations” with his tafsir, and to “lift the curtains from the eyes of 
Muslims.” He also wanted to show people, both East and West, that 
the Quran was a guide for all people, calling upon them to study both 
the ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ worlds. His rationale for studying science also 
differed little from ‘Abduh’s: science gave men control over nature—and 
over her rich resources. Muslims had long concerned themselves with 
matters of divine law (shart'ah), and the rule of right and wrong actions 
in this world; now they must concern themselves with, as well as live 
by, the wonders of the universe “so that trade, industry and agriculture 
will flourish ...in all the Muslim lands, East and West.” But, for Jawhari, 
the utility of science went further than this: it could also bring together 
Muslims as a united moral community, an important consideration for 
him, given his ecumenical political concerns. It was, in other words, 
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through science that Jawhart thought Muslims might find themselves 
once again united in the face of political fragmentation and sectarian 
strife. Like ‘Abduh, then, the turn here was away from points of dogma 
that were divisive or sectarian. But for Jawharr, the path to such unity 
was science: “If all the schools of thought, from shi‘ah and sunni to 
maliki, hanbali, hanafi, shâft'a and zaydi,” argued Jawhari, concentrated 
on the evidence of science in Scripture, and on the pursuit of technical 
knowledge more generally, they would then find “that the differences 
between them...were less than their agreements”! 

In short, for Jawhart, tafsir imi offered a way of overcoming sec- 
tarian differences among Muslims—a theme that perhaps strangely 
echoes the idea commonly encountered in Europe and the USA in 
the same period that the objectivity of science could override clashing 
ideologies. This was an emphasis that made sense in light of his own 
experiences: he began his tafsir at the very moment the Ottoman Empire 
collapsed, the caliphate was abolished, and new national states under 
Western control fragmented the Arab world—events which made unity 
a prevailing concern. Only in unity, Jawhart, like many others, argued, 
could the Muslim ummah resist imperial domination and succeed as a 
united political and moral community. The emphasis on tawhid or unity 
was thus threefold: it encompassed not only strength in the unity of 
the faithful, but also the unity of knowledge, and the unity of God’s 
Word and work. 


SCIENCE AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


The novelty of Jawhart’s focus on science can be seen in his interpreta- 
tion of the opening chapter of the Quran, or sürat al-fatihah and his 
reading of the verse ‘rabb al-Glamin’ (Lord of the Worlds or Lord of 
Creation) in particular. The verse had had a long-history of grammati- 
cal, philological, and mystical readings. But whereas classical exegetes 
had disputed whether or not the reference was to all of creation (“that 
is all the heavens and what they contain, the earths and what they 
contain, and all that is between them, be it known or unknown”)? 
or specifically to rational, created beings, as the grammatical implica- 
tions of the term and the irregularity of its plural form might suggest, 
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Jawhari read the verse as referring both to “all the solar systems of the 
universe,” and, citing a prophetic hadith, to the possible proof of the 
existence of other, extra-terrestrial beings.” The Quran, he thought, 
thus contained prescient facts that anticipated modern scientific dis- 
coveries—or, in this case, even imagined future ones—that could be 
uncovered through proper interpretation.” 

As such a reading suggests, Jawharī had moved decisively away from 
‘Abduh’s equation of science with reason, emphasizing instead the role 
of awe in uncovering nature’s secrets. It was for this reason that he 
repeatedly draws attention to the beauty, perfection, and majesty (al- 
jamal, al-kamal wa’l-jalal) of God’s works in nature. For Jawhart, all of 
nature acted according to these divinely ethical principles: “God alone 
is great. All that exists is love and beauty” he wrote, adding that were 
it not for the act of “mutual love” that God created between hydrogen 
and oxygen, for example, we would not have water.” 

His view of nature was thus much more ecstatic—and much less 
rationalistic—than that of ‘Abduh’s. Science for Jawhart was not merely 
a method for revealing nature’s mechanisms and its laws, but was, rather, 
a path towards a mystical appreciation of creation and its Creator, and 
toward a kind of enchantment. It was scarcely accidental, therefore, 
that Jawhari embraced the contemporary fascination with the occult 
or spiritualism with equal fervor. 

For much of his life, Jawhart had been active in a Spiritualist Society 
in Cairo, Jam tyyat al-‘ahram al-rawhiyyah, and he later organized séances 
at his own house. By the end of his life, he had even come to believe 
that his own work was inspired by al-rūh al-‘a‘zam, or the Supreme Spirit. 
In 1936 he published a work, Bara at al-‘Abbasah ukht al-Rashid [The 
Innocence of ‘Abbäsah, Sister of Rashid], that he said was inspired 
by the spirit of Hārūn al-Rashid who had desired to defend his sister, 
al-“Abbasah, from accusations of adultery, that had appeared thirty 
years earlier as a historical novel by Jirjt Zaydan.*° 

Like many other spiritualists of the time, Jawharl saw no contra- 
diction between his commitment to naturalism and supernaturalism. 
Indeed, he thought spiritualism itself was best described as a science (or 
tm) —as in the science of spirit-calling (iim tahdir al- arwah)—which, he 
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claimed, referring to a number of English and French works on spiri- 
tualism and animal magnetism, had long “spread throughout America 
and Europe.”*’ His faith in spiritualism was therefore of a piece with 
what he considered to be his own modernism, and he frequently cited 
European mesmerists, psychic researchers, and hypnotists in his al- 
Jawahir fi-tafstr al-Qur'an and other works along these lines. Jawhari’s 
concern with the world of spirit and his mystical leanings also made 
him as interested in the figure of Herbert Spencer as ‘Abduh was. 
But wasn’t Spencer an atheist, a student once asked him? His answer 
was “No,” and took the reader back to Spencer’s conception of the 
Unknown.” Jawhari argued that while human knowledge derived from 
man’s God-given power of sensation, reasoning, and sentiment—and 
from the logical union of these three faculties—these could neverthe- 
less not lead ultimately toward a complete knowledge of God, which 
was a hidden but higher reality.” But unlike ‘Abduh, that was as far 
as Jawhari went in terms of a consideration of the epistemological 
conditions—and limits—of science. 

Nor was Jawhari alone in this respect: spiritualism and science went 
together for many writers of the time, a number of whom saw para- 
psychology as a new, scientific method of explaining religious life itself. 
Some, like Muhammad Farid Wajdi, even argued that the modern 
discovery of hypnosis, as with the unconscious more generally, proved 
that both the human self and the world or universe at large—or the 
micro- and macrocosms, al-‘alam al-kabir wa’l-‘alam al-saghir—consisted 
not merely of matter but also of spirit. So once again we see how 
Jawhar'’s own tafsir reflected prevailing shifts in the understanding of 
science or tlm in an Arabic context, much like ‘Abduh’s own tafsir had 
before it. Only, by the mid-twentieth century, it was a populist and 
spiritually-charged view of nature and its operations, rather than the 
earlier positivist and nomothetic one, that began to gain widespread 
appeal. 


5 Jawhart 1923-25, 1, 121-125. 
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The idea of a scientific exegesis of the Quran that Jawharr helped to 
inaugurate quickly-gained ground in the decades following his death. 
There were numerous imitators. Many blended the idea of tafsir ami 
into exegeses that dealt with the concept of the taz al-Qur an (or the 
inimitable or miraculous nature of the Qur'an). Alongside the focus 
on the rhetorical inimitability of the Qur’an—long a staple of that 
genre—many twentieth-century discussions of the ¿jaz al-QurGn also 
homed in on the ‘scientific miracles’ implicit in the text. Mustafa Sadiq 
al-RafiTs (1880-1937) book by that title, az al-Qur Gn, for instance, 
which appeared in 1926—just three years after Jawhari began his 
own tafsir— was one early example. A poet and literary critic, al-RafiT 
offered a reading of the Qur'an that was an exploration not only of the 
linguistic and literary miracles of the Quran, but also of its scientific 
ones. Muhammad Farid Wajdr offered another example. As one of the 
editors for a time of Nar al-Islam (1930-1936), ‘the official mouthpiece of 
al-Azhar’ and the later Majallat al-Azhar, (1936-1981), Wajdr included a 
number of articles—many of which he himself wrote—on the relation 
of Islam to modern science (and medicine). Many of these also carried 
similar discussions of the miraculous foreshadowing of contemporary 
scientific facts and findings, and demonstrated that even those at al- 
Azhar were succumbing to the new tide of popularization. 

The latest scientific or technological breakthroughs continued to 
trigger off new rounds of debate in this spirit. The launching of the 
two Sputnik shuttles in 1957, for instance, led to a series of debates 
on the question of Quranic portents and the exact sciences. This was 
reported in detail in the journal al-Liwa’ al-Islam and involved a num- 
ber of high religious officials, such as the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem.” 
Eventually even the state itself got into the act, and some fafstr in the 
Jawharian vein even appeared with an official imprimatur—testimony 
to their undeniable popularity. The High Council of Islamic Affairs, for 
instance, produced a six-volume tafsir—al-Muntakhab ft tafstr al-Qur Gn al- 
karim—which brought together scientists with religious scholars in 1961 
to produce a compendium of all possible evidence of scientific facts 
and findings in the Qur'an (these were placed in the margin alongside 
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each sarah)” That same year, Muhammad Husayn Dhahabi, in his 
history of tafsir literature, entitled al- Tafsir wa-al-mufassiriin (Exegesis and 
Exegetes) listed it as a new sub-genre, citing Jawhari as the main founder 
of the school.” 

But at the same time that the genre flourished, Jawhari’s approach 
also came under fierce attack. Critics wrote it off as a dangerous, if 
not heretical, innovation (bid'a). Some castigated his conception of sci- 
ence, others his conception—and style—of tafsir itself. Ismail Mazhar 
(1891-1962), the translator of Darwin's Origin of Species and himself a 
prolific science writer, was one of the earliest opponents from the former 
camp. The new rash of publications on scientific exegesis—and on the 
‘miraculous Qur'an’ more generally—worried him and he likened the 
phenomenon to a “contagion.” In a 1928 article on ‘79a@z al-Qur'an or 
“The Miraculous Quran,” for instance, he described Mustafa Sadiq 
al-Rafit’s 1926 book as utterly ill-conceived. The very idea of the 
miraculous, argued Mazhar, was best avoided in discussions of religion; 
it could only harm faith in God. Basing one’s defence of religion on 
miracles was to rely on something inherently unreasonable: for estab- 
lishing faith through demonstrations of a transcendent power over 
nature was merely to appeal to some fear of God’s power. (Mazhar also 
thought that the idea of the linguistic miracle of the Qur'an was best 
described as ‘relative’ rather than ‘absolute’. After all, one could argue, 
he wrote, that Dante’s Dwine Comedy was a ‘miracle’ of the Latinate 
languages in much the same way that the Qur'an was a miracle of 
Arabic rhetoric.) Yet Mazhar feared that rationalism itself was on the 
wane; the argument for faith through reason was not one that many in 
Egypt seemed to share these days, he wrote. He also discerned paral- 
lels in those current debates with the arguments of Deists and their 
opponents in Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Yet, 
there, in the battle between science and theology, it was scilence—and, 
by extension, reason—which had emerged triumphant.” 

Mazhar also wrote specifically against the conception of ‘science’ 
shared by many of these scientific exegetes. Writing on “Faith in God” 
in his journal in 1930, and in reply to the Azhart journal Nar al-Islam, 
for instance, he railed against those who confused matters of science 
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with metaphysical ones. Mazhar quoted extensively from an article by 
one of its contributors, Yusüf al-Diywi—who also shared in interest in 
spiritualism with Jawhart and was his sometime collaborator.® Dijwt 
had spoken of those who “wrongly used science against religion” and 
thereby “confused truth with error.” He argued that many of those 
who spoke against religion in the name of science (tlm) spoke merely 
of knowledge (%m) of tangible things; on higher, metaphysical truths, 
Dywi countered, they were entirely ignorant. “It seems the respectable 
Shaykh al-Dijwt’ Mazhar retorted, “does not seem to know the differ- 
ence between knowledge, science, and ethics (al-ma nifah, al-tlm wa-l-adab) 
as understood in contemporary philosophical terms.” Science, he wrote, 
simply does not concern itself with that which lay “beyond sensation” 
or with matters of ultimate causes.” 

By this time, however, Mazhar’s rationalist views on the nature of 
religious belief and his positivistic characterization of science (tlm) 
seemed old-fashioned, and they gained him fierce enemies. His journal 
of politics, science and literature, The Tumes (al- ‘Usur, 1927-1930) was 
attacked and its press was actually burnt down—1it was said, by Azhart 
students—in 1930. It seems to have been a traumatic experience: 
though he continued to write, Mazhar retreated into private life for 
many years. Nevertheless he remained a staunch critic of the genre 
for much of his life. In an article he published toward the end of his 
life, entitled “Move Away from this Innovation,” he complained once 
again about those who confused science with faith in a vain attempt 
to enumerate the miracles of the Quran. Mazhar wrote “I do not 
understand those people who attempt to find scientific proofs in the 
Qur'an,” he wrote, adding “as though the miracle of the Quran itself 
were not enough!” This could only lead to one result, he thought: the 
“warfare between science and religion.” For the “extreme application” 
of science to religion, he warned, would inevitably lead to points of 
conflict between them, just as had happened, according to him, in the 
struggle between the men of religion and the men of science during 
the European Enlightenment.” 


® See his preface in Jawhari 1920. 
6° Mazhar 1930. 
® Hajar 2000, 323-328. 
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But Jawhart would come under fierce attack from quite a different 
quarter as well: many religious scholars also denounced the new trend 
of scientific exegesis. Despite the involvement of some Azhari journal- 
ists and scholars, it was in many ways too unconventional for some of 
the traditional Azhar? rank and file and the authorities there were even 
said to have placed an informal boycott upon his publications. (Bans 
were also placed on the work in Saudi Arabia and in the Dutch East 
Indies, possibly for his negative remarks on Dutch colonial policies 
in the latter case or due to the tensions it caused between the Young 
Reformists and Old Traditionalists schools there, or the Kaum Muda 
and the Kaum Tua.)®® 

Jawhart’s ardent spiritualism—as expressed in such books as Afab 
al-arwah (The Book of Spirits) and found, as mentioned, throughout 
his Jawahir fi tafsir al-Qur'ân— may have been partly to blame. But the 
problem no doubt went further. The fact that Jawharl was not the 
product of a purely religious training, like many science exegetes before 
and after him—such as Iskandarant, Wajdi and al-Rafit—also pointed 
to the rise of a new crop of religious writers and vocational scholars 
who were emerging from outside the ranks of the traditional religious 
scholarly classes or wlamâ’ and as a result, causing some degree of 
resentment. 

Although Jawhari studied briefly at al-Azhar, his frustration with the 
program there, as mentioned, eventually led to his defection and to his 
pursuit of more modern subjects—particularly foreign languages and 
the modern sciences. He was, in a sense, an example of what ‘Abduh 
had feared would happen in al-Azhar in the absence of serious reform. 
But Jawhari, as a member of the new nationalist intelligentsia of Egypt, 
was also a product of the democratization of learning and the manifes- 
tation of a new kind of interpretive authority that had moved out of 
the reach of the old class of ‘lama’. Yet many of the latter had little 
difficulty in parting company with the new genre, and with Jawhari in 
particular, and saw his obsession with reading science into scripture as 
detracting from the true aim and message of the Qur'an. 


® De Jong 1977, 161; Jada 1980, 11-19; Laffan 2003, 217-218; Jawharr 1923-25, 3. 
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‘Abduh’s amanuensis Rashid Rida had led the assault, and he was 
one of the earliest to warn against the new approach. In later sections 
of the Tafsir al-Manar, he not only admonished those who engaged in 
excessive philological, grammatical and syntactical analyses, metaphysi- 
cal debates and deductions, but also those who attempted to derive 
contemporary scientific meanings from verses of the Qur'an. Some 
exegetes today, he complains, have copied the work of the medieval 
Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi, “incorporating the rational and temporal sciences 
into their interpretation of the Qur Gn.” In this way, they take the reader 
through “long discussions” of what they consider to be the exegesis 
of particular words like the ‘heavens and earth’ and into discussions 
of astronomy, botany and zoology, thereby “distracting readers of the 
Qur'an from the real purpose of God’s revelation.”® 

The Azhari scholar and popular exegete Mahmid Shaltit agreed. A 
protégé of ‘Abduh and Mustafa al-Maraghi, Shaltiit served as a lawyer, 
dean of al-Azhar, and finally rector. He too thought Jawhari’s approach 
made the error of applying temporal knowledge to eternal truths and 
detracted from the “true purpose of revelation.” He also deemed it 
against “good taste.” There were two uses of tafsir he warned against: 
one was for any sectarian end and the other was “the derivation of 
modern knowledge” from the Quran. In the latter case, he argued, if 
a reference is made to the Sun, stars, or Moon, one is led to matters 
of astronomy; just as when reference is made to mountains, plants or 
animals, so a discussion of geology, botany and zoology follows. But if 
such an interpretive strategy commits to a given scientific theory, what 
happens to the Qur’an’s authority when the scientific theory is chal- 
lenged? Such tafstr, he concluded, attempt to speak of “hidden matters” 
of which only God has ultimate knowledge.”! 

Such criticism intensified over time. In the 1950s, the scholar Hanafi 
Ahmad would also criticise Jawhart for “going beyond the [proper] 
meaning of verses.” He also lamented his strained efforts at finding all 
possible evidence of the knowledge of science revealed in them. This 
was despite Hanafi’s own fondness for al-tafsir al- Umi. (He himself pub- 
lished a number of scientific exegeses, but clearly felt they were both 
more moderate and comprehensive than those of his predecessor.)” 


© Hajar 2000, 289-290. 
70 For more on Shaltit, see Zebiri 1993. 
' Hajar 2000, 297-299. 
2 Ahmad 1954 and 1960; Hajar 2000, 192-201. 
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Sayyid Qutb’s In the Shade of the Qur'an offered rather similar criticisms 
of the genre. Qutb is of course well known today for his role in the 
Muslim Brotherhood. A graduate of Dar al- Ulum, his thirty volume tafstr 
of the Quran has remained highly influential throughout the Muslim 
world at large.” For Qutb, the Qur'an offered practical advice on such 
matters as care of the poor and rules of divorce, yet it also addressed 
less mundane issues such as God’s covenant with man and ‘Islam’s uni- 
versal and eternal message.’ But because Qutb also wanted to highlight 
the eternal verity of the “Divine order of life,” he cautioned against 
“engaging in futile debates” over such things as the origin and creation 
of the heavens and Earth. For the ultimate truth of those things “lay 
with God” and have little bearing on the real message and aim of the 
Quran, which was guidance for this world and the next. Repeating an 
old theme, he argued that human knowledge—including temporal and 
inconstant knowledge of the natural world—was necessarily imperfect 
and inferior to the eternal truth of God. 

It was for just this reason that Qutb disapproved of the attempt to 
attribute ‘scientific’ meanings to verses of the Qur'an: “The Quran was 
never intended to be a book on astronomy, chemistry or medicine, as 
some of its admirers and detractors try.” He thought it best to avoid 
anything which detracted from an “understanding of the nature of 
the Qur'an, and of its function and scope”— namely the concern with 
“the human soul and the state and direction of the human condi- 
tion.” He also thought that the approach of those who attempted to 
find evidence of scientific facts and theories—from Darwin’s theory of 
evolution to the Big Bang—was both “naive and counter-productive” 
in that it involved “fantastic methods” of Qur'an interpretation “in a 
vain attempt to make them agree or coincide with speculative supposi- 
tions and tentative theories.” ‘These facts and hypotheses, after all, were 
merely derived by “human empirical methods” and subject to change. 
One should not therefore attempt to corroborate them with the eternal 
message of the Quran—“no matter how apparently close or similar 
the conclusions might be”—for to do so would be merely defensive or 
implying that science had an equal authority to scripture: 


75 Binder 1988, 170-205. 
™ Qutb 1999, I: xvii, xxiv; Abu-Rabi’ 1996, 104. 
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The attempt to verify Quranic facts by changing findings of human 
science is fundamentally flawed. It reflects... an inner defeatism that sci- 
ence is somehow superior to the Quran whose facts and principles need 
no verification or corroboration.” 


The idea that scientific exegesis lay outside the proper domain and 
purpose of tafsir became a common refrain in the second half of the 
twentieth century, particularly from those who were calling for greater 
philological and historico-grammatical precision as well as a more liter- 
ary approach to the Qur'an, some of whom attempted to treat it as a 
text in a humanistic sense. Amin al-Khulr (1895-1966) was among the 
first of such critics. A professor of Arabic at Cairo University—he also 
graduated from the shart'ah Judges School—Khiili lectured frequently 
on Quran interpretation, and his main work, the 1961 A Program for 
the Renewal of Studies of Language, Grammar Rhetoric, Exegesis and Laterature, 
provided a model for literary approaches to Qur’an interpretations for 
years to come.” Khali thought that tafsir should involve both discussions 
of points of grammar and language—to determine the word-by-word 
meaning of the text as understood by its first listeners—and an investi- 
gation into the historical background, circumstances, and occasions of 
revelation (asbâb al-nuzül). He also thought that a thematic emphasis on 
the organic unity of each srah as a whole was necessary for its proper 
interpretation.” Only in this way could the original meaning—and 
sentimental appeal or psychological and aesthetic effect—of the text be 
determined. Toward this end, he recommended the use of philological, 
psychological, sociological, or other techniques of literary interpretation. 
He was in essence one of the first to argue that the Quran should be 
studied—much as any other work of literature—through a thorough 
investigation into the structure, meaning, and effect of the text at the 
time of its original composition.” 

Khali also felt that the emphasis on the Qur'an as the source of all 
knowledge was part of an outmoded understanding of the Qur’an and 
that it went against the true purpose of tafsir. And while the method 
of al-tafstr al-almt might be said to be old, he thought, the widespread 
attention it had since received was new: “Even if this tafstr could be 
said to be found in works of the likes of Fakhr al-Din al-Razr,” he 


Qutb 1999, I: 202. 

© al-Khali 1961; Jansen 1974, 64-68. 

™ Ibid. 

2 al-Khalr 1961, 211-213, 271-318, esp. 304; Zebiri 1993, 140-141. 
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wrote, and in other works which independently attempted to abstract 
the sciences from the Quran, “the idea has greatly increased in the 
last era” and has been insufficiently criticised. He thought it was not 
only outmoded and faddish, but also methodologically flawed, for the 
attempt to divine evidence of modern connotations to ancient words 
went against the proper approach to tafsir altogether.” 

Though Khali himself never composed a full tafsir of the Qur’an, 
many were inspired by the outline and hermeneutics of his program, 
particularly the use of historico-grammatical analysis. One finds many 
of these techniques, for instance, applied in the tafstr of Khulrs student 
(and wife) ‘Aishah ‘Abd al-Rahman (also known as Bint al-Shâti®) in 
the 1960s. Another of Khili’s students, Muhammad Ahmad Khalaf 
Allah also followed this largely literary and historical hermeneutic 
approach. Yet, these too did not escape critique: Khalaf Allah’s 1947 
exegesis, for instance, was not published until 1953, and his thesis—al- 
Jan al-qasasi_ft al-Qur Gn al-kartm—was rejected by the examining board 
of the university for being religiously questionable.” The close of the 
twentieth century, therefore, saw the rise of a host of new authors and 
audiences of Qur’an interpretation, not all of whom could agree on the 
proper bounds—or aims—of the genre. Indeed, this itself testified to 
the emergence of widely differing knowledge communities, each with 
their own sense of élite discretion and public appeal. 


A CENTURY OF DEBATE AND PERSEVERANCE 


As this very brief sketch may suggest, the engagement with science 
in Quranic interpretations was extensive across the course of the 
twentieth century. As we have seen, the urge to reconcile science and 
scripture began in many ways as an attempt to demonstrate Islam’s 
ease—compared with Christianity—at reconciling the two, much like 
the reconciliation between reason and faith itself, it was argued. This 
prompted Iskandarant, and it was one of the key themes in the Tafsir 
al-Manar, particularly at the start. Writing in the face of energetic Chris- 
tan missionary activity, as well as to rebut colonial critics, this empha- 
sis was perhaps unsurprising. But the Tafsir al-Manar was also written 
with a more general aim: to capture the attention of the newly literate 


Hajar 2000, 291-299. 
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Muslim public that was just beginning to exploit new technologies 
of communication and mobility like the press, telegraph, and steam 
engine which, between them, were leading to the formation of entirely 
new communities of knowledge. Such communities often lay outside 
the reach of the traditional holders of knowledge, or the ulam’, and 
they increasingly challenged their authority. For them, moreover, tafsir 
was not a matter of expert or élite discretion alone: it was a means 
of comprehending the word of God in the everyday here and now 
and for providing a kind of practical reason. This was why the Tafsir 
al-Manar engaged in a rather different kind of exegesis from those of 
past generations, avoiding overtly technical, genealogical as well as 
sectarian explanations and treating the Quran itself as its primary 
source of reference. 

By the 1920s and 1930s things began to change yet again, this time 
even more drastically. ‘The widespread appeal of tafstr tm? reflected the 
continued prestige of modern science in the Arabic-reading world, as 
elsewhere. But with the rapid rise of literacy rates, the expansion of 
institutions of higher learning, and the growing specialization of sci- 
entific knowledge and disciplines, the genre appealed to a public keen 
to gain access, in palatable form, to the latest learning—a trend which 
could be found in countries and languages across the world. It was for 
this reason that Jawhari’s own scientific exegesis engaged so success- 
fully with a broad program of science popularization. Unlike ‘Abduh 
and others before him, he was no longer simply using the prestige of 
science to bolster the authority of the Quran, but referring rather to 
the Quran to bolster the former. Science he saw also—perhaps above 
all—as a means to work towards national progress and the success of 
the ummah more generally. For this was an era too of declining inter- 
nationalist sentiment and rising nationalism inside the Arab world as 
well as beyond it. 

This new form of scientific exegesis reflected the rapid proliferation 
of political sentiments and knowledge communities more broadly; it 
was enormously successful but it also gained, as we saw, a number of 
staunch critics. There were those who took issue with JawharT’s concep- 
tion of science, which was an amalgam of late nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century natural history and what we might call scientific 
supernaturalism. Others, meanwhile, deplored the trend as a threat to 
the very genre of tafsir itself, and they worried about the implicit threat 
to the Qur’an’s own authority. 
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Yet despite its many critics, al-tafstr al-tlmi continued to remain a 
popular genre for the rest of the twentieth century, and beyond. If 
anything, it has gained new ground and numerous admirers over time”! 
Those interested in it even created bodies like the Egyptian Society for 
the Scientific Miracles of the Quran, or the Committee on the Scientific Miracles 
of the Quran for the Muslim World League at Mecca, both of which 
were founded in the 1980s.” And just as new technologies of commu- 
nication had spurred the appearance of both the Tafsir al-Manar and 
the Jawahir fi tafsir al-Qur Gn in the early twentieth century, so too, the 
emergence of the internet and satellite television have given new life 
to the genre. One can find discussions of it, for example, in the cur- 
rently televised serial [jaz al-Qur'an by the theologian and exegete, the 
Damascene Muhammad Sad al-Batt, which although still concerned 
with the literary and other miracles of the Qur’an, delves occasionally 
into such themes. For millions of Muslims around the world today, 
then—and despite the trenchant if more lofty criticisms of rationalists 
and scholastic or classically trained scholars—scientific exegesis con- 
tinues to provide the means to demonstrate the modernity as well as 
the comprehensiveness of their faith. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


JUDAISM AND THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS OF 
MODERN SCIENCE! 


Menachem Fisch 


INTRODUCTION 


From the advent of the scientific revolution in the mid-sixteenth century 
onwards, the ethos and mindset of modernity and of modern science 
have evolved hand in hand, bringing in their wake a mounting secular- 
ism, and with it the now familiar tensions between science and religion. 
By the end of the nineteenth century, the strained relations between 
science and religion had acquired the dimensions of a full-blown crisis. 
Many tend to ascribe the crisis to the marked discrepancies between 
what scientists were willing to say about the world and what devout 
Christians believed their religion required them to believe. Discrepancies 
of this sort certainly did emerge, some quite dramatic, but it is extremely 
hard to imagine that they alone could be held responsible for the full 
extent of the crisis. What developed was far more than mistrust, or even 
condemnation expressed by devout Christians toward developments in 
the life sciences and cosmology. In fact, the late enlightenment witnessed 
far less religious suspicion of science, than a mounting, scientifically 
motivated exasperation with religion and religiosity. And it is this latter 
tendency that strongly suggests that much more was, and remains at 
stake than a mere conflict of truth claims. Modernity’s scornful dismissal 
of religion and religiosity, along with the reciprocal reaction to which it 
gave rise, runs much deeper than any prosaic disagreement as to, say, 
the validity of geological dating can reasonably account for. 

In the first part of this chapter, I offer, in very brief outline, a different 
kind of explanation for the emergence of the modern tensions between 


' Various versions of this paper were presented as the Selig Brodetzky Annual 
Lecture, Leeds University (May 2002); at a conference on scientific and religious 
interpretation, Haverford College (June 2002); as Templeton Lectures at Bar Ilan 
University, (March 2003) and Utah State University (October 2004). An early version 
was published in Hebrew in Halbertal and Sagi 2005. 
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science and religion—one that stresses its philosophical and theological 
dimensions, centering on the conflicting conceptions of human rational- 
ity that the work of prudent ‘interpreters of nature and Scripture’ were 
seen to premise, rather than on the conflicting pictures of the world 
that they came to paint. I shall be interested, therefore, less in what 
scientists were saying about the world during that period, than in the 
philosophical attempts to understand the nature of the enterprise and 
achievement of science; less in the history of science, that is, than in 
the history of the philosophy of science. And it is against this backdrop 
that in the second, and main part of the paper, I shall turn to consider 
how Judaism can be said to fare in this respect. 


‘THe NEWTONIAN MOMENT 


A crucial turning point in the history of the relations between early 
modern science and religion was the publication in 1687 of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s great work of physics: Philosophie Naturals Principia Mathematica. 
The Principia was by all counts an astonishing scientific achievement, but 
its importance for the story I wish to tell lay less in its scientific content 
than in the acute challenge that it posed to philosophy, for Newton’s 
Principia changed the very nature of philosophizing about science. Prior 
to Newton, philosophy was primarily concerned with the project of 
establishing science properly. Francis Bacon’s Novum Organum (1620) and 
René Descartes’s Discourse on Method (1637) and Meditations (1641) stand 
out in this respect. Each presented a radical, and meticulously argued 
(yet very different) appeal to begin the study of nature from scratch, 
and to establish it anew upon sound philosophical foundations. But with 
the publication of Newton’s physics, the project of establishing science 
was rendered obsolete. From that point on philosophy of science was 
rendered an essentially interpretative rather than a constitutive under- 
taking. If for Bacon and Descartes the task of philosophy of science 
was to legislate epistemologically and methodologically for a reliable 
(and as I shall argue, religiously viable) interpretation of nature, after 
Newton, famously for Kant, the question for philosophy became that 
of making philosophical sense of the particular interpretation of nature 
that Newton had fashioned. The interpretative turn in philosophy of 
science reached completion in William Whewell’s monumental Philoso- 
phy of the Inductwe Sciences (1840) significantly subtitled Founded on their 
History, referring to his three-tome History of the Inductwe Sciences from the 
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Earliest to the Present Time published three years earlier. My thesis will 
be that this major shift of philosophical interest—from the problem of 
explaining how one ought to read the book of nature, to that of justify- 
ing how it was in fact being read—marks more than a major turning 
point in the history of philosophy. It also marks the point at which the 
formerly harmonious relationship between science and religion took its 
significant first turn to the worse. But to appreciate it as such we must 
briefly return to the great upheaval in European Christendom initiated 
by Martin Luther almost a century and half before Newton. 


THE BIBLE, PROTESTANTISM, AND THE RISE OF NATURAL SCIENCE,’ 
AND BEYOND 


The Protestant Reformation rendered the Holy Scriptures an open 
book. “The Meaning is in the ‘Text’ was the rallying cry of the early 
Protestant reformers, who urged their followers to discover it for them- 
selves. Direct access to Scripture, and with it, unmediated access to the 
very Word of God was granted to all willing to approach the Bible 
with an open mind and an open heart. Early Protestantism, one could 
say, privatized divine revelation, transforming it into a personal matter 
of prudent reading, the very prudence of which guaranteed success.’ 
Scripture does not conceal its message, but speaks plainly and directly 
rendering the divine word accessible to all who seek it truly and purely. 
Therefore, reading Scripture does not require the mediating services 
of church doctrine, clerical go-betweens or priestly exegetes. But if all 
believers were to be able to discern Scripture’s meaning and message 
for themselves, it had to be assumed that they resided not merely ‘in 
the text,’ but in the immediate most literal sense of its words. 

In The Bible, Protestantism, and the Rise of Natural Science, Peter Harrison 
makes the further, and novel claim that the Protestant reformers’ insis- 
tence on literal interpretation played a major role in the emergence of 
early modern science, by virtue of the new meaning that was lent to 
the old and religiously appealing two books metaphor. In the hands 
of the early reformers, argues Harrison, the two books metaphor was 
extended beyond the simple idea of a common authorship, and away 


? Harrison, 1998. 
3 As Harrison puts it: “In much the same way that the faithful were granted direct 
access to Scripture, they were granted unmediated access to God himself” (1998, 99). 
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from the more subtle idea of one book holding the key to the other.* For 
the early reformers the two books metaphor was rendered a powerful 
and suggestive analogy between the way the two texts were conceived. 
As Kenneth Howell nicely puts it, Harrison reversed the common 
view that the new sciences provoked new interpretations of the Bible, 
maintaining that sixteenth-century people “found themselves forced 
to jettison traditional conceptions of the world” when they “began to 
read the Bible in a different way.” 

Reading Scripture became the model, rather than the key, for 
studying nature, bestowing upon science much of the new urgency, 
enthusiasm, and promise it was enjoying. This explains the impact of 
the Reformation on the rise of natural science. But Harrison’s most 
novel and important claim is that the early reformers’ attitude to the 
Bible not only motivated the early modern turn toward nature, but 
inspired an importantly new conception of nature. By insisting that 
the Bible’s message resided in the plain, literal meaning of the text, 
the reformers were forced to empty the biblical text of all manner of 
symbolical, metaphorical and allegorical meaning. And by analogy, so 
was nature. By virtue of its new understanding of two books metaphor, 
argues Harrison, Protestantism was responsible for rendering nature, 
for the first time, purely factual. 

Harrison shows as never before how, through the mediation of the 
two books metaphor, early Protestantism revolutionized natural sci- 
ence by revolutionizing Bible study; how interest in nature was lent 
religious significance, and at the same time, and for the same reason, 
how it shifted focus away from what natural phenomena symbolize, 
even religiously, to the phenomena themselves—to their causes, and 
to the complex relations that obtain between them. But Harrison, I 
believe, overlooks an important aspect of the story he is the first to 
tell. By concentrating exclusively on the texts themselves, as it were, 
on how for the early reformers the book of God’s word and that of his 
works came to resemble each other, he fails to give due notice to the 
assumptions they made, and conclusions they drew regarding the act of 


* “For Bacon,” notes Moore, “the book of God’s works is ‘a key’ to the book of 
God’s words; students of nature may therefore instruct interpreters of the Bible. To 
reverse the relationship and attempt to make things in nature conform to words in 
the Scriptures would be to ‘unwisely mingle or confound these learnings together’.” 
(Moore 1986, 323 quoting Bacon 2000, Bk.I, VI.16 and 1.3). 


> Howell 2002, 7, quoting Harrison 1998, 4. 
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reading them. Or to use a more philosophical turn of phrase, Harrison 
concentrates more on the ontological, than on the epistemological and 
methodological consequences of his novel thesis. 

In the personal invitation to discover the Word of God for them- 
selves, extended in Luther’s term to ‘the priesthood of all believers,’ 
lie the religious roots of modern individualism and modern selfhood. 
And in the Protestant reform of biblical hermeneutics, lie the roots of a 
particular modern notion of inquisitive prudence dedicated to unbiased, 
detached, meticulous inquiry; one that combines diligence and an open 
mind—which really means a largely emptied and passively receptive 
mind; a mind open to listening attentively to what the text has to say, 
while abstaining as far as possible from making its own interpretive 
assumptions; a mind dedicated to freeing itself of prejudice and giving 
itself piously to reading out the true message of Scripture, while firmly 
resisting the temptation to read one in. 

If when carried over from Scripture to science, “the assertion of the 
primacy of literal reading” entailed “a new, non-symbolic conception of 
the nature of things,”® then, by the same token, the insistent “literalist 
mentality” demanded of the readers of Scripture, entailed an equally 
insistent empiricist mentality with regard to the study of nature. If, like 
religious truth, scientific truth was also believed to reside in nature, ripe 
and ready for human discovery, in the immediate, ‘literal’ sense of what 
meets the human eye. Then similar to Scripture, nature too could and 
should be made to reveal her secrets by prudently reading them out 
inductively, unmediated by hypothesis or theory. And, therefore, just 
like the study of Scripture, neither should science require the mediating 
services of clerical go-betweens or priestly exegetes—especially not those 
of “the Aristotelian Church” to use Luther’s deriding formulation. 


BACON AND DESCARTES’s RELIGIOUSLY MOTIVATED 
PHILOSOPHIES OF SCIENCE 


One could, therefore, speak of the emergence of an early modern 
Protestant image, or philosophy of science that endorsed an analogous 
notion of epistemic prudence that valued clever, diligent and unimagi- 
native minds seeking passively to receive nature’s plain ‘literal’ message, 


€ Harrison 1998, 114. 
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while carefully abstaining from speculating as to what it might be. 
Here, I submit, extending Harrison’s thesis by going a philosophical 
step beyond him, lie the Protestant roots of early modern empiricism 
and the experimental method it inspired—a philosophy of science that 
found exemplary expression in the work of Francis Bacon.’ The sober- 
ing analysis of the methodological empiricist® point of departure (the 
four idols), and the highly original eliminative inductive methodology 
of Bacon’s Novum Organon,” would be adopted thirty-five years later by 
Robert Boyle and his eleven colleagues as their ‘official’ philosophy 
when they established the Royal Society in November 1660. Thomas 
Sprat, celebrating the new, and very Baconian experimental method 
in his History of the Royal Society of 1667, waxed poetical in the most 
Protestant terms of there being two Reformations, each prizing the 
original copies of God’s two books while bypassing the corrupting 
influence of scholars and priests!’° 


7 On Bacon’s Protestantism see Jardine and Stewart 1998, esp. chap. 2-4. On 
his philosophy of science see Urbach 1987. James Bono fails to make the connec- 
tion between the factualism underlying Bacon’s account of the ‘book of nature’ and 
the early reformers’ literalist biblical hermeneutics, however, his analysis of Bacon’s 
approach dovetails perfectly with the extension of Harrison’s thesis proposed here. If, 
as Bacon maintains, God’s “Book of Nature [is] written not in symbols, but in things 
themselves,” he asks, 

What does it mean for man to “read” that text?...For one thing, it means that 
the “meaning” of that text is inherent, or immanent, to itself: The fundamental 
units that make up the text of nature do not acquire their intelligibility through 
metaphoric relations to other units and, ultimately, to other texts. ... The language 
of things in which God has composed His Book of Nature instead embodies and 
enforces a metonymic order of meaning. Such an order grounds the intelligibil- 
ity of nature in the contiguity and spatiotemporal relations between and among 
things. (Bono 1995, 233-4) 

8 I qualify Bacon’s empiricism as ‘methodological’ to indicate that unlike later 
British empiricists (notably Locke and Hume), Bacon’s was a philosophy of scientific 
knowledge, not of knowledge in general. He nowhere addresses the question of the 
ultimate sources of knowledge, and offers no general theory of the formation of ideas 
or concepts. Like Luther’s literalism, Bacon’s empiricism is prescriptive—limited to 
what should be allowed to bear on science’s picture of reality. 

° For an impressive and systematic latter-day adaptation of Bacon’s eliminative 
inductive method see Cohen 1970; 1977, and 1989, esp. ch. 5. 

10 T quote the paraphrase of Sprat in Brooke 1991, 111. Sprat’s original text (cited 
by Harrison 1998 as one of the mottos of Chapter 3 entitled “The Two Reforma- 
tions”) reads as follows: 

...the Church of England will not only be safe amidst the consequences of a Ratio- 
nal Age, but amidst all the improvements of Knowledge, and the subversion of old 
Opinions about Nature, and introduction of new ways of Reasoning thereon. 
This will be evident when we behold the agreement between the present Design 
of the Royal Society, and that of our Church at its beginning. They may both lay 
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But in so extending Harrison’s Protestantism and science thesis to 
epistemology and methodology, its scope is inevitably narrowed from 
an account of the religious roots and context of early modern natural 
science in general, to a thesis about the religious roots and context 
of a particular early modern philosophical approach to the study of 
nature—namely, early modern (methodological) empiricism. Harrison 
writes as if the literalist mentality of the Protestant reformers could be 
held responsible for the equally impressive surge of such rationalist 
approaches to science as Galileo’s!* and especially Descartes’s.'* This, 
I believe, is the one weakness of his otherwise superb book." 

Alongside the rise of Bacon’s empiricist philosophy of science and its 
acceptance by Boyle and his colleagues, early modern Europe witnessed 
an equally confident, equally enthusiastic and equally urgent develop- 
ment of a systematic scientific rationalism—a philosophy of science that 
lay special emphasis on mathematical physics, and found exemplary and 
systematic expression in the philosophy of René Descartes. Descartes’s 
rationalist philosophy of science owed its origin and inspiration, not to 
Protestant attitudes to the interpretation of Scripture, but, as Stephen 


equal claim to the word Reformation, the one having compass’d it in Religion, the 
other purposing it in Philosophy. They both have taken a like cours[e] to bring this 
about; each of them passing by the corrupt Copies, and referring themselves to the 
perfect Originals for their instruction; the one to the Scripture, the other to the large 
volume of the Creatures. (Sprat 1667, 370-1) 
The extension of Harrison’s thesis proposed here as to the emergence, the basic fault 
lines and development of early modern philosophy of science in its relation to religion 
may also be seen as an extension of Simon Schaffer and Steven Shapin’s account 
of the Boyle-Hobbes controversy (Shapin and Schaffer 1985). They argue that the 
dispute between Hobbes and Boyle was as much a dispute about politics as it was 
about the latter’s admittedly Baconian philosophy of science. The extension of Har- 
rison’s thesis proposed here purports to add a third, religious dimension to Shapin 
and Schaffer’s two. 

11 Harrison 1998, 267-8. 

2 Ibid., 263-4. 

B To put the point somewhat more schematically, for Harrison, the two books 
analogy serves to ground an argument from how the early reformers envisioned the 
proper approach to Scripture, to how nature came in fact to be studied during that 
period. This cannot easily be argued for all of science (or in the language of the day, 
all of natural philosophy)—especially not for mathematical physics and astronomy. 
Unlike Harrison, the proposal of this paper is to read the two books analogy as one 
between two normative and constitutive claims, one prescribing the desirable way to 
approach Scripture, the other prescribing philosophically the desirable way to do sci- 
ence. Interestingly, at crucial junctures of his argument, sensing the difficulty perhaps, 
Harrison switches from using the term ‘natural philosophy’ to using ‘natural history.’ 
Cf. Harrison 1998, 95-7. 
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Toulmin, Stephen Menn, and others suggest,'* to the Catholic reac- 
tion it provoked, and, to extend Harrison’s argument, to the analogous 
function of the two books metaphor in a Catholic setting, where it was 
inevitably attributed a very different meaning. 

Counter Reformation Catholicism would have nothing of Lutheran 
literalism. For Catholics the biblical text was considered replete with 
deep theological significance that required expert interpretation and 
decoding. The idea that the word of God could reside in the simple 
meaning of the text, and be read off it directly by anyone was unthink- 
able. Catholic interpretation of Scripture required the mediation of 
a firmly established metaphysical system of rational theology that 
demanded long and laborious training, and unflinching prior commit- 
ment. This had always been the case, but, as Toulmin explains, once 
locked in confrontation with the protestant reformers, especially after 
the Council of Trent, “Catholic teachings hardened into theses (or 
‘dogmas’) that were no longer open to critical discussion... and whose 
immutable truth it was politically indispensable to assert...Instead of 
free-wheeling Summas, the seventeenth century was fed a diet of centrally 
authorized Manuals;’ Lest no mistake be made, the Fourth Session of 
the Council of Trent decreed explicitly that 


in order to restrain petulant spirits...no one, relying on his own skill, 
shall—in matters of faith, and of morals pertaining to the edification 
of Christian doctrine— wresting the sacred Scripture to his own senses, 
presume to interpret the said sacred Scripture contrary to that sense 
which holy mother Church—whose it is to judge of the true sense and 
interpretation of the holy Scriptures—hath held and doth hold.'® 


In its Catholic version the two books analogy would hence reason 
that just as interpreting Scripture requires prior assent to an elaborate 
system of necessarily true rational theology, so the study of nature 
demands the prior elaboration of and assent to an analogous system of 


14 While more interested in contrasting the “unrelenting” rationalism of Descartes 
with the “modest” humanist reasonableness of Montaigne than with that of Bacon 
(198ff.), and although he considers Bacon’s philosophy (along with Montaigne’s) as a 
product of renaissance humanism rather than of the Reformation (36-7), Toulmin 1991 
sees in the Counter Reformation’s “hardening of Catholic teachings” the immediate 
context relevant to Cartesian rationalism (69-80). For similar assessments of Descartes, 
see Menn 1998, 53ff., and Bono 1995 esp. ch. 8. 

5 Toulmin 1991, 77-8. 

16 The Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and Oecumenical Council of Trent—Session the 
Fourth, 19. 
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absolutely certain scientific truth—which for Descartes were the truths 
of mathematics. According to Stephen Menn’s interesting reading 
of the return to Augustine evident in Descartes’s mature philosophy, 
one finds in the Meditations far more than a Catholic counterpart to 
Bacon’s philosophy of science. The Meditations, he argues, “is addressed 
not to philosophers but to theologians,” and is offered to them “as the 
true philosophy of the Catholic Reformation” in general."® 


The Meditations argue first that we cannot know bodies unless we first 
know God and the soul (Meditation 1), then that we can know God 
and the soul independently of any knowledge of bodies (Meditations 2 
and 3), and finally that we can derive a knowledge of bodies from this 
pure knowledge of God and the soul (Meditations 4-6). Augustine’s 
metaphysics of God and the soul is a possible candidate for Descartes’ 
foundational discipline because it does not depend on any doctrine of 
the physical world, and indeed results from a discipline of aversto from 
the senses. So Descartes can base his physics on his metaphysics without 
danger of circularity.’ 


In other words, argues Menn, Descartes’s rationalist “foundational dis- 
cipline” is presented as prior to, and constitutive of the proper Catholic 
reading of both books. 

Bacon’s Reformation, Protestant account of science, if I may call it 
so, insisted on grounding scientific truth in the immediacy of factual 
experience from which one then reasons up inductively to theory. Des- 
cartes’s Counter Reformation, Catholic science, by contrast, insisted, 
equally vigorously, that it be grounded in the a priori certitude of the 
mathematicized systems of ideas given by pure reason, from which 
one then reasons down deductively to the facts. The former envisaging 
the discovery of scientific truth as an elaborate, if hesitant, ‘literalist’ 
process of reading it out of the empirical data, the latter, by contrast, 
as an equally elaborate process of ‘doctrinal’ reading in. 


17 Stephen Menn nicely compares and contrasts Descartes’s “mathests, ou mathématique 
universelle” and Bacon’s “regime of facts” as radically new (if diametrically opposed) 
“de-in-scriptive hermeneutics of nature” that stand in conscious opposition to “the tex- 
tual, symbolic, “emblematic, and narrative strategies” formerly carried over from the 
“hermeneutics of exegesis” by those who read the two books as one. What Menn fails 
to notice, however, is the extent to which, despite their radical novelty, the two new phi- 
losophies of science remained centrally faithful to their respective religious settings. 

18 Menn 1998, 53. 

19 Ibid., 209. 
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If there is any truth in my proposed extension of Harrison’s thesis, then 
the dramatic rise of science during the seventeenth century owed its 
inspiration and philosophical rationale not to one, but to two powerful 
foundational philosophies of science that owed their origins to radi- 
cally different versions of the two books analogy, that were grounded 
respectively in radically different Reformation and Counter Reforma- 
tion approaches to Biblical interpretation. Most importantly, in the 
framework of both philosophies, science and religion meshed naturally 
and reinforced each other fruitfully and harmoniously. Both Baconian 
inductivism and Cartesian rationalism promised lofty, ambitious and 
religiously meaningful visions of grand scientific accomplishment, 
backed by foundational and systematic philosophical reasoning. And 
needless to say, they contradicted each other completely. 

Viewed thus, the tensions that later developed between science and 
religion cannot be attributed to incongruities between inherently contra- 
dictory undertakings whose mutual exclusion was predetermined. The 
original appeal and harmony between the constitutive philosophies of 
science fashioned by Bacon and Descartes and their respective religious 
cultures was deep, meaningful and authentic. One cannot easily argue 
that the crisis that developed thereafter proved in retrospect that the 
initial harmony was an illusion. It was not. To explain how and why 
the crisis developed is to explain how and why the original twofold 
harmony began to wax and wane; how it became gradually undone 
and eventually turned sour. It is a complicated story that in the present 
context can be outlined only very briefly. 

The sweet harmony between religion and science attested to by both 
early modern philosophies of science proved extremely short-lived, not 
because it was disproved, but because of a profound scientific develop- 
ment. As I mentioned at the outset, the crucial turning point in this 
respect was the publication of Newton’s great work of physics in 1687. 
In a word, Newton’s Principia, justly upheld as a supreme scientific 
achievement, proved to be a philosophical nightmare, for it exhibited 
a perplexing mixture of mutually irreducible empiricist and rationalist 
elements that neither philosophy of science was capable of accom- 
modating from its own purist perspective. Normally, when confident 
subscribers to a well established philosophy of science find a work of 
science to rudely defy their prescriptions, they will tend to declare it 
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confused or incoherent.” But in the case of Newton’s physics such a 
response was out of the question. The solid and reception of Newton’s 
physics as an unprecedented scientific accomplishment rendered it virtu- 
ally immune to philosophical criticism and ruled out any possibility of 
such philosophic reproach. Both philosophies of science were henceforth 
forced to make substantial concessions to the new physics that swiftly 
came to lay significant strain on the firm bonds they bore to their 
respective religious contexts. The full disengagement of late enlighten- 
ment understandings of science from religion would come about in two 
main stages, but by the end of day nothing would be retained of the 
two books analogy that prompted the scientific visions of Bacon and 
Descartes, and nothing of the fruitful and reinforcing enmeshment of 
religion and science out of which the philosophical understanding of 
the scientific revolution initially set forth. 

Despite the Principia’s axiomaticized Cartesian form and heavily 
mathematicized presentation, it was Cartesian rationalism that would 
be the first of the two positions to give”! In the course of the eighteenth 
century, Descartes’s original rationalism virtually vanished from sight, 
giving way to two very different accounts of the mind’s constitutive 
contribution to scientific knowledge: the so-called instrumentalism of 
Lagrange’s analytical mechanics (rendered a century or so later a full- 
blooded philosophy of science by Pierre Duhem),” and the constructiv- 
ism of Immanuel Kant®”— neither of which could be considered a viable 
scientific correlate to a Catholic conception of biblical interpretation. 
Instrumentalism denied physical theories any claim to truth, viewing 
them merely as ‘instruments’ construed and perfected to economically 
organize and store, and effectively predict empirical phenomena, with 


2 And explained away as the sorry, irrational or a rational result of ‘external’ cir- 
p. y Ty, 


cumstance. See Lakatos 1978. 

2! Apart from its incapacity to accommodate the more inductivist and empirical 
portions of Newton’s physics (in particular Book III of the Principia, and the “proofs 
by experiment” systematically employed throughout the Opticks, let alone the notori- 
ous “Rules of Reasoning in Philosophy [i.e., Science]” situated between the Principia’s 
Books II and III), Descartes’ rationalism faced insurmountable difficulties accounting 
for the differential and integral calculus fashioned by Newton and Leibniz that math- 
ematically grounded Newtonian physics. As Berkeley (1734) amply proved, the calculus 
fell considerably short of exhibiting the self-evident certitude (clarity and distinctness) 
required by Descartes’s philosophy. 

See especially Duhem, 1954. For explicit praise of Lagrange’s ‘instrumentalism,’ 
see Duhem 1980 esp. ch. 8, and Dugas 1988, 456f. 

*3 For a more detailed account of these developments see Fisch 1989. 
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no pretension to depict reality. Kant, by contrast, granted science its 
traditional realist and explanatory functions, as well as its claim to truth, 
but denied it any access or insight into external reality “in itself.” With 
instrumentalism renouncing truth as the goal of science, and Kant, 
external reality as its subject-matter, both positions presented radically 
sobering retreats from Descartes’s heady rationalist vision of scientific 
achievement. 

Bacon’s ‘literalist’? inductivism proved more resilient, and was still 
commanding the assent of such prominent early nineteenth-century 
figures as John Herschel and John Stuart Mill. But their contribution 
to the understanding of science as it was practiced at the time would 
be at best marginal. Mill and Herschel’s inductivism will be remem- 
bered in the history of philosophy more as pledges of allegiance to the 
philosophical ways of old than as honest and serious attempts to make 
philosophical sense of the highly developed physical sciences of their 
day. By contrast, the new empiricists—beginning with David Hume, 
continuing in the work of William Whewell and finally Karl Popper 
advocated philosophies of science that retained nothing of Bacon’s 
‘Protestant’ literalism of old. 

In the heady wake of Newton’s great achievement, philosophers 
found themselves having to abandon major elements of the two phi- 
losophies of science that had launched modern science on its way. As 
these concessions were made the intimate ties that, by virtue of the two 
books analogy, had briefly bound the budding culture of enlightenment 
science to those of Reformation and Counter Reformation Christianity 
respectively, were gradually undermined. 

The crisis developed in two main stages. First to go was the two 
books analogy itself, which to the best of my knowledge received 
no mention (in the Harrisonian sense in which I have been using it) 
after 1700 or so, except perhaps in the rhetoric of some of the British 
natural theologians. The study of Scripture and that of nature simply 
ceased to be thought of as analogous undertakings. Science and religion 
were each still identified in terms of the different ‘readings’ to which 
they lay claim and held true, but in the light of the standard set by 
Newton, neither the kind of knowledge scientists sought to produce, 
nor the process of inquiry by which they succeeded in doing so could 
be described philosophically in a manner analogous to that in which 
Protestants or Catholics were expected to read Scripture. Scientific 
enquiry came to be conceived of (differently by the different schools 
of philosophy) as a unique form of knowledge-acquisition, that bore 
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little resemblance to either of its religious counterparts. As a form of 
humanly possible intellectual achievement, science came to be consid- 
ered a class of its own. 

The second stage proved the crucial one, for it concerned rationality 
itself. Again inspired by religion, early Enlightenment visions of human 
rationality measured it in terms of epistemic trustworthiness. To act 
rationally was to act reliably, on the basis of trustworthy knowledge. 
Science was considered a paradigm of rational endeavor precisely 
because it was thought to amass great bodies of truth by applying 
valid, and truth-preserving methods of reasoning and computation to 
reliable, trustworthy data. The same could be said of religious truth. 
The methods by which science acquired truth were by now considered 
different from those of religion, but difference of itself does not neces- 
sarily breed contempt. But by the second half of the eighteenth century 
even this image of scientific knowledge was becoming undone, and with 
it, in the nineteenth century came the final “collapse of the complex 
system of similitudes which had characterized pre-modern knowledge.””* 
It was a complex process to which several factors contributed, among 
them, the development of formalist approaches in mathematics and 
instrumentalist approaches in mathematical physics mentioned above 
(both initiated by Lagrange, the former in his Théorie des fonctions ana- 
btigues, of 1797, the latter in his celebrated Mécanique Analytique 1788); 
the emergence of the historical sciences of emergence in astronomy, 
geology, the life sciences and the sciences of man, whose theories were 
incapable, in principle, of ever boasting the same levels of credence and 
reliability as the “actualist” theories of the physical sciences; and the 
centrality of counter-factual reasoning in science (e.g., in justifying the 
law of inertia) for which the very notion of empirical reliability seems 
inapplicable. These new scientific tendencies, developments, and real- 
izations, brought to the fore the inherently uncertain, speculative and 
critical dimensions of scientific research for which no parallel existed 
in contemporary Christian self-images of religious knowledge. In the 
concluding paragraph of his book, Harrison puts the point somewhat 
differently. In post-Reformation Christianity 


The mainspring of religion ceased to be the performance of ritual 
acts... Instead, religion came to be identified with systems of belief. Vari- 
ous ‘religions’ were thus distinguished by the beliefs of their adherents. The 


** Harrison 1998, 273. 
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seventeenth century witnessed a dramatic reversal. ‘Science,’ prior to this, 
had largely been a matter of subscribing to particular doctrines; Christian 
religion, on the other hand, had been to do with the performance of 
certain activities. Now science [had] become primarily an activity, while 
religion...a matter of subscribing to unchanging dogmas.” 


Science had not only become an activity, but one whose self-image 
was changing rapidly, as it became more and more apparent that the 
two early enlightenment ‘trustworthiness’ notions of scientific ratio- 
nality were a conceit. The acquisition of scientific knowledge, it was 
realized, involves much more than applying truth preserving rules of 
inference and computation to reliable data. The creation of scientific 
theories, argued philosophers like Wiliam Whewell and later Karl Pop- 
per, requires imaginative speculation and bold hypotheses, that can be 
rigorously tested though never proved true.” Science continued to be 
hailed a paradigm of rationality, and justly so, but the very notion of 
rational endeavor had changed. The rationality of science, philosophers 
had come to realize, is not a matter of proven confidence in what 
science believes, so much as a humble, self-doubting, yet constructive 
awareness of its liability to err.” Science advances by relentless trial 
and error, rather than by accumulating well-validated findings, and is 
rational by virtue of the robust and constant self-criticism by which it 
proceeds, rather than by its alleged ability to vouch for the truth of its 
findings. As James Frazer put it concisely in the 1890 first edition of 
The Golden Bough: “After all, what we call truth is only the hypothesis 
which is found to work best.” 

To put Harrison’s point slightly differently, Bacon and Descartes’s 
philosophies of science grounded the truth of scientific theory in an 
appeal to an ‘external’ source of foundational true ‘data’—the former 


3 Ibid. 

2 Whewell believed that although no amount of scientific testing could prove a 
theory true, some scientific theories are nonetheless capable of proving of themselves 
true in retrospect. True theories distinguish themselves from merely good ones first, 
in repeatedly exhibiting what he termed ‘consilience of inductions,’ or explanatory 
surprise, and second, in generating ‘progressive simplification’ as they are repeatedly 
applied to new and different kinds of phenomena. In Whewell’s opinion both gravi- 
tation theory and the undulatory theory of light had proved themselves true in this 
manner. Both criteria are as questionable (as criteria of truth according to Whewell’s 
own philosophy!) as they are intriguing (as criteria of acceptability), and have attracted 
considerable attention. For further details see Fisch 1991, 147-154. 

27 For a comprehensive study of this development during the nineteenth century 
and its relation to religion, see Herbert 2001. 

° Frazer 1890, 212, cited by Herbert 2001, 2. 
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in the carefully accumulated and meticulously analyzed three tables 
of empirical data, the latter, in the divinely vouched for mathematical 
truths of pure reason. Both philosophies, one could say, were revelatory 
in this respect, in a manner deeply analogous to the interpretation of 
Scripture in their respective religious settings. From the late eighteenth 
century onwards philosophers of science (with the uninteresting excep- 
tion of such British empiricists as Herschel and Mill) ceased to view 
scientific knowledge in these terms. ‘Theories were described as highly 
imaginative conjectures that are tested against data deemed reliable, 
but not as grounded in or constructed on the basis of such data. It is 
at this point that the interpretation of nature ceased to be conceived 
of as a revelatory undertaking in the sense described, and the very 
image of the two books collapsed even as a metaphor.” Protestants and 
Catholics continued to lay claim to, and be identified with vast bodies 
of religious truth by submitting themselves to the ‘external’ sources of 
religious authority. Science, by contrast, gradually ceased to be identi- 
fied with the systems of knowledge it erected, and came to be thought 
of, primarily, as an activity, as a rational quest, in the self-critical, 
self-sufficient sense of the term, in the course of which, quite unlike 
religion, its forever tentative claims to truth are persistently questioned 
and modified. The great divide between science and religion in the 
Christian world was thus rendered complete: if science is what human 
rationality can amount to, then religion is not merely different, but 
downright irrational! On such a showing, modernity’s great challenge 
to religion has, therefore, far less to do with questions concerning the 
age of the universe, or with squaring neo-Darwinism with Scripture, 
than with the accusation that in submitting to their faith’s demand for 
epistemic commitment, religious individuals were surrendering some- 
thing central and constitutive of their very humanity: the healthy robust 
self-questioning of the truly rational, that finds paradigmatic expression 
and warrant in the shining example of modern science.”® 


*° For a recent account of secularization in terms of relocating “the place of fullness,” 


from an external “power that goes beyond us” to the immanence of “self-sufficient 
reason,” see Taylor 2007, 4—22. 

3° Nietzsche’s views on religion are well known, his view of science, less perhaps. 
According to Richard Rorty, René Berthelot was perhaps the first to note the interest- 
ing affinity between Nietzsche’s perspectivism and William James’s pragmatist theory 
of truth. See Nietzsche 2001, §354 where he notes: “We do not even have any organ 
at all for knowing, for truth; we ‘know’ ...just as much as may be useful in the interest 
of the human herd.” Quoted by Rorty 2007, 27. 
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How does the Jewish tradition fare in this respect? In the remainder 
of this essay I shall make the case for the existence within Judaism’s 
formative canon of late antiquity of a clear and self-conscious voice 
whose attitude to religious learning, commitment, obligation, and even 
performance, remains intriguingly congruent with the epistemic virtues 
and view of rationality associated with modern science’s self-image, 
despite the fact that traditional Judaism attributed no religious value 
to the study of nature per se. My argument will not be that the view 
of religiosity I shall be exposing ever manifested itself fully as a lived 
religious reality (although the clear expression it finds in the texts I shall 
be considering surely attests to the existence of real individuals whose 
view it was). What follows is a chapter in the history of Jewish ideas 
of religiosity, with a view to exposing a voice that from the latter-day 
perspective of religious studies seems no longer to be counted as a viable 
conception of religiosity at least among the Abrahamic religions. But I 
am getting ahead of myself. 


INTERPRETING SCRIPTURE AND NATURE—A LONE 
RABBINIC COMPARISON 


The Jewish tradition, to which I now turn, appears to have had no 
use at all for the two books metaphor.*! In fact, most people would be 
hard-pressed to point to a single traditional rabbinic text in which the 
study of Torah and the study of nature are at all compared. There are, 
of course, brief, if potent moments of deliberate blurring of boundar- 
ies between science and religion as in the works of Maimonides and 
some of his immediate followers, and those of Abraham ‘Ibn Ezra, 
but even there one finds nothing even remotely akin to a two books 
analogy. I have come across only one rabbinical source in which sci- 
ence and ‘Torah-study are explicitly and favorably compared. It does 


3! As Hava Tirosh-Samuelson perceptively notes “In the final analysis, for the Jews 
there was only one Book—the 'Torah—whose esoteric dimension constitutes the divine 
paradigm by which the world was created and whose exoteric linguistic signs provide 
the interpretative keys to the decoding of God’s mysteries, both created and uncreated.” 
Tirosh-Samuelson 1997, 561. I thank an anonymous referee for drawing my attention 
to this important and perceptive paper in which several themes developed in the present 
essay are anticipated. See, for instance, her brief account of Bacon and Descartes’s 
philosophies of science and how they “were united in Newton” (536, n. 22). 
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so, however, by thoroughly reversing the two Christian formulae we 
have discussed. 

The text was written during the early 1860’s by the famed head of 
the yeshivah of Volozhin, R. Naftali Tzvi Yehudah Berlin, better known 
as the NaTZYB (pronounced Natzw) of Volozhin. I am referring to the 
opening lines of Section 5 of Kidmat ha-Emek, the NaTZYB’s introduc- 
tory essay to his commentary to the Pentateuch, Ha-Amek Davar, in 
which he explains what motivated him to compose yet another Torah 
commentary. 


It is easy to understand that just as it is not possible for the wise student 
of nature ever to boast knowledge of all of nature’s secrets..., and just 
as there is no guarantee that what his investigations do accomplish will 
not be invalidated in this generation or the next by colleagues who elect 
to study the same things differently, so it is not possible for the student 
of the Torah ever to claim that he has attended to each and every point 
that claims attention, and even that which he does explain—there is never 
proof that he has ascertained the truth of the Torah! Still, we must do 
what we can.” 


To recall, both early modern Christian versions of the two books 
metaphor argue from the proven ability of suitably disposed readers to 
fathom the true meaning of Scripture to a promise of similar success 
to students of nature analogously disposed. Rabbi Berlin’s argument 
commences from exactly the same analogy, but runs in exactly the oppo- 
site direction, and with the opposite conclusion. Students of ‘Torah, he 
argues, resemble students of nature (and not the other way around) not 
in the confidence they are justified to feel about their researches, but, on 
the contrary, in being persistently distrustful of the fruits of their efforts. 
This is because, just like scientists, students of ‘Torah can never know 
if the understanding they have achieved is conclusive. Interpretations, 
convincing as they may be, will always be open to further questioning 
and to the challenge of alternative readings. More importantly, inter- 
pretations can never be proven true. The study of ‘Torah resembles 
science, argues Rabbi Berlin, in that both undertakings lack criteria 
for determining either conclusiveness or truth! 
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According to Rabbi Berlin, Torah study and science are analogous 
because of the thoroughly pervading constructive skepticism that 
characterizes both undertakings. Unlike both early modern Christian 
accounts, For him, what religion and science have in common is a 
persistent uncertainty regarding the truth of their findings. Just as in 
science, so in the study of Torah, one can never boast knowledge of 
the truth, even locally. Torah is the revealed Word of God, of course, 
but interpreting Torah is always the work of human exegetes, and 
can, therefore, never transcend the boundaries of inconclusive human 
conjecture. 

Rabbi Berlin does not endorse science as a vocation of any religious 
merit for Jews,” but neither does he deride science, as much religious 
rhetoric often does. On the contrary, his attitude toward science is 
clearly favorable. And since he obviously draws the analogy between 
science and religious study with a view to promoting the latter, his text 
strongly suggests that in his opinion the perpetual uncertainty he associ- 
ates with science and Torah study is not viewed as an impediment to 
their progress, but as the very reason for their great vitality and growth! 
Humbly aware of their own limitations, scientists and students of Torah 
become equally aware of those of their predecessors. Because they can 
never vouch for the truth and completeness of their researchers, all they 
can do is to criticize former efforts as best they can, with a view to pre- 
senting their own better alternatives, which in turn they genuinely hope 
their students will treat in similar fashion. Science and ‘Torah-study, 
according to Rabbi Berlin, are both on-going, open-ended exercises in 
epistemic humility; consisting of creative, yet, at the same time, humbly 
self-doubting, cycles of keen trial and imaginative error. 

To many readers all of this must sound deliciously anarchic com- 
ing from so very orthodox an Eastern European rabbi, but in fact it is 
far less surprising, and certainly far less radical than it might seem, as 
those familiar with the world of Jewish learning will surely attest. What 
certainly zs intriguing is the so very Popperian view of science Rabbi 


* Though, surprisingly perhaps, he does view science as a religiously worthy voca- 
tion for gentiles. Toward the end of Section 4 of Azdmat ha-Emek, a few lines before the 
paragraph quoted above, and again in his commentary to Deut. 32:40, he describes 
the work of deciphering the two books (though he doesn’t employ the term) as a sort 
of religiously meaningful division of labor between the Jewish people and “the nations 
of the world.” 
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Berlin seems to have internalized so long before Popper.** But as far as 
rabbinical attitudes to biblical exegesis go, Rabbi Berlin’s description 
rings not only true, but is commonplace. 

The idea of there being a single, true and humanly discernible read- 
ing of the biblical text is as foreign to the Jewish exegetical tradition 
as it was central to early modern Christianity. From the first tannaitic 
midrashic compilations of the third century of the common era, the 
rabbinical canon presents throughout a clamorous, jarring and unre- 
solved polyphony of conflicting voices to which each new generation of 
learners is invited to add its own—and most often does. Students of the 
Torah strive to perfect their readings by keenly and critically engaging 
others, but it is the din of the study-hall rather than any one victorious 
voice that the canon ends up preserving. The compilers and editors 
of this literature show no interest at all in adjudicating or deciding 
the interpretative disputes, only in recording them in all their richness 
and diversity. Here and there the Talmudic literature hints that this 
interpretative plurality is not the result of human shortsightedness but 
is of the very nature of the enterprise. In a discussion of Judges 19, in 
tractate Gittin of the Babylonian Talmud, folio 6b,” R. Evyatar and 
R. Yonatan are told to have disagreed as to the reasons for the grue- 
some fate suffered by the concubine of Bethlehem. ‘They agreed that 
her Levite master had needlessly overreacted to some minor negligence 
on her part, but differed as to its precise nature. Elijah then appeared 
to one of them in a dream. “What is The Holy One, blessed be He, 
doing at this time?”, he inquired of the sage. “He is busy [studying] 
(the episode of) the concubine in Gibeah” answered the late prophet. 
“And what does He say (about it)?” urged the sage. He says, replied 
Elijah, that “Evyatar my son says so and Yonatan my son says differ- 
ently.” “God forbid!,” exclaimed the sage, “that there should be doubt 


3* As far as we know the Berlin text dates from the early 1860s. Karl Popper pub- 
lished the first systematic analysis of science along these lines only in 1934. On the 
philosophical and scientific background to the formation of Popper’s philosophy see 
Hacohen 2000, particularly chapters four and six. On the growing awareness in late 
nineteenth-century discourse of science to the essential open-ended, conjectural nature 
of all scientific theory, see Herbert 2001. 

3 Henceforth references to the Babylonian Talmud will be of the form: Bavli, 
Gittin, 6b. 
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even before the Heavenly One!”—to this Elijah replied: eilu va-etlu divret 
Elohim Hayim—’both are the words of the living God”!°° 

The story of Noah’s ark offers another good example of the type 
of exegetical pluralism of which I speak. In this case, however, the 
debate is about much more than discerning the facts of the matter. It 
is recorded briefly in Bavli, Sanhedrin 108b and related fully in Bereshit 
Rabbah (the amoraic midrashic commentary to Genesis).*’ In Genesis 
6:18 we read: “and thou shalt come into the ark, thou, and thy sons, 
and thy wife, and thy son’s wives with thee.” Sensitive to the slight- 
est textual irregularity, the midrash takes note of the rather artificial 
separation of husbands and wives in the phrasing of God’s instructions 
to Noah, concluding that, apart from everything else, they included a 
prohibition on cohabitation: “whence Noah entered the ark copulation 
was forbidden,” hence, ‘thou and thy sons’ to themselves, ‘and thy wife 
and thy son’s wives’ to themselves.” Read along these lines, Gen. 7:5-7 
is taken to imply that Noah did as he was told: “So Noah did according 
to all that God commanded him... And Noah went in, and his sons, 
and his wife, and his sons’ wives with him into the ark.” In keeping 
with this reading, upon leaving the ark a year or so later, family life, 
it seems, was allowed to return to normal, for God’s instructions no 
longer implied the same separation of the sexes: “Go out of the ark, 
thou, and thy wife, and thy sons, and thy son’s wives with thee” (Gen. 
8:16). This time, though, Noah appears to have decided not to comply, 
choosing, seemingly on his own initiative, in the words of the midrash 
“to extend the commandment”: “And Noah went out, and his sons, 
and his wife, and his sons’ wives with him” (Gen. 8:18). And it is here 
that the following debate between R. Yehudah and R. Nehemiah is 
recorded apropos Gen. 9:8-9: “And God spoke to Noah, and to his 
sons with him, saying, And behold, I establish my covenant with you 
etc.” The former is of the opinion that since Noah “transgressed the 
commandment” he was disgraced, and is no longer addressed person- 
ally by God. The latter disagrees, concluding, by contrast, that “since 
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37 Midrash Bereshit Rabbah 1996, 286, 328. 
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Noah extended the commandment and elected to conduct himself in 
holiness, he and his sons were rewarded by God’s word.”*® 

The controversy is fundamental. Does the Torah teach us, as 
R. Nehemiah would have it, that one achieves sanctification by sup- 
pressing the flesh, or rather, as R. Yehudah opined, by appropriately 
acknowledging and fulfilling one’s bodily needs? Is Noah to be con- 
demned or praised in ‘going beyond the line of duty’ in this respect? 
The two profoundly conflicting religious anthropologies and subsequent 
readings of Scripture are sharply stated, and played off against each 
other, but no attempt is made, here or elsewhere, to decide the issue. 

To the best of my knowledge, the Talmudic literature nowhere 
complains about the interpretative under-determination of Scripture. 
On the contrary, it seems, as a rule, to rejoice in the spirited, creative, 
on-going, free-for-all that it perpetuates. Scripture seems to function 
for Jews less as a source of religious truth and value than as a divine 
invitation—hetter, perhaps, divine ‘challenge’—to try and work them 
out for themselves. The study of the Torah is as personal and as 
unpoliced an enterprise as its Lutheran counterpart, but differs from 
it in not advocating or practicing literalism. Students of the Torah 
are encouraged to bring their theologies, value systems and religious 
sensibilities to the text, yet unlike Catholicism, the rabbinical tradition 
does not insist that these be doctrinal. Most importantly, with regard 
to biblical exegesis, the Jewish tradition differs from both early modern 
Christian approaches in not presupposing a single point of interpretative 
convergence. It solemnly recognizes the Torah she-bikhtav—the Written 
Torah—the Holy Text itself—as sacred and binding, without recog- 
nizing any particular reading of it as sacred or binding! In fact one gets 
the impression that the Bible’s very sanctity is attested to by the lavish 
abundance of conflicting readings it can, and is in fact given. 

And yet, it is not as if “anything goes” in the study of the Torah, to 
quote Paul Feyerabend’s radical slogan.” The rabbis take their Scripture 
with the utmost seriousness, paying close attention to every word, and 
every unusual or seemingly redundant turn of phrase. The divine text is 
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not allowed to mince its words, and certainly not to waste them.*! None 
the less, much leeway remains, and among the very many possibilities, 
none are deemed obligatory. Rabbi Berlin’s fascinating description of 
Torah-study as a constructively skeptical and self-doubting, critical 
engagement with tradition (akin to modern science), is far less a radi- 
cal battle-cry than an apt and commonplace observation. ‘The Bible’s 
narratives, its portrayals of God, of humankind, of Israel, and of the 
nations; its accounts of creation, of the end of days, and of the world 
to come; its poetics, prophecy and philosophy, are all energetically dis- 
cussed, heatedly disputed, yet nowhere adjudicated and never decided. 
I can think of no figure of standing in the long history of Jewish Biblical 
commentary who would dispute Rabbi Berlin’s characterization. 


HALAKHIC AUTHORITY IN DISPUTE 


But while this is widely true of the Jewish exegetical tradition, it is also 
true that Judaism involves more than an effort to interpret Scripture. 
Judaism is also, if not primarily, a form of life constituted by an intri- 
cate set of practices that are governed by a complex system of religious 
law—halakhahh; a religion of meticulously regulated works, not merely 
one of words. And with regard to the legislative, judicial and performa- 
tive aspects of Jewish law, to its norms of conduct, to what Jews are 
required to do and to refrain from doing—as opposed to what they 
choose to think—does one still find the same happy, pluralistic, dispu- 
tative polyphony? Does Rabbi Berlin’s acute portrayal of the Jewish 
interpretative tradition extend to the normative and the legal? Rabbi 
Berlin himself did not think it does.” A very different consensus, he 
along with most observant Jews believe, grounds and regiments the realm 
of religious law and divine commandment, rendering it, very differently 
from biblical exegesis, profoundly monolithic. And if that is so, then 


4 Tt is, therefore, not allowed to state the obvious. “ve-ha-lo din hu?!” is the exegetical 
question that often prompts a midrashic move in the early tannaitic compilations—‘“Is 
it not obvious?!” meaning: how can the Torah appear to be teaching us something that 
we could figure out ourselves? The midrash always responds to this question by inter- 
preting the text non-literally so that its message be something new that we could not 
have learned elsewhere. On the important differences between the midrashic schools of 
R. Ishmael and R. Akiva with regard to such issues see Yadin 2004, esp. ch. 6. 

+ For Rabbi Berlin’s very different account of the history of halakhic discourse, see 
his introductory essay “The Way of Torah” Berlin 1986, Vol I, 5-12. I discuss the two 
different models of development employed by Rabbi Berlin in Fisch 1997, 286-8. 
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despite its exegetical skeptical pluralism, Judaism too would easily fall 
prey to the critique of modernity of which we have spoken. 

Unlike biblical exegesis, religious law and divine commandment are 
binding, deriving their normative mandate from three main sources 
of religious authority: the halakhahh—the accumulating body of Jewish 
law, the halakhic authorities, namely, the courts and sages whose job 
it is to make and state the law, and The Almighty himself, of course, 
whenever He chooses to make known his will directly. Here, in the 
realm of religious performance, as opposed to that of biblical exegesis, 
many believe that religiosity for Jews is strictly a matter of devout, 
uncritical submission, in which one does not challenge authority or 
tradition, but undertakes piously submit to their ruling. The covenant 
of Sinai is one of solemn obedience, they insist, summarized forcefully 
by the phrase na’ase ve-nishma (Ex. 24:7)—first we undertake to do, and 
then, only then, do we hearken and take to heart. 

Moreover, many Jews feel that it is the submissive unity created by 
uncritical compliance with the law that explains and enables Judaism’s 
unique interpretative pluralism. Hobbes was right, they imply, a religion 
can simply not function as a religion if its members are allowed—nay 
encouraged!—to interpret its sacred texts as each sees fit. However, 
rather than freely submit to the Leviathan’s reading of Scripture, as 
Hobbes insisted, Judaism leaves Scripture free, as it were, and has its 
own ‘Leviathan’ firmly dictate the law.” 

I do not deny that such a view exists within rabbinical Judaism. 
On the contrary, it is an authentic voice of the tradition. But I would 
strongly oppose the claim that it is the tradition’s only voice. Contrary 
to the broad consensus surrounding Berlin’s characterization of biblical 
exegesis, no consensus exists within the formative canon of Judaism with 
respect to halakhahh. On the question of obedience and submission to 
the three sources of halakhic authority, the tradition, I shall argue, is 
deeply and intriguingly divided—certainly at the formative level of the 
rabbinic literature of late antiquity, on which I shall be focusing. My 
claim shall be that at this most fundamental level, the Jewish sources are 
in profound disagreement as to the very meaning of religious commit- 
ment and obligation! Judaism, one could say, is a religion constituted 
by a foundational dispute about what religion should be. 


+ For an enlightening comparison of Hobbes’s approach to exegetical authority to 
that of the Jewish tradition see H. Fisch 1993. 
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Take for example the following dispute with respect to Deut. (17:11). 
The verse states that: 


According to the sentence of the Torah which they shall teach thee, and 
according to the judgment which they shall tell thee, thou shalt do; thou 
shalt not deviate from the sentence which they shall tell thee, to the right 
hand or to the left. 


Appalled, as Thomas Hobbes would one day be, of the possibility of 
a religious society whose leadership did not enjoy absolute authority, 
Nahmanides, the great thirteenth-century halakhist and exegete, reads 
the verse as a firm injunction to submit to the court’s authority: 


Even if you think in your heart that [the court is] mistaken, and even 
if the matter is as obvious to you as the difference you discern between 
right and left, you are to follow their command! Do not say, how can I 
eat this totally unkosher animal fat, or how can I kill this innocent man, 
but say thus the Lord commanded me, who commands all the command- 
ments that I fulfill, that I will fulfill all His commandments according 
to everything they, who stand before Him in the place he chose teach 
me, and according to the meaning they understand in it He gave me 
the Torah, even if they err... And the Torah determines that we should 
listen to everything the high court that stands before God in the place He 
chose says regarding the interpretation of Torah... Because according 
to their understanding He gave us the Torah, even if it seems to us as if 
they confused right and left.“ 


It is hard to imagine a clearer and more vigorous statement of the 
religiously required obedient surrender to the institutions of halakhahh.” 
However, Nahmanides knew quite well that in adopting the Szfre’s 


** Nahmanides to Deut. 17:11. 
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4 But note that granting this absolute authority to the courts even if they err means 
granting them absolute freedom to determine the law according to their understand- 
ing even if it deviates from the original intention of the Scriptures. From the phrase, 
“even if they err,” we learn that according to Nahmanides the interpretation of the 
sages does not establish the meaning of the verse, but, rather, seeks to understand 
its intention. See Sagi 1993, esp. 130-131. My concern here, of course, is less with 
the interpretative freedom Nahmanides grants the courts, than with his demand for 
submissive, uncritical acceptance of their rulings. 
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interpretation of “thou shalt not deviate,” he was not stating the 
obvious, but making a conscious choice between two contradictory 
alternatives found in rabbinic literature—between the Sifres rendition 


of the verse and the very different reading found in tractate Horayot of 
the Jerusalem Talmud: 


Can it be the case that if [the court] instructs you that right is left and 
left is right, that you should obey them?! Scripture therefore teaches us: 
‘to the right or to the left? (Deut. 17:11): that [is to say, that only if] they 
say to you, right is right and left is left, [should you obey.” 


According to the Yerushalmi, if one prudently believes that the court, 
even the High Court of Jerusalem, has ruled mistakenly, one’s religious 
obligation is not to comply! And it is hard to think of a clearer or 
more vigorous expression of a critical, nonsubmissive religious attitude 
towards the institutions of halakhahh!** 


WELCOME DISOBEDIENCE 


The Sifre and the Yerushalmi’s very different renditions of the same 
verse clearly illustrates how the dispute of which I speak plays itself 
out with regard to the institutions of halakhahh. Let us now see how it 
manifests itself with regard to the ultimate source of religious authority, 
namely, God himself. To this end let us look briefly at two very different 
midrashic renditions of the same rather surprising biblical moment.’ In 
the course of his long farewell speech, recorded in Deuteronomy, Moses 
recalls how upon nearing the Holy Land he was instructed by God: 


Saying: “Rise, take your journey, and pass over the brook Arnon; behold, 
I have given into your hand Sihon the Amorite, king of Heshbon, and 
his land; begin to possess it, and provoke war with him. For this day will 
I begin to put the dread of you and the fear of you upon the nations 


4 The third century, tannaitic midrash halakhah Sifre on Deuteronomy interprets the 
ry, W P 


verse as instructing that “even if in your eyes [they are ruling that] right is left and 
left is right, you must obey them” (Sifre on Deuteronomy 1993, 207). 
47 Yerushalmi, Horayot 45d. 
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® For a detailed discussion of the dispute, see Sagi 2007, ch.12, Blidstein 1997, 
and Lorberbaum 1995. 
® For a discussion of these midrashim along lines similar to the thesis proposed 
here, see Schremer 2001, esp. 759-763. 
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that are under the whole heaven, who shall hear the report of you, and 
shall tremble, and be in anguish because of you.” [But] I sent messen- 
gers out of the wilderness of Kedemoth to Sihon king of Heshbon with 
words of peace, saying: “Let me pass through your land; I will go along 
by the high way, I will neither turn to the right hand nor to the left...” 
(Deut. 2:24—28) 


Moses, it seems, chose knowingly to disobey God’s explicit command, 
deciding on his own accord to seek peace with the Amorites rather 
than provoke war as instructed. Devarim Rabbah (the amoraic midrashic 
commentary to Deuteronomy) explains his insubordination thus: 


Although the Holy One, blessed be He, instructed Moses ‘Begin to pos- 
sess’, he did not so do, but rather ‘sent messengers; Although He told 
him ‘Make war’, he sought peace! [He did so, however,] because it is 
written in the Torah: ‘When thou comest near to a city to fight against it, 
then proclaim peace unto it’ (Deut. 20:10), that is why he sent words of 
peace to Sihon, for it is written ‘out of the wilderness of Kedemoth’, on 
account of words of the Torah that come before those of the Almighty. 
Therefore it says ‘words of peace.’ 


This, I believe, is about as submissive a reading the plain sense of the 
Deuteronomy verses can be given without doing them real violence. 
Moses is described as apologizing piously for not heeding to the Lord’s 
instruction to provoke war, arguing, that he is not at liberty to defy the 
Torah’s explicit commandment always to propose peace before attack- 
ing. In case of contradiction, he explains, the words of the ‘Torah are 
to ‘come before’ those of God.’' Even within a thoroughly submissive 
religious framework, questions will always arise regarding possible or 
actual conflicts between its various sources of authority. According to 
this midrashic reading, the question Moses faced and answered was to 
which of the conflicting sources of authority should he properly submit, 
the Torah that instructs always to first seek peace or the Almighty who 


50 Devarim Rabbah 1964, 29-30. 
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The last sentence of the paragraph clearly appears corrupted in its present form: “From 
words that came before the Torah, from words of God. Therefore it says “words of 
peace.” ” it should be corrected as proposed as a play on the word kedemoth read as a 
derivative of the Hebrew verb 4.d.m.—precedes, comes before. 

5! Compare Schremer 2001, 760-761. 
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instructed to provoke war. Moses opts for the former, but questions 
neither. 

Bamidbar Rabbah (the amoraic midrashic commentary to Numbers) 
19: 20 tells a different story entirely, however. 


This is one of three things said by Moses to the Holy One, blessed be 
He, to which the latter replied: “You have taught Me something!’... when 
the Holy One, blessed be He, said to him: ‘Make war with Sihon. Even 
though he does not seek to interfere with you, you must provoke war 
with him’... Moses did not do so, but, as it is written further down, 
‘sent messengers [...with words of peace].’ The Holy One, blessed be 
He, said to him ‘By your life! You have spoken well! You have taught 
Me something! And I shall thereby cancel My words and adopt yours’; 
hence it is written: ‘When thou comest near to a city to fight against it, 
then proclaim peace unto it’ (Deut. 20:10). 


Unlike the submissive Moses of Devarim Rabba, in a bind to decide 
between the conflicting instructions of the Torah and its Author, Moses 
is here forcefully portrayed as having challenged God’s decree by refus- 
ing to provoke war with Emorites on moral grounds. God, in response, 
is said not to have demanded obedience, but to have heeded to Moses’ 
objection and to have introduced the required changes in the Written 
Torah! According to the first midrashic rendition of the story, Moses 
disobeyed God’s explicit command because the Torah instructs differ- 
ently; according to the second midrash, the Torah ends up instructing 
differently because Moses disobeyed! 

The other two examples cited by the midrash are equally dramatic. 
According to one of them, upon hearing the Almighty declare at Sinai 
“for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, punishing the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation,” 
Moses is said to have objected: “Sovereign of the universe! Many are 
the wicked who have begotten righteous sons. Shall the latter bear 
some of the iniquities of their fathers? … Is it proper that the righteous 
should be punished for the iniquity of their fathers?” To which God is 
reported to have replied as above: “You have taught Me something! 


5 The Amoraic midrash to Numbers, Bamidbar Rabbah (Vilna), 19:33. 
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By your life! I shall cancel My words and adopt yours!” For indeed 
it is (thereafter) written “Fathers shall not be put to death for children, 
neither shall children be put to death for fathers, every man shall be 
put to death for his own sin.” (Deut. 24:16)* As this midrash has it, 
the principle of individual liability was introduced into the Torah by 
God as an afterthought following Moses’ forceful criticism of the Ten 
Commandments! 

In both cases God is astonishingly described as having produced a 
morally deficient early draft of the Torah, Moses is portrayed as having 
refused to comply, and having challenged it on moral grounds, and 
the Written Torah, the very Word of God, is subsequently described 
as having been happily revised by virtue of God accepting Moses’ 
superior moral judgment! 


CONFRONTATIONAL THEOLOGY 


The theology at work here, and especially the notion of religiously 
appropriate conduct implied by these passages differs radically from 
the kind of pious submissive dogmatism one normally associates with 
religion. The God here portrayed is so very different from the all- 
powerful, all-knowing and especially perfectly good deity to whom 
we have become so accustomed in virtually all God-centered religious 
discourse. The God of this midrash and its likes is a covenanting God, 
but the covenant his human partners are invited to enter, is not one of 
religious obedience and surrender. It is better described as ‘a covenant 
of constructive confrontation,’ especially moral confrontation; a sacred 
partnership dedicated by both partners to the betterment of the world, 
the betterment of the Torah and the betterment of the self. God’s 
need for the critical input of his human partners is as real as theirs 
should be for his. It is, therefore, a partnership of mutual learning 
and improvement. God makes known his imperfection by initiating 
real engagement, by learning and by admitting his mistakes. And in 


5 Ibid. 
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doing so urges humans, by example, to openly confront each other and 
acknowledge theirs. 

Confronting the Almighty can be terrifying, of course, and taking 
moral responsibility is never easy. The temptation of pious surrender 
is ever-present. The opening sections of the Mekhilta, the tannaitic 
midrashic commentary to Exodus, offers another powerful example of 
this approach.” There are three classes of prophets, states the Mekhilta: 
those who will plead both the cause of the father against the son and 
that of the son against the father, and those who will only plead the 
former or only plead the latter, but not both. The perfect prophet is 
described as a Janus-faced critic who chastises the people in the name 
of God, but also challenges God’s judgment on behalf of the people. 
Jeremiah is approvingly depicted as having been such a prophet— 
“We have transgressed and have rebelled,” (Lam. 3:42) he rebukes 
the people, but “thou hast not pardoned!”, he is read as complaining 
against God. Elijah, on the other hand, is portrayed as having avidly 
reproached the people for their idolatrous ways (citing the spectacular 
scene on Mt. Carmel), but of not ever questioning God’s judgment or 
actions. Elijah’s replacement by Elisha is described dramatically as an 
act of impatient divine dismissal owing to God’s reluctance to employ 
prophets who like Elijah refrain from speaking back! “We have no use 
for your prophecy,” God is said to have stormed, “go anoint Elisha 
in thy stead!” This rabbinical voice has little patience with religious 
yesmanship.”© 


5 Mekhilta D’Rabbi Ismael 1997 Tractate Pescha, Bo, 1, 4. 
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Schremer 2001 rightly describes these texts as premising a notion of religiosity that is 
not characterized by passivity and obedience, but rather “stands up against the tradition, 
criticizing, and even rejecting it, whenever it seems unacceptable.” Schremer rightly 
points out the essential confrontational nature of this form of religiosity, but I believe 
wrongly identifies its critical thrust as directed exclusively against the tradition. Texts 
such as those examined here clearly attest to a confrontational attitude toward all of 
Judaism’s sources of religious authority—tradition, but not only tradition, included. 
As we have seen, apart from tradition, the sources of authority toward which such 
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Two objections might be raised at this point, however. First, one 
might object to the attempt to infer a general perception of religiosity 
from depictions such as these that clearly concern God’s dealings with, 
and expectations from, such mythical, larger-than-life, saintly figures 
of old as Moses, Jeremiah and Elijah who obviously enjoy privileged 
status in Jewish religious imagination. Second, even if such an infer- 
ence could be made, it could still be claimed that in halakhahh one still 
finds the truly submissive element of the Jewish faith. Although the 
tradition contains brave dramatic, yet essentially narrative moments of 
confrontation with the divine, the law, many would argue, remains the 
law whatever. When it come to halakhahh proper, it might be objected, 
even this kind of dramatic conflict with the Almighty gives way to full 
submissive compliance. 


IN THE FACE oF DISASTER 


The following juxtaposition of texts proves both objections to be 
groundless. Again, the voice of religious submission speaks loud and 
clear, but it does not speak alone. Self-consciously opposing it one finds 
clear expression of an avid confrontational approach even to halakhahh, 
an approach that asserts itself by extrapolating explicitly from tales of 
biblical heroes to norms of every-day religious conduct and expres- 
sion. The dispute in question concerns the religious appropriateness of 
prayers of anguish. The first text, Ch. 9 of Mishnah, Berakhot, contains 
one of the most keen expressions of submissive religiosity to be found 
in the entire Talmudic literature. 

Tractate Berakhot details the laws and regulations concerning obliga- 
tory prayer. Its ninth and final chapter is devoted to obligatory expres- 
sions of awe, wonder, and gratitude in acknowledgment of God’s 
awesome presence and good work in the world. It commences with 
the obvious: 


If one sees a place where miracles have been wrought for Israel, he 
should say: “Blessed [art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe] 
who wrought miracles for our ancestors in this place.” On seeing a place 
from which idolatry has been extirpated, he should say: “Blessed [art 
thou...] who extirpated idolatry from our land.” 


a stance is valorized include the institutions of halakhah, and, astonishing as it may 
sound, God himself! 
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[On witnessing] shooting stars, earthquakes, thunderclaps, storms and 
lightning one should say: “Blessed [art thou...] whose strength and might 
fill the world.” On seeing mountains, hills, seas, rivers and deserts he 
should say: “Blessed [art thou...] who wrought creation.”*” 


The Mishnah’s submissiveness becomes cruelly apparent when it moves 
from the wonderful and the awe-inspiring to the catastrophic. 


For rain and for good tidings one says: “Blessed [art thou...] who is 
good and bestows good.” 


For bad tidings one says: “Blessed [art thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the universe] who is the true judge.” … Over the dreadful a blessing is 
said similar to that over the good, and over the good, a blessing is said 
similar to that over dreadful.” 


Standing before God, the Mishnah rules, the appropriate religious 
response to suffering is one of capitulation, of total acknowledgment of 
his supreme judgment. Pain and suffering exist in the world, the Mishnah 
implies, but there exists no evil, no mischief, no oversight. People may 
scheme to do evil, natural catastrophes may hit, accidents are liable to 
happen, but their outcomes, dreadful as they may be, unfair as they 
may seem, are the doings of “the true judge,” the perfect workings of 
divine justice. Standing before God in response to tragedy, one should, 
therefore, not merely resign oneself to one’s fate, but be thankful for 
it—always. The Mishnah declares petitional prayers of anguish to be 
religiously inappropriate (as the taking of God’s name in vain) if they 
are uttered retrospectively in tortured response to past occurrences. It 
is not because God is powerless to intervene, but because in a world 
overseen by a perfectly just, personally intervening deity, all that occurs 
is deemed to be just by the very fact that it has occurred! Prayers of 
anxious appeal are only appropriate prospectively, in fearful anticipation 
of what the future might hold, never, but never after the event. 


5 Mishna, Berakhot 9:1-2. 
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For to cry out (in prayer) over the past is to utter a prayer in vain. For 
instance, If a man’s wife is with child and he prays: “May it be Thy will 
[O God] to grant that my wife bears a male child” this is a prayer in 
vain. [Similarly] if a person is coming home from a journey and he hears 
cries of distress in the city, and he prays: “May it be Thy will [O God] 
to grant that this is not in my household,” this is a prayer in vain. 


For what has past, one should at all times give thanks, and cry out 
[only] for what is yet to come.... As it says: “And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart...and with all thy might”... ‘with all 
thy might’-—for each and every measure that He might measure out for 
you, you shall thank Him mightily.” 


The Mishna’s theology is the theology of Job’s submissive friends. It 
is one of pious surrender. And just like Job’s four friends, neither does 
the Mishna go unchallenged. In its commentary to Genesis 30, the 
Tanhumahh, the late eighth-century Palestinian midrashic compilation, 
confronts both the Mishna’s ruling and implied theology head-on. It 
does so apropos the story of the birth of Leah’s daughter, Dina, and in 
the most forceful terms. The Zanhumahh openly questions the Mishna’s 
ruling on the religious appropriateness prayers of anguish: 


“And afterwards she [Leah] bore a daughter” (Gen. 30:21). May our 
Rabbi teach us: If a man’s wife is with child is one allowed to pray 
“May it be Thy will that my wife bears a male child”—for so teaches 
[the Mishna]: “If a man’s wife is with child and he prays: ‘May it be 
Thy will [O God] to grant that my wife bears a male child’ this is a 
prayer in vain”? 


R. Huna in the name of R. Yossi says, despite the fact that [the Mishna] 
teaches that “If a man’s wife is with child and he prays: ‘May it be Thy 
will [O God] to grant that my wife bears a male child’ this is a prayer 
in vain,” [the law] is not so. Rather, one may pray for a son even as she 
is giving birth, because it is not beyond God’s power to change females 
to males and males to females. 


5 Ibid 9:3-5. 
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It is very rare indeed to find a later, essentially exegetical source such as 
this explicitly contesting a major tannaitic ruling. The Zanhumah is not 
suggesting that the Mishna has been misunderstood, but boldly asserts 
that it is wrong! And it does so not by piously appealing to a higher 
halakhic authority, but by contesting the Mishna’s theological basis. ‘The 
question, the Zanhumah dramatically implies, is not a technical one, but 
pertains to the very foundation of the religion. “For so says Jeremiah,” 
the Zanhumah continues: 


“Then I went down to the potter’s house, and, behold, he was at work on 
the wheels. And the vessel that he was making of clay was spoiled in the 
hand of the potter: so he made it again into another vessel, as it seemed 
good to the potter to make it. Then the word of the Lord came to me, 
saying, O house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this potter? said the 
Lord. Behold, as the clay in the potter’s hand, so are you in My hand, O 
house of Israel.” (Jer. 18:3-6). Says the Almighty to Jeremiah: if a potter 
can break a cruse after he has made it and make it into something else, 
can I not do likewise to you O House of Israel!?°! 


Not every state of affairs for which God is responsible comes out well, 
the Zanhumah reads the Jeremiah verses as claiming. They liken him to 
the imperfect potter whose handiwork is not always up to par. But by 
citing these verses in the course of discussing prayers of anguish, the 
Tanhumah \ends them an additional and radical twist. Jeremiah’s potter 
is self sufficient. He may be imperfect, but he is an effective self-critic 
who can tell when a vessel comes out right or wrong. Jeremiah’s divine 
potter is his own best critic, as it were. But in drawing on the potter 
analogy in support of the appropriateness of prayers of anguish and 
complaint, the Zanhumah implies that God is not self-sufficient in this 
respect, that not only is his handiwork occasionally flawed, but that if 
the flaws are not pointed out to him, He is liable not to notice them. 
This, as the subsequent passage makes clear, is the theology that lies at 
the heart of the Yanhumah’s radically different approach to prayer and 
to the religious covenantal relation in general. 


And similarly in the case of Leah, who after bearing [ Jacob] six sons, saw 
prophetically that twelve tribes were to emerge from Jacob. Having born 
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six already, and pregnant for the seventh time, and with two sons already 
born to each of the two maidservants, ten had already been born. 


Therefore, Leah stood, angrily confronting the Almighty, saying: Lord of 
the Universe, twelve tribes are to emerge from Jacob, of which I have 
six, and am pregnant with a seventh, and by means of the maidservants 
two and two, hence there are ten. If this (unborn) child (I am carrying) 
is also a son, then my sister Rachel’s share will not (even) be that of the 
maidservants! 


At this point the midrash could have easily described God as having 
scolded Leah in the way He had scolded the laughing Sarah who had 
doubted his promise of a child (Gen. 18:14). “Do I not know that this 
would not be fair to Rachel?! Of course you are carrying a Girl!”, the 
midrash could have had God respond. But the Tanhumah opts for the far 
more radical option. God is depicted as having erred in indeed giving 
Leah a seventh male child. Realizing his mistake, we are told, 


The Almighty immediately responded to her prayer and the boy in her 
womb was rendered a girl... 


And why did she name her (daughter) Dina? Because Leah the righteous 
called the Almighty to task.” 


Here too, as in the stories about Moses mentioned above, God is aston- 
ishingly described as being corrected on moral grounds, admitting his 
mistake, and righting the morally flawed situation for which He was 
responsible. But unlike the Moses encounters, the Zanhumah text conveys 


62 Midrash Zanhumah, Vateze 8. 
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The Hebrew subtly makes use of two word plays. Leah is said to have called her 
daughter Dina from the word din—justice which is the counterpart divine attribute to 
mercy—Leah’s prayer is thus decidedly depicted not as a plea for mercy, which would 
have implied, even if answered, that in all justice, Dina indeed should have been a 
male child. Second, Leah is described as “the righteous” —tzadeket—which in Hebrew 
can be taken to derive from tzedek—justice—or tzidduk—justification. In the latter case 
righteousness connotes a pious ‘justification of God’s judgment’ which is the formal 
halakhic term for the Mishna’s obligatory blessing in case of tragedy: “Blessed art thou 
who is the true judge.” In Leah’s case the term is meant to connote the exact opposite. 
That Leah continued to pursue justice in the face of God’s unfair judgment! 
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two important additional normative points, that prove the two previously 
mentioned objections groundless. First, the dramatic story of Leah’s 
confrontational prayer is cited explicitly to prove a halakhic point of 
law that applies to each and every person, namely, that a person should 
always thus pray if he or she suspects that they may not have been 
dealt with fairly. Unlike the Moses encounters, Leah’s confrontation is 
cited as a model of religious conduct. According to the Zanhumah, one 
is not supposed to suppress prayers of anguish, or to always accept 
the dreadful as the work of a perfect judge. On the contrary, God, the 
Tanhumah all but states openly, is simply not the all-perfect judge, and 
should not be treated as such by anyone! To act in supreme religious 
righteousness is to act like Leah, and call God to task whenever one 
suspects He has ruled wrongly. 

Second, and even more importantly for the present context, The 
Tanhumah’s entire move is first and foremost an open, self-conscious 
challenge to the halakhic tradition as it finds it. The Tanhumah (again, 
of all texts!) confronts the authoritative Mishna’s ruling openly. It is a 
move of the kind I have elsewhere described as ‘anti-traditionalist.’® In 
rejecting and contradicting the Mishna’s ruling as it does, the Tanhu- 
mah seems clearly to apply to the realm of halakhahh exactly the same 
confrontational attitude that over a millennium later will be applied 
so vividly to biblical exegesis by R. Berlin. The Tanhumah does not 
attempt to offer a new reading of the Mishna, but openly challenges, 
and subsequently overturns what it takes the Mishna to have ruled. 


HALAKHIC REFORM 


It would be wrong, however, to view the Zanhumah’s halakhic antitradi- 
tionalism as a late, eighth-century development. The dispute between 
submissive and confrontational approaches to halakhahh is foundational 
to the entire Talmudic project, and is attested to by a variety of tannaitic 
and allegedly tannaitic texts. To see this let me say a little more about 
the ways the dispute manifests itself with regard to halakhahh. 

Unlike other forms of religious discourse, halakhic debate requires 
closure—at least with respect to matters of practical consequence. All 


% Cf. Fisch 1997, 43-63. 
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agree that halakhahh has to be decided.™ Traditionalists and antitradition- 
alists dispute the status of such decisions. ‘The former insist that halakhic 
rulings are final, and that, therefore, the halakhic tradition—that is 
to say, the entire body of all past rulings—is at all times binding, not 
only on practitioners, but even on the halakhic authorities: the courts 
and the rabbis. ‘They are binding not because they are found to be just 
or reasonable, but because once a ruling is made it is irrevocable. As 
one markedly traditionalist tannaitic text—Tosefta, Sanhedrin 7:1—puts 
it, no halakhic institution, not even the Great Sanhedrin—the High 
Court of Jerusalem itself—has the authority to overturn an existing 
halakhic tradition. Court discretion states the Tosefta, is wholly limited 
to halakhic lacunae, to questions for which the tradition has no answer. 
And once the new question has been decided, and the vote taken, the 
new matter is considered settled once and for all. Antitraditionalists, 
by contrast, consider it the religious duty of the halakhic authorities 
not only to transmit, and to occasionally supplement the system as 
new questions arise, but to hold past rulings in constant review and to 
revise them as they see fit. 

A comparison between the Mishna and Tosefta versions of the 
first chapter of tractate Eduyot provides a good example of how the 
traditionalist-antitraditionalist dispute plays itself out in the early tan- 
naitic literature. Both texts ask why rejected minority opinion should 
remain on record despite the fact that it is rejected? Both present two 
answers: one markedly traditionalist and one squarely antitraditional- 
ist. The traditionalist answer is that the reason for keeping records of 
rejected opinion is to ensure they remain rejected. (They are remem- 
bered, that is, in order to make sure that they remain forgotten!) The 
antitraditionalist answer is that minority opinions are preserved as a 
resource for future halakhists who may see fit to overturn their pre- 
decessor’s majority rulings and revive the opinions rejected. Interest- 
ingly, however, the Mishna and Tosefta, decide the matter differently. 
The Tosefta rules in favor of the traditionalist option by citing it as 
the majority view and presenting the antitraditionalist answer as a 


êt It remains an interesting open question, however, whether halakhic decisions are 
required to apply nationally, or whether the system can make do with local closure, 
with different communities deciding differently—as the talmudic literature seems to 
indicate in certain places. This is a question I cannot address here. For the purposes 
of the present discussion suffice it to say that halakhah has to be decided even if only 
locally. 
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minority opinion. The Mishna, by contrast, has it exactly the other 
way around: ruling in favor of the antitraditionalist answer by citing it 
as the majority view, while presenting the traditionalist option as the 
rejected minority opinion. The disagreement couldn’t be stated more 
clearly or more explicitly. 

Halakhic antitraditionalism is, hence, an exact correlate of the 
constructive skepticism R. Berlin (exclusively) associates with biblical 
exegesis. Antitraditionalists treat all halakhic decision-making as tenta- 
tive and revisable (by the appropriate authorities, of course). Even the 
great assemblies of the sages of old are liable to have erred or to have 
failed to see the larger picture, let alone to have not anticipated future 
changes of circumstance and opinion. And if they are considered fal- 
lible, all the more so that we are! 

The debate between the ‘Houses’ of Hillel and Shammai will be my 
last example. The controversies between the two schools of halakhic 
thought who, according the Talmudic literature, dominated the world 
of rabbinic learning prior to the fall of Jerusalem in 70 AD, is regarded 
as the Talmudic literature’s paradigm of halakhic dispute. Their dis- 
agreements extend over three hundred or so matters of halakhah. In 
thirty-four cases, however, apart from stating their different opinions, 
the texts detail the debate that followed. These allow the reader a 
fairly detailed glimpse of how the editors and compilers of a broad 
selection of early rabbinic texts envisaged the two Houses’ discursive 
practices—which turn out to be interestingly different. One such differ- 
ence is highly significant in the present context. In seven of the fifteen 
debates in which the Shammaites are accorded the last word in the 
debate, the Hillelites are described as having abandoned their initial 
positions, and ‘admitting’ to those of their adversaries. By contrast, 
in none of the eighteen cases in which the Hillelites are accorded the 
last word are the Shammaites ever on record as having changed their 
mind and adopting the position of their adversaries. Now, a willingness 
seriously to entertain arguments against one’s halakhic legacies, and 
when convinced to be willing to actually retract and modify them, is 
the hallmark of antitraditionalism. Constantly aware of their liability, 
and the system’s liability to err, antitraditionalists are constantly on 
the lookout for possible flaws and problems in what they hold to be 
the law. Traditionalists, obligated absolutely by their traditions, are, by 
contrast, unable to do so even when faced with arguments for which 
they have no answer. 
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It is clear from this and a variety of other evidence, with which I 
have dealt elsewhere, that the Talmudic literature pictures the two 
Houses as archetypal representatives of the two approaches I have been 
discussing, and, subsequently, as engaged in the very dispute of which 
we speak. While the Shammaites are depicted as steadfast traditional- 
ists, the Hillelites are portrayed as avid self-critical antitraditionalists, 
who warmly welcome the constant challenge they receive from their 
adversaries. As one well-known text puts it, the reason we follow the 
House of Hillel in matters of halakhah is because they were modest, self 
doubting pluralists—or in the Talmud’s own words: “because the were 
humble and accommodating, and would not only always give the Sham- 
maite position a hearing, but went out of their way to consider it before 
deciding their own.”® In the realm of halakhah, the antitraditionalist 
stands before the system of religious law as Moses and Leah are said 
to have confronted the morality of God’s decisions and actions. 


A Canon DrvipEp 


If there is any truth to my readings of these texts, then there are two 
foundational theologies, rather than one, hard at work at the heart of 
the formative canon of the Jewish tradition; each generating a very 
different notion of religious commitment. One insistently advocating a 
religious culture of uncritical pious compliance to the religious sources 
of authority premising faith in a perfect system of law sanctioned by 
a perfect, intervening God; the other, equally insistently, advocating a 
religious culture of constant normative rethinking that premises sys- 
tematic denial of the moral perfection of any of the system’s sources 
of authority, God in heaven included. This latter voice, extends to all 
aspects of Jewish religiosity the open-ended, constructive skepticism that 
Rabbi Berlin describes in the introduction to his great exegetical work as 
being analogous to modern science, which remains wholly confined by 
the first voice (to which Berlin himself subscribes) to biblical exegesis. 

Judaism’s formative canon is divided, one could say, with regard to 
its own very meaning and message. And yet, its two contrasting voices 


5 See Shapira and Fisch 1998, and more recently Fisch 2007. 
6 Bavli, Erwin 13b. 
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somehow remain fully accommodated and contained within a single 
religious framework. How is that possible, with differences so vast and 
fundamental? How can such conflicting accounts of religiosity, pertain- 
ing to such different theologies, remain authentic expressions of one 
and the same religious culture? What do they share? What common 
ground binds them? The answer, I believe, lies in Judaism’s unique 
and undisputed approach to the very notion of a religious canon—the 
approach expressed so vividly by Rabbi Berlin in comparing the Jew- 
ish exegetical tradition to science. Unlike both early modern Christian 
approaches discussed in the first part of this paper, Judaism makes 
clear and undisputed distinctions between its holy texts, the religious 
obligation to study them and make sense of their meaning, and the 
resulting plethora of readings thereby produced. Its unique feature 
is that while the texts themselves are solemnly deemed sacred and 
their study, the very highest of religious works, none of the readings 
and understandings thereby produced are treated as final or binding. 
Judaism in its Talmudic constructions succeeds in forming a single 
and coherent religious entity by becoming a “people of the book”*’—a 
people constituted by its books, not by any one of the various readings 
her books are given. As we have seen, Judaism’s foundational project of 
religious self-understanding produces not one, but two radically differ- 
ent self-readings. The submissive version of Jewish religiosity, we have 
seen, is an authentic voice of Judaism, whose presence in Talmudic 
culture is beyond dispute. But by being but one of two such voices, it 
is incapable, in principle, of viably accounting reflectively for the very 
second-order dispute of religiosity to which it is party. And it is here, 
with respect to the question of religiosity itself, that the confrontational 
voice rules supreme, despite its resolute opposition to all manner of 
final religious ruling. 


* ok ok 


Unfortunately, rabbinical Judaism has not shown much religious interest 
in science, and no interest at all in understanding its methods or the 
nature of its success; and needless to say, those who owe their mindset 
to modern science have shown no interest in rabbinic Judaism and 
its conceptions of religiosity. The background, cultural context, initial 


© The allusion to Halbertal 1997, is quite intentional. For a friendly critique of the 
Talmudic chapter of Halbertal’s work along the lines of the argument of the present 
paper, see Fisch 2005. 
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motivations, and dramatic rise of modern science owe exclusively to 
Christian sensibilities, and its later and cultural impact, to a painful, 
sobering, keenly critical reassessment of those very motivations and 
sensibilities. But one cannot help wondering how modernity’s culture 
of science and the various reactions to it might have evolved had that 
not been the case. Exercises in counter-factual history cannot change 
what happened, but they can enrich our understanding of why things 
turned out the way they did. More importantly, such thought experi- 
ments offer us glimpses of some of the roads not taken, and of some 
of the roads we might want yet try. Rabbi Berlin’s extraordinary text 
offers us a fleeting, insufficiently developed, yet suggestive glimpse of 
a joint approach to science and religion of a kind Western culture has 
never experienced: viewing them both as constructively skeptical, mod- 
estly assertive, and genuinely pluralistic and open-ended undertakings. 
Grounded in a religiously meaningful, yet humble epistemology, such 
a joint view of scientific and religious knowledge stands in Janus-faced 
opposition to both highly worrying forms of latter-day irrationality. In 
a world caught between uncritical dogmatism, on the one hand, and 
an equally uncritical radical relativism, on the other, it is a voice much 
needed both within and without observant Judaism. 
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A NOTE ON THE COVER ILLUSTRATION 


The cover illustrations for the four volumes entitled: Nature and Scripture 
in the Abrahamic Religions have been chosen from a series of fifteen paint- 
ings by the contemporary Dutch-Canadian artist Wilhelmina Kennedy. 
The series came out of a struggle of the artist with God’s action in the 
world, and in particular with the realities of creation and providence 
and how they are related. She, therefore, gave it the title Ultimate Realities. 
There are several layers of meaning. While the paintings are about God 
& Nature, they are also about knowing God and Nature, that is about 
the Book of Scripture and the Book of Nature. The cover illustrations 
thus are a visual interpretation of the theme of the volumes. 

Ultimate Realities are Christian works of art. But their emotional 
power reaches across cultures. Some of the images used in the paint- 
ings contain elements associated with medieval cathedrals. They include 
doors, carved pillars, windows and ancient hand-written manuscripts 
of the Bible. ‘These images refer to the ultimate reality of the Creator, 
to what can be known about God in the Book of Scripture and to his 
providential action in the world. The colors are the rich dark red of 
wine, gold and green—symbols in Western Christianity of the absence 
of distance. This may be interpreted as ‘God with us.’ 

Other images originate in the Canadian landscape and these refer 
to nature as well as to the Book of Nature. The cool colors symbol- 
ize the reality that the Book of Nature has remained a distant source 
of knowledge of God for many. They allude to the role of science in 
creating the distance. This is intended as a contrast to the warm colors 
of ‘God with us.’ 

Different forms and patterns symbolize different ways the relation- 
ship of the two books can be conceived. Some patterns symbolize the 
Book of Nature in the context of the Book of Scripture and vice versa. 
Others symbolize the two books existing in separation, in opposition 
and in mutual engagement. Not one painting suggests that the artist 
has resolved her struggle with this theme. 
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